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The  reader  of  current  newspaper  topics  for  the  past  20  years  must 
have  heard  of  the  shrine  at  Auriesville,  a  little  station  on  the  W.  S.  R.  R. 
40  miles  west  of  Albany  and  50  miles  east  of  Utica.  Hither,  since  1885, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pious  pilgrims  have  come  from  all  portions  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  adjoining-  States.  Each  year  the  number 
keeps  on  augmenting",  crowds  coming  nearly  all  summer  and  even  into 
the  early  autumn.  During  the  past  season  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec, 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  several  bishops,  many  priests,  multitudes 
of  lay  people,  and  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Quebec  came  to  the 
shrine  in  order  to  institute  the  preliminary  proceedings  leading  up  to 
the  beatification  and  later  on  the  canonization  of  some  heroic  char- 
acters who  lived  and  died  there  more  than  250  years  ago,  and  whose 
lives  and  deeds  are  the  reasons  of  this  paper.  There  is  no  reason  for 
an  explanation  of  an  article  of  this  kind.  Those  whose  praises  we  try 
to  sound  came  here  not  for  gold  or  possessions  of  a  material  nature; 
they  came  not  to  drive  the  red  man  from  his  home;  they  came  not  with 
the  shouts  of  war.  or  the  inii)lemenis  of  conquest.  Theirs  was  not  any 
mission  of  this  sort.  They  came  to  bring  the  blessings  of  civilization  to 
the  aborigines  and  to  save  the  souls  of  them  for  whom  the  Savior  of 
all  the  world  gave  up  his  divine  life  that  man  might  live,  not  alone  for 
time,  but  rnore  especially  for  eternity. 

It  is  fitting  that  men  should  mark  the  places  made  historic  by  the 
lives  or  death  of  great  hi.storical  ones.  It  is  proper  that  a  shaft  should 
rise  over  the  spot  where  lies  buried  the  remains  of  a  Herkimer,  or 
where  fought  the  valiant  sons  of  the  valley  at  Oriskany,  for  they 
brought  liberty  to  the  land.  It  is  equally  fitting  that  shrines  and  me- 
mentoes should  mark  the  scenes  of  the  missionary,  who  blazed  his  way 
thi'ough  the  virgin  f  irests  to  l)ring  unto  the  needy  the  light  of  a  civili- 
zation behtting  man,  the  iiol-lei-^t  «>f  all  creation.  Most  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  of  uur  continent  were  tirst  seen,  among  whites,  by  the 
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eye  of  the  black  robe.  These  men  were  of  heroic  build,  intent  only  on 
the  good  of  those  whom  they  sought.  No  part  of  our  country  is  more 
illustrious  in  the  memory  of  those  men  than  our  own  queenly  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  so  long  as  her  waters  shall  run  on  to  the  sea  so  long  shall 
they  chant  a  soft  requiem  for  the  devout,  simple-minded  men  who 
taught  the  tribes  on  her  borders  the  meaning  of  this  and  of  a  higher 
life;  men  who  sought  for  the  amelioration  of  their  fellows  and  whose 
names  shall  remain  forever  resplendent  on  the  bright  pages  of  American 
history. 

Our  subject  is  one  of  vast  dimensions  and  must  necessarily  assume  the 
color  of  localization.  In  the  library  at  Utica  are  twelve  volumes  of  the 
Jesuit  relations  of  North  America  containing  a  full  history  of  the  North 
American  missions  as  sent  by  the  missionaries  to  their  superiors  at 
Paris,  Rome  and  Quebec.  Parkham,  Schoolcraft,  Martin  and  others 
have  written  largely  and  kindly  of  this  work,  but  for  our  limited  paper 
we  will  simply  point  out  the  Indian  villages  of  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  try  and  recite  the  brief  historical  data  of  some  who  from 
the  standpoint  of  missionary  life  have  made  their  lives  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  pristine  evangelization.  I  naturally  w^rite  of  Catholic 
missionaries.  Others  did  valiant  work,  too,  among  the  Indians,  and  no 
one  will  be  better  pleased  than  I  to  listen  to  their  labors  of  love  when 
their  spiritual  brethren  may  tell  us  on  some  future  occasion  of  their 
deeds  of  magnificent  accomplishment. 

SITUATION  OF  INDIAN  TOWNS. 

The  Iroquois  did  not  carry  their  firewood  to  their  towns,  but  carried 
or.  moved  their  towns  close  to  their  firewood,  hence  the  perpetual 
change  in  their  place  of  habitation.  There  were  five  distinct  nations 
of  the  Iroquois:  the  Mohawks  in  the  Mohawk  Valley;  the  Oneidas,  near 
Lake  Oneida;  the  Onondagas,  near  Lake  Onondaga;  the  Cayugas,  near 
Lake  Cayuga  and  the  Senecas,  who  dwelt  in  the  Genesee  VaJley.  Among 
the  Mohawks,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  nations,  there  were  three 
principal  villages  at  the  time  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  earliest 
Jesuit  missions.  They  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river 
and  west  of  Schoharie  creek.  Ossernenon  on  an  eminence  west  of  the 
junction  of  the  Schoharie  with  the  Mohawk  near  the  present  Auries- 
ville.  Andagaron  about  ten  miles  west  of  Ossernenon.  Tioneontogue 
about  twelve  miles  from  Andagaron,  directly  east  of  Flat  Creek 
near  the  present  village  of  Sprakers.  There  was,  according  to  Martin, 
another  village  some  miles  west  of  Tioneontogue. 

Smallpox  devastated  these  villages  in  1660-1661  and  the  inhabitants 
moved  westward  from  the  scenes  of  the  plague. 

In  October,  1666,  De  Tracy  came  through  those  places  with  his  French 
and  Indians  and  burned  their  villages.  They  rebuilt  their  villages  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  and  strongly  fortified  them  against  the 
French  and  their  old  enemies  from  Manhaha.  Time  has  pretty  nearly 
effaced  the  sites  of  t'nose  early  habitations,  but  General  Clark  has  suc- 
ceeded  in   cliisely-  locating   their   positions.    Greenhalgh,   who  passed 
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through  in  May  and  June,  1677,  thus  speaks  of  them:  "Cahaniaga  is 
double  stockaded  and  is  situate  upon  the  edge  of  a  hill,  about  a  bow 
shot  from  the  river  side.  Canagera  is  situate  upon  a  flatt  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  water  side.  CanaJorha,  the  like  situation,  only  about  2 
miles  distant  from  the  water.  Tionondogue  is  situated  on  a  hill,  9  bow 
shott  from  ye  river.  The  small  village  lyes  close  by  the  River  side,  on 
the  north  side,  as  the  do  all  the  former." 

The  Oneidas  were  originally  of  the  Onondagas,  but  separated  before 
the  time  of  the  missions  and  settled  on  the  lower  shore  of  the  lake  that 
bears  their  name,  near  the  mouth  of  Oneida  creek,  moving  thence  to 
the  present  site  of  Oneida  Castle.  Again  they  moved  in  1676,  as  Green- 
halgh  found  them  in  a  new  abode  in  a  town  bearing  the  name  of  Ku- 
nawaloa,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  Stockbridge,  INIadison  county. 

Whence  came  the  Iroquois  may  be  disputed.  It  seems  probable  they 
came  directly  to  New  York  State  from  the  Algonquins,  who  lived  near 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  Their  traditions  point  that 
they  were  captives  of  the  Algonquins,  who  simply  used  them  as  menials 
of  war  and  in  the  hunt.  Their  prowess  aroused  the  jealousy  of  their 
captors,  and  rising  in  their  might  they  struck  out  boldly  for  their  lib- 
erty and  made  homes  for  themselves  and  their  followers  along  the 
lakes  of  the  Empire  State  which  so  proudly  bear  their  names. 

THE  MISSIONARIES. 

Isaac  Jogues  was  born  in  Orleans,  France,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1607.  At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  the  college  which  had  recently  been 
opened  in  his  native  city. 

His  father  had  died  when  Isaac  was  yet  an  infant  and  his  care  devel- 
oped on  a  pious  mother.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  Novitiate  of 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rouen,  where  his  novice  master  was  the 
celebrated  Father  Louis  Labmant,  afterwards  well  known  in  the  early 
missions  among  our  American  Indians.  We  are  told  that  he  copied  his 
Divine  Master,  whom  he  was  to  serve  even  unto  death  here  in  our 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  thus  advanced  in  wisdom,  age  and  grace 
before  God  and  man.  In  1636,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  thus  fully  equipped  for  the  wonderful 
life  that  lay  dreamlike  in  the  distance.  The  desire  of  the  young  priest 
was  for  the  foreign  missions,  which  taste  was  gratified  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Dieppe  where  a  squadron  was  about  to  sail  for  Canada.  In 
a  letter  from  Three  Rivers.  Canada,  dated  August  20th,  1636,  to  his 
mother,  he  writes: 

"At  last  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  that  I  should  stand  upon  the  soil  of 
New  France.  We  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  8th  of  April,  8  vessels  in 
company,  and  arrived  S  weeks  after  our  departure.  I  landed  on  the 
Isle  (of)  called  Miscons,  where  2  of  our  fathers  are  employed  in  minis- 
tering to  the  French,  who  have  one  habitation,  and  in  beginning  the 
work  of  con\ersion  among  the  savages.  After  spending  15  days 
them  I  boarded  a  \'essel  which  brought  me  to  Tadou.ssac.  This  is  a 
place  where  the  ^hips  stop,  whilst  the  barks  and  smaller  vessels  pro- 
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ceed  up  the  great  and  lengthy  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  a  French  post 
which  is  daily  growing.  I  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  of 
the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady."  A  few  days  after  this  our  devoted  mis- 
sionary was  on  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  country  of  the 
Hurons. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1636,  Father  Jogues  arrives  at  the  Huron 
village  of  Ihonateria,  surnamed  St.  Joseph,  which  place  was  the  point 
of  destination.  The  illustrious  superior.  Father  John  de  Brebeuf,  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms  as  an  angel  from  heaven.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  red  men  was  that  they  held  account- 
able the  missionaries  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  befel  their  villages 
in  which  they  came  to  make  their  abode.  Sickness,  smallpox,  bad  crops, 
want  of  success  in  war,  were  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  priests.  Their 
clock,  beads,  crucifixes,  breviaries,  were  all  suspected  of  being  charms 
for  the  destruction  of  the  red  man.  Whole  tribes  looked  upon  baptism 
as  a  deadly  incantation.  In  a  word,  they  were  looked  upon  as  mighty 
magicians,  masters  of  life  and  death.  Years  of  instruction  and  sub- 
-  lime  example  were  required  to  eradicate  such  false  and  ridiculous  im- 
pressions. 

After  three  years  among  the  Hurons  the  new  and  perilous  missions 
of  the  Tobacco  Nation  fell  to  the  lot  of  Fathers  Jogues  and  Garnier. 
The  Tobacco  Nation  lay  at  a  distance  of  two  days  journey  from  the 
Hurons,  among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Nottawassaga. 

Failing  to  find  a  guide  at  Ossossani  they  set  out  alone  on  their  danger- 
ous journey.  We  are  told  by  Parkman  that  their  reception  among  the 
towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  was  of  thef  fiercest  character.  Speaking 
of  their  advent  to  the  principal  town,  called  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  his- 
torian tells  us  they  "reached  it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Every  door  of  its 
capacious  bark  houses  was  closed  against  them  and  they  heard  the 
squaws  within  calling  on  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  split  their  heads, 
while  children  screamed  abuse  at  the  black  robes.  As  night  approached 
they  left  the  town,  when  a  band  of  young  men  followed  them  hatchet 
in  hand  to  put  them  to  death.  Darkness,  the  forest  and  the  mountain 
favored  them,  and  eluding  their  pursuers  they  escaped.  Thus  began  the 
mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation." 

In  the  autumn  of  1641  Father  Jogues  and  his  companion.  Father 
Raymlniuet,  passed  northward  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  entered 
the  strait  through  which  Lake  Superior  discharges  itself,  pushed  on  to 
Sault  Saint  Marie  and  preached  there  to  2000  Algonquin  Indians.  Thus 
our  hero  was  the  first  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  soil  of  Michigan.  Ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  Hurons.  P'ather  Jogues  went  to  Quebec  for  sup- 
plies for  the  work  of  the  mission.  In  1642  they  left  Quebec  in  twelve 
canoes,  and  seeking  I^ake  St.  Peter,  on  account  of  a  furious  storm  they 
were  set  upon  by  bands  of  the  Iroquois.  The  pagan  Hurons  leaped 
from  the  canoes,  but  thre^^  Frenchmvn  and  a  few  Christirm  Indians  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  priest.  At  the  first  attack  a  catechumen  threw 
him.self  on  his  knees  and  was  bai>tized  by  the  missionary.    The  old  chief 
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Ahasistari  cried  out,  "My  Father,  did  I  not  swear  to  live  or  die  with 
you."  Coiilterte,  a  Frenchman,  was  horribly  tortured.  Attacking-  Father 
Jogues  they  tore  out  his  nails  and  gnawed  his  fingers  to  the  very  bone. 
The  Iroquois  embarked  with  their  prey  and  crossed  to  a  spot  on  which 
is  the  town  of  Sorel,  45  miles  from  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu  river.  They  bore  southward  up  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Cham - 
plain,  thence  by  way  of  Lake  George  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  On  the 
eighth  day  they  learned  that  a  large  Iroquois  party  on  their  way  to 
Canada  were  near  at  hand,  and  they  approached  their  camp  on  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Passing  through  lines  of  the  savages 
our  little  band  was  again  cruelly  persecuted,  the  savages  mangling 
again  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  applying  to  his  body  red  hot  irons.  In 
the  morning  they  resumed  their  journey.  The  lake  here  narrowed  to 
the  semblance  of  a  tranquil  river.  Before  them  was  a  woody  mountain, 
close  on  their  right  a  rocky  promontory,  and  between  these  flowed  a 
stream,  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.  Here  100  years  later  rose  the  ram- 
parts of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Father  Jogues  and  his  companion  were  thus 
the  first  white  men  who  gazed  on  the  romantic  lake  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Hanoverian  king.  The  Iroquois  landed  at  the  future  site 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  left  their  canoes  and  began  the  weary  march 
to  the  first  Mohawk  town.  They  crossed  the  upper  Hudson  and  thirteen 
days  after  quitting  the  St.  Lawrence  reached  their  wretched  goal,  a 
palisaded  town  standing  on  a  hill  by  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
The  entrance  of  Couture,  followed  by  a  few  captured  Hurons.  then 
Goupil,  by  another  contingent  of  the  same  tribe.  Finally  Jogues,  at- 
tacked again  and  again  b\'  the  savages,  marked  the  solemn  beg-inning  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission  among  tne  Mohawk  Indians.  Father  Jogues,  says 
Parkman,  lost  no  opportunity  to  baptize  dying  infants,  while  Goupil 
was  active  in  the  work  of  instructing  catechumens. 

Jogues  and  Goupil  walking  one  day  in  the  forest  and  fortifying  each 
other  with  prayer  and  encouragement,  were  met  by  two  young  Indians 
whose  faces  spoke  the  murder  that  lay  in  their  hearts.  Suddenly  one 
of  them  drew  a  hatchet,  plunged  it  into  the  head  of  Goupil,  who  fell 
unto  death,  murmuring  the  name  of  Christ.  Jogues  dropped  on  his 
knees  expecting  another  fatal  blow,  but  his  hour  of  agony  had  not  yet 
come. 

Now  solitary  among  the  Mohawks  he  spent  his  time  administering  to 
the  captive  Hurons  througli  the  tribe;  he  daily  learned  the  language  of 
the  Mohawks  and  more  liberty  was  accorded  him.  He  accompanied  his 
Indian  masters  to  Rensselaerwyck  on  several  trading  excursions  to  the 
Dutch.  It  was  from  here,  now  Albany,  in  1643,  that  Jogues  wrote  to  his 
provincial,  in  the  most  eloquent  Latin,  an  account  of  hi.s  labor.s  among 
the  Indians.  The  Indians  turning  against  him,  his  kindliest  friend  was 
Dominie  Megapolensis,  then  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Albany,  which 
had  in  the  year  wo  write  of  (164:^)  100  inhabitants. 

A  noble  Hollander  gave  the  Indians  COO  li\'res  for  the  life  of  the  priest 
and  he  set  ^il  for  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York. 
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Arriving  at  New  Amsterdam  Father  Jogues  was  received  with  great 
honor  by  Governor  Kieft,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some  time.  The 
Governor  informed  the  priest  that  there  were  18  languages  spoken  by 
the  motley  crowd  of  500  people.  Among  them  were  two  Catholics,  a 
young  Irishman  and  a  Portuguese  woman.  As  it  was  he  among  white 
men  who  first  saw  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  so  it  was  he  who  was  the 
first  of  Catholic  priests  in  the  great  metropolis  of  our  nation.  The 
hospitable  Dutch  gave  the  priest  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  passage  on 
the  first  ship  bound  for  France. 

He  landed  on  the  shores  of  Brittany  on  Christmas  day,  1643.  The 
good  Bretons  assisted  him  to  Reims  where  he  called  at  the  Jesuit  house. 
No  one  knew  him  but  when  the  rector  was  told  that  the  man  was  from 
Canada  he  hastened  to  him  to  find  out  about  the  missions  of  the  far  off 
country-.  ;  The  rector  knew  him  not,  but  inquired  if  he  knew  Father 
Jogues.  They  had  heard  he  was  dead,  but  he  who  waited  was  able  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  the  one  whom  he  sought  for  and  he  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  superior. 

The  French  court  received  him  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  Queen  Ann 
of  Austria  kissed  the  mutilated  hand  of  the  man  of  God  and  to  him  was 
given  a  dispensation  to  say  mass,  until  then  an  unheard  of  grant  to  one 
possessing  unwhole  hands. 

Jogues  returned  to  Canada  in  1645.  In  July  of  1646  he  was  present 
at  Three  Rivers  at  the  negotiations  of  peace  between  the  French  and 
Hurons  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mohawks  on  the  other.  In  May  he  set 
out  for  the  Mohawk.  It  was  during  this  journey  that  he  reached  the 
shores  of  Lake  George  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
he  called  it  the  Lac  du  Saint  Sacrament,  the  Lake  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 

He  called  at  Fort  Orange  and  visited  his  good  Dutch  friends,  and 
passed  to  the  first  Mohawk  town  where  the  French  embassy  was  kindly 
received.  The  mission  of  peace  seemed  to  be  well  established.  Re- 
turning to  Canada  he  set  out  again  in  August,  1646,  with  three  or  four 
Hurons,  for  the  land  of  the  Mohawks. 

A  presentiment  told  him  that  this  would  be  his  last.  A  change  of  feel- 
ing had  come  among  the  Mohawk§.  The  hour  of  martyrdom  was 
now  coming  on  apace.  He  was  severely  dealt  with  as  he  entered  the 
Mohawk  territory.  One  evening  he  was  invited  to  a  feast  at  the  lodge 
of  the  Bear  chief.  Accepting  the  invitation  as  he  entered  the  lodge  an 
Indian  in  hiding  came  upon  him  with  a  hatchet,  and  he  sealed  his 
heroic  mission  with  his  blood.  His  head  was  placed  high  in  the  pali- 
sades, with  face  turned  toward  the  way  through  which  he  had  come 
into  the  land  of  the  Mohawks. 

The  materialistic  world  may  wonder  and  does  at  the  sacrifice  of  life 
of  the  missionary.  The  materialist  sees  only  the  material.  To  compre- 
hend the  labors  of  the  niis.sionary,  men  must  rise  from  the  natural  to 
the  supernatural.  The  world  must  look  for  its  explanation  to  the 
heights  of  Calvary — on  the  Good  Friday  of  the  crucifixion;  must  admit 
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the  infinite  force  of  the  atoning:  blood  of  the  man  God,  must  listen  to 
His  words,  that  greater  love  thaji  this  no  man  hath,  than  that  he  give 
his  life  for  his  friend,  and  the  labors  of  the  great  missionaries  of  the 
earth  shall  find  their  sole  and  proper  definition. 

"O  Fear  Not,"  speaks  our  own  Longfellow. 

"O  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong." 


THE  IROQUOIS 


INDIAN. 


AN  ADDRESS  BV  DR.   J.  D.   FITCH,  OF  ArOHAWK, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society. 

November  9,  1907. 

There  is  an  expre>sion,  oft  quoted  by  writers  whose  accuracy  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  and  tliat  is  "History  Repeats  Itself."  Egypt  once 
rose  in  her  grandeur.  Her  monolithic  monuments  reared  high  their 
lofty  heads  above  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile.  Spacious  palaces,  mas- 
sive temples  and  sculpture  work,  artistic  and  cunning  in  design,  dotted 
her  verdure  clad  plains  and  glistened  in  the  genial  rays  of  a  summer 
sun.  It  is  true  the  Pyramids  still  remain,  but  as  the  tourist  sails  up  the 
river  made  famous  by  the  Pharaohs,  mud-huts  and  broken  arches  and 
rifled  tombs  are  about  the  only  vestiges  of  her  former  grandeur. 

Proud  Babylon  like  a  queen  arrayed  in  purple  once  sat  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  feared  and  envied  alike  by  her  less  powerful  neigh- 
bors. But  her  Hanging  Gardens  and  glittering  temples  have  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust  and  not  a  solitary  monument  remains  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  departed  but  opulent  capital  of  Assyria. 

Ancient  Greece  was  the  birthplace  of  poetry  and  histrionic  art.  The 
very  air  was  redolent  of  poetry  and  song.  The  glories  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae  still  shine  with  undimned  lustre.  But  her  greatness  has 
long  since  departed.  Todaj-  no  European  power  is  so  poor  as  to  do  her 
reverence.  No  Plato  teaches  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  No  Socrates 
diffuses  the  sublime  truths  of  philosophy.  No  Homer  pours  forth  a 
melody  of  words  to  charm  the  listening  ear.  No  Sophocles  composes 
those  inimitable  tragedies  that  instructed  and  amused  a  cultured  audi- 
ence. The  soil  once  consecrated  by  the  feet  of  Demosthenes,  Phidias 
and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  is  trodden  mostly  by  an  ignorant  peasantry  or  mur- 
derous brigands. 

Imperial  Rome,  from  her  seven  hills,  once  cast  forth  defiant  glances 
that  made  the  nations  of  the  earth  quake  with  terror.  No  army  could 
withstand  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the  victorious  Caesar.  No  orator 
could  cope  with  the  <-lo(iuent  Cicero.  Hor  superb  pantheons  and  lofty 
coliseums  were  tong'ueles.^'  witnesses  of  her  majesty  and  power.  But 
they  have  long  since  fallen  in  ruins,  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquar- 
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ian  alone.  Her  praises  are  not  unsung-,  but  they  are  chanted  by  those 
of  a  foreign  lineage,  and  not  by  her  own  dutiful  children. 

Centuries  ago,  ancient  Phoenicia,  now  almost  forgotten,  sent  forth  her 
richly  freighted  argosies  and  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Later  on  her  offspring,  Carthage,  finally  crushed  by  Roman  rapacity, 
was  at  one  time  a  dangerous  rival  of  her  victor.  The  mighty  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  long  since  dismembered  and  its  identity  lost.  Once 
the  Moor  erected  his  marble  palaces  in  the  smiling  vales  of  Andalusia 
only  to  be  cruelly  driven  across  the  Gibraltar  by  the  despotic  Castillian. 

In  England  the  ancient  Briton  gave  way  to  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 
and  they  in  turn  to  the  Norman.  Lancaster  superceded  York  upon 
Bosworth  field.  The  Stuarts  sought  upon  the  throne  of  Eng-land  tlie 
peace  and  security  which  that  of  Scotland  afforded  not.  But  all  in  vain. 
Cromwell  brought  Charles  I  to  the  block.  James  II  was  driven  into 
ignominious  exile  and  his  sons,  instead  of  receiving  the  homag^^  il'ie 
scions  o[  rv>">yalty,  were  termed  Pretenders.  Thus  does  "hisu>rj-  re[)eat 
itself."' 

The  fate  of  the  Iroquois  is  an  example  of  what  has  hai)pened  many 
times  in  the  old  world,  and,  if  the  truth  could  be  arrived  at,  perhaps, 
as  many  times  in  the  new.  Once  they  were  the  masters  of  a  domain 
almost  imperial,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  from  North  Carolina  to  Hudson  Bay.  Today  their  descendants  are 
gathered  together  upon  a  few  reservations,  living  upon  the  bounty  of 
those  whose  ancestors  despoiled  them  of  their  possessions. 

The  origin  of  the  aborigines  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  human  species 
originated  in  Asia  and  thence  spread  out  and  populated  the  world.  That 
at  some  remote  period  in  the  \^■orld■s  history  a  few  of  them  crossed  the 
thirty  miles  of  water  intervening  between  Siberia  and  Alaska,  wan- 
dered down  the  sea  coast  until  they  found  a  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  man.  and  there  took  up  their  abode.  This  opinion  has 
the  merit  of  plausibility,  but  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  human 
life  originated  not  far  froni  six  thousand  years  ago.  John  Fiske,  how- 
ever, entertains  views  at  variance  v.ith  this  generally  accepted  opinion 
and  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  htunane  species  originated,  not  in  the 
Quarternary  Age,  as  geologists  teach,  but  thousands  of  years  earlier,  in 
the  Pliocene  period  of  the  Tertiary  Age.  He  also  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  as  the  Behring  is  a  shallow  sea,  its  bed  is  but  a  portion  of  a  sub- 
merged continent,  at  some  ]>eriod  in  the  world's  history  connecting 
Asia  with  North  America,  over  v.hich  our  aboriginal  predecessors 
might  have  walked  dry-shod.  This  of  course  is  mere  speculation,  but  as 
newspapers  sometimes  say,  "important  if  true." 

Ethnologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  different  tribes  of  American 
Indians  all  sprung  fn>m  a  common  stock.  It  is  als  )  belie\'e(l  that  the 
branch  known  as  tii-  Iro«iuois  on.ce  occu{>ied  the  region  of  ilit'  Columl>ia 
river  and  Pi^get's  S'.)und.  Here  in  a  state  of  sa\'agery  they  lived  a 
nomadic  life. 
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About  ten  centuries  ago  they  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  east- 
ward. They  tarried  for  a  v/hile  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  acquired,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Here 
the  Cherokees  broke  off  from  the  parent  stem,  wandering  away  to  the 
southeast,  finally  locating  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  The  main  body  kept  on  to  the  east  until  they  reached 
the  Great  Lakes.  Here  they  again  divided,  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas 
passing  on  to  the  south  and  finally  settling  in  what  is  now  New  York. 
The  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  passed  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  Onondagas  soon  followed  by  the  Oneidas,  passed  around 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  to  occupy  their  historic  seats  in 
Cjentral  New  York.  The  Mohawks  drove  out  the  Hurons  and  took  pos- 
session of  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  source  to  mouth.  They 
were  found  in  full  possession  of  the  river  with  their  capital  at  the  site 
of  Montreal  when  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  river  in  1535.  A  few 
years  later  they  were  driven  southward  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Algonquins  and  Kurons  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the  fertile  slopes  of 
'  the  Mohawk.  The  five  Iroquois  nations  were  now  settled  upon  contigu- 
ous territory.  The  Mohawks,  upon  the  east,  occupied  about  all  that 
portion  of  our  State  extending  from  Albany  to  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  a  little  to  the  east  of  Utica.  The  Oneida  Nation,  next  to  the 
west,  occupied  the  territory  between  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rivers, 
the  limital  line  deflecting  at  the  north  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
Oneida  Lake.  Immediately  west  of  this  line  were  the  Onondagas,  whose 
western  boundary  corresponded  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswego  river  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  Cayugas  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  their  domains  extending  to  about  the  eastern 
border  of  Seneca  Lake.  Lastly,  were  the  Senecas,  who  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Eries  from  the  southern  border  of  the  lake  bearing  their 
name  and  the  neutral  nation  from  the  region  of  the  Niagara,  occupied 
the  western  and  remaining  portion  of  New  York. 

A  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  country  will  show  that  their  geo- 
graphical position,  from  a  military  standpoint,  was  one  of  great  strate- 
gic importance.  Did  they  wish  to  visit  the  Pequods  on  the  Connecticut, 
and  collect  their  annual  tributes,  they  could  easily  glide  down  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  to  the  nearest  landing  place  and  soon  reach  their 
destination.  Had  they  an  old  score  to  settle  with  their  implacable  ene- 
mies, the  Algonquins  on  the  St,  Lawrence;  they  could  easily  reach 
them  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  its  outlet  or  by  the  Oswego  river 
and  Lake  Ontario.  Had  they  reason  to  administer  some  cutting  rebuke 
to  the  Delawar-s  or  Suaquehannocks;  the  Susquehanna  and  its  trib- 
utaries afforded  an  easy  mode  of  access.  They  could  invade  the  domain 
of  their  ancient  kinsmen  but  inveterate  foes,  the  Hurons,  by  gliding 
over  the  water  of  Lake  Erie.  The  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  had  their 
source  in  Iroquois  territory,  and  down  that  river  their  canoes  floated  on 
their  way  to  the  land  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  south  or  the  Illinois  in 
the  .west.    Their  war  parties  roamed  as  far  south  as  Tennessee  and  as 
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far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  egress  on  their 
part  was  comparatively  easy,  while  ingress  on  the  part  of  their  enemies 
was  correspondingly  difficult. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Mohawks  were  the  last  nation  to 
wholly  withdraw  into  the  State  of  New  York.  This  occurred  not  far 
from  1550,  and  about  the  year  1570  they  were  admitted  to  full  fellowship 
in  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  the  league  of  the  Five  Nations  was  now 
complete. 

According  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  who  is  followed  by  John  Fiske,  initial 
steps  towards  the  unification  of  the  Five  Nations  were  first  taken  about 
the  year  1450.  A  compact  was  first  entered  into  by  the  Oneidas  and 
Onondagas  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  The  other  nations, 
recognizing  the  utility  and  advantages  of  the  league,  became  members 
thereof  and  thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
For  nearly  150  years  it  existed  with  no  material  alteration  until  the  year 
1715,  when  it  wns  further  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
and  henceforth  the  Iroquois  were  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Tuscaroras,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  domain  in  North 
Carolina  and  being  of  Iroquois  stock,  sought  the  protection  of  their 
ancient  kinsmen.  They  were  assigned  the  southern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory then  occupied  by  ihe  Oneidas  but  v/ere  not  admitted  to  the  con- 
federacy upon  equal  terms  with  the  original  members  of  the  league,  and 
were  denied  some  of  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  latter. 

The  institution  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  if  it  did  not  give  proof 
of  a  high  order  of  statesmanship,  certainly  demonstrated  that  the  Iro- 
quois were  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  political  ing-enuity.  The  gov- 
ernment was  essentially  an  oligarchy.  Fifty  sachems  were  distributed 
among  the  Five  Nations,  but  not  in  equal  numbers.  They  were  charged 
with  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy.  They  de- 
clared war,  concluded  treaties  of  alliance,  extended  protection  to  de- 
pendent tribes,  received  embassies,  and  instituted  such  measures  as 
tended  to  enlarge  their  domain  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  confederacy.  They  were  all  equal  in  rank,  although  one  of  the  On- 
ondaga sachems,  as  the  keeper  of  the  wampum,  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  respect.  They  usually  convened  annually,  in  autumn,  with  the 
Onondagas,  although  if  an  emergency  demanded,  at  other  periods  and 
with  other  nations.  This  office  was  hereditar\',  descending  through  the 
female  line,  although  in  a  case  of  personal  unfitness,  this  rule  might  be 
disregarded. 

In  addition  to  the  sachems  there  sprung  up  an  inferior  order  of  rulera 
known  as  chiefs.  This  was  an  innovation  upon  the  organic  law  of  the 
confederacy,  rendered  necessary  by  adventitious  circumstances.  Their 
office  was  not  hereditary,  like  the  sachemship,  but  was  bestowed  only 
upon  individuals  whose  meritorious  deeds  had  rendered  them  worthy 
of  distinction.  Their  functions  were  originally  of  a  civil  nature,  a^ssist- 
ing  the  sachems  in  their  deliberations,  but  in  cases  of  war  the  com- 
manders were  taken  from  this  body  so  that  the  organization  assumed, 
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in  time,  a  military  character.  Of  these  chiefs  two  were  selected  from 
the  Seneca  Nation,  as  being  in  the  most  exposed  position,  who  directed 
all  militarj'  operation  when  the  confederacy  was  engaged  in  a  general 
war  against  an  alien  nation.  While  they  did  not  usually  take  the  field 
and  assume  command  personally,  they  could  if  they  so  desired.  War 
was  largely  a  matter  of  individual  enterprise.  Some  ambitious  warrior 
desirous  of  gaining  new  laurels  would  call  a  meeting,  execute  a  war 
dance,  and  while  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  enlist  his  followers 
and  depart  through  the  leafy  aisles  of  the  forest  in  search  of  booty  and 
captives. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  ties  that  bound  together  in  one  homo- 
geneous body  the  various  nations  constituting  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
That  the  untutored  mind  of  the  red  nian  should  evolve  a  political  sys- 
tem so  completely  adapted  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  people 
shovis  native  talent  of  a  high  order.  Now  the  Iroquois  nations  were 
made  up  of  clans.  They  were  eight  in  liumber,  known  as  the  Bear,  the 
Wolf,  the  Deer.  etc.  Some  of  these  clans,  as  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf, 
were  conimon  to  all  nations.  Some  were  common  to  only  a  portion  of 
them.  Now  each  member  of  a  clan  regarded  all  the  other  members  of 
that  particular  clan  as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  no  matter  in  what 
nation  they  might  be  found.  For  example,  the  Mohawk  Nation  could 
not  go  to  war  with  the  Oneidas  without  the  INIohawk  Wolf  fighting 
against  his  own  brothers  in  the  Oneida  nation.  Furthermore,  each  clan 
was  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  league  by  one  or  more  sachem.s. 
Their  chiefs  took  i>art  in  the  deliberations  of  the  league  as  their  per- 
sonal representatives.  Members  of  the  same  clan  could  not  intermarry 
but  sought  partners  from  some  other  tribe,  and  thus  upon  a  foundation 
of  kinship  was  reared  a  ])oliiical  structure  which,  says  a  writer,  was 
'"the  most  perfect  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man."  While  this  perhaps 
is  a  broad  statement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  government  was 
the  one  best  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  rude  denizens  of  the 
forest.  For  centuries  it  exercised  its  restraining  and  beneficient  influ- 
ence upon  them,  and  upon  their  reservations  it  is  still  preserved  in  all 
its  salient  features  by  their  children  of  today. 

As  the  political  institutions  of  the  Iroquois,  when  examined  in  all 
their  details,  were  of  a  complex  nature,  so  also  was  their  religion.  It 
was  a  strange  compound  of  monotheism,  polytheism  and  pantheism  in- 
termixed with  demonianism.  It  was  monotheistic  because  they  believed 
in  one  great  and  good  spirit  who  created  the  universe,  who  was  the 
source  of  all  earthly  comforts,  who  sent  the  genial  sunshine  to  warm 
the  earth,  who  blessed  the  ]>atient  toiler  with  a  bountiful  harvest,  who 
rewarded  good  and  punished  evil,  and  who  had  prepared  for  his  red 
children  a  happy  hunting  ground  bej'ond  the  grave,  wh.  re  their  souls 
might  enjoy  eternal  rest  and  felicity.  Thus  th<^  red  man.  without  the 
aid  of  Divine  re\elati<'>n.  had  grasped  the  most  sublime  truth  of  the 
Christian  the -I' -a^'.  the  doctrine  of  itnmortality.  Could  he  have  pinned 
his  faith  to  tliis  one  truth  how  grand  and  inspiring  his  example.  Un- 
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fortunately,  however,  his  religion,  was  polytheistical,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  numerous  subordinate  deities  whose  duties  were  to  assist  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  discharg-e  of  his  functions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Iroquois  who  lived  constantly  in  close 
communion  with  nature,  should  imbibe  pantheistic  notions.  Thus,  in 
his  superstition  he  believed  in  a  multitude  of  spirits  who  put  in  opera- 
tion the  various  phenomena  of  nature.  There  was  one  who  launched 
the  thunderbolt,  one  who  sent  the  refreshing  shower,  another  who  sent 
the  gentle  summer  zephyr  or  the  fierce  blasts  of  winter.  Not  only  ani- 
mals, but  rocks  and  trees,  flowers,  fruits  and  herbs  had  their  protecting 
spirit.  Tobacco  was  an  especial  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  man  and 
with  this  tenent  of  the  Iroquois  religion  many  will  be  disposed  to  agree 
at  the  present  day.  By  sending  up  their  petitions  to  the  Great  Spirit 
with  the  inconse  arising  from  burning  tobacco,  they  felt  assured  of  a 
favorable  reply.  This  certainly  was  an  agreeable  as  well  as  an  easy 
way  of  invoking  Divine  aid. 

I  have  referred  to  the  sachems  as  being  invested  with  the  civil  au- 
thority, to  the  chieftains  as  being  the  sources  from  which  the  military 
commanders  were  drawn;  in  addition  to  these  they  had  their  religious 
teachers  known  as  the  Keepers  of  the  Faith.  Thus  there  seems  to  have 
been  established  among  the  Iroquois  three  orders  of  officials — the  civil 
and  military,  and  the  religious.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  incite 
the  people  to  the  performance  of  all  good  works,  to  encourage  them  in 
all  righteous  deeds,  to  reprove  evil,  and  if  necessary  bring  malefactors 
to  justice.  They  presided  at  the  various  religious  festivals  which  con- 
stituted a  large  portion  of  Iroquois  worship,  and  on  these  occasions  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  harangued  the  people 
on  the  necessity  of  righteous  living,  their  duty  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
their  fellow  men. 

These  religious  festivals  were  six  in  number.  There  was  the  Maple 
Festival,  when  the  sap  began  to  flow  in  the  maple;  the  Planting  Festi- 
val, when  they  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  return  of  the  season 
and  asked  him  to  bless  the  seed  about  to  be  committed  to  the  soil;  the 
Berry  Festival,  which  was  celebrated  when  the  wild  strawberry  had 
ripened;  the  Green  Corn  Festival,  which  was  observed  after  the  corn 
became  ready  for  use;  the  Harvest  and  the  New  Year's  Festival.  The 
days  spent  in  commemoration  of  the  two  latter  were  the  most  important 
in  the  Iroquois  calendar. 

The  Harvest  Festival  was  celebrated  with  elaborate  ceremonies  and 
lasted  four  days.  It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks 
to  the  Great  Spirit  and  his  assistants  and  to  various  objects  in  nature 
for  bestowing  upon  them  an  abundant  harvest  and  innumerable  bless- 
ings. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  not 
the  first  to  obser\-e  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  that  this  honor  bplongs 
to  our  Iroquois  predeces.^ors. 

The  New  Year's  Festival  occurred  about  the  first  of  February.  The 
same  ceremonies,  to  a  large  extent,  were  obsei-\'ed  as  in  the  others,  but 
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in  addition  a  white  dog  was  strangled  and  burned.  White,  with  the 
Iroquois,  was  an  emblem  of  purity,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dog-  ascended  directly  to  heaven  and  there  assured  the  Great  Spirit 
of  their  continued  fidelity  to  his  service,  and  conveyed  to  him  their 
thanks  for  the  blessings  they  had  enjoyed  for  the  year  now  ended. 

The  office  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Faith  was  simply  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  their  ancient  religion.  It  was  not  of  a  sacredotal  nature  and 
they  had  no  order  analogous  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church. 
They  were  selected  from  the  most  gifted  members  of  the  tribe,  the 
choice  at  times  falling  upon  females  as  well  as  males,  the  Iroquois  being 
the  first  in  this  country  to  take  a  position  favoring  woman's  rights. 

As  they  believed  in  a  good  spirit  who  created  all  good  things,  so  did 
they  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  who  was  the  author  of  all  evil  things. 
Here,  perhaps,  was  a  counterpart  to  his  Satanic  Majesty.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Good  Spirit  could  hold  the  Evil  one  in  subjection,  should 
he  so  desire,  but  was  little  disposed  to  interfere  with  his  administration 
of  affairs.  Man,  it  was  supposed,  was  a  free  moral  agent,  and  could,  if 
'  he  wished,  eschew  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

The  Iroquois  mind  was  intensely  superstitious.  He  believed  in  witch- 
craft with  so  strong  a  faith  that  centuries  of  contact  with  civilization 
fail  to  remove  it.  Dreams  and  portents  determined  the  course  of  his 
life.  The  simplest  phenomenon  in  nature  might  be  referred  to  super- 
natural agencies.  No  fable  was  so  improbable  as  not  to  be  readily 
accepted;  no  tale  so  weird  and  ghastly  as  not  to  find  willing  credence. 
So  great  was  their  horror  of  witchcraft  that  it  was  punishable  with 
death,  but  murder  might  be  compounded  by  propitiating  the  surviving 
relatives  with  suitable  presents.  In  all  this  chaff  of  superstition  and 
demoniacism  it  v.-as  hard  to  find  a  single  kernel  of  true  religion. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Iroquois  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  American  history.  Now  the  French  took  possession 
of  Canada  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centurj'.  They  did  not  have 
colonization  in  view  as  did  our  English  ancestors.  They  did  have,  how- 
ever, two  distinct  purposes:  the  monopolization  of  the  fur  trade,  and 
the  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  Now  the  Canadian  Indians,  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins,  were  ready  to  assent  to  any  theological  doc- 
trine provided  it  would  protect  them  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  so  an  alliance  was  very  readily  effected  between  the  two.  In 
1609,  Champlain  being  Governor  of  Canada,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins 
prevailed  upon  him,  with  a  few  of  his  French  followers,  to  lead  them 
against  the  Iroquois.  So  he  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  up  the  St.  John 
River,  out  onto  the  glimimering  bosom  of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name 
and  near  the  site  of  Ticonderoga,  the  two  bands  met  in  mortal  combat. 
It  was  the  first  experirnce  of  the  Iroquois  with  firearms,  and  when  two 
of  their  chiefs  fell  mortally  wounded  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  th^ 
French,  they  fled  in  terror,  l*^aving  behind  their  weapons  and  all  their 
stores.  The  French  had  succeeded  in  their  designs  and  had  won  the 
gratitude  of  their  red  allies.    But  they  had  made  mortal  enemies  of  the 
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Iroquois  and  such  they  always  remained.  Truces  were  patched  up  at 
times,  but  were  of  short  duration.  Jesuit  nnssionaries  were  sent  among 
them  to  effect  their  conversion  and  win  them  over  to  French  influence, 
but  they  generally  suffered  martyrdom. 

In  the  long  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for'^the  mastery 
of  the  North  American  continent,  the  Iroquois  always  interposed  aa  a 
shield  of  defense  between  the  settlers  and  their  French  enemies.  It  is 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Iroquois  for  the  protection  and 
friendship  shown  our  colonial  ancestors.  Had  tactful  diplomacy  or  po- 
litical finesse  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  the  Iroquois  won 
over  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  the  French  and  not  the  English  might 
have  gained  the  ascendency  in  North  America.  In  either  event  direful 
indeed  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  or  English  colonist  with 
this  band  of  red  demons  hovering  like  an  avenging  Nemesis  upon  their 
flanks.  The  settlement  and  development  of  the  country  would  have 
been  long  postponed  and  a  totally  different  chapter  written  in  American 
historS'.  \ 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sachems  as  constituting  the  civil  power  of  the 
confederacy.  There  was,  perhaps,  one  fatal  defect  in  their  political 
system.  A  decision  in  order  to  be  binding  upon  ail  the  nations  had  to 
be  unanimous.  A  majority,  however  large,  we.s  of  no  avail.  When  the 
struggle  between  King  George  and  his  revolted  colonies  began,  the 
sachems  met  around  their  council  fire  at  Onondaga  to  decide  upon  their 
future  course  of  action.  The  Senecas  and  Cayugais,  almost  to  a  man, 
desired  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  King.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
desired  to  remain  neutral.  Amidst  opinions  so  conflicting  no  decision 
could  be  reached  and  each  nation  was  left  free  to  act  upon  its  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Missionary  Kirkland,  the  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras  either  remained  neutral  or  lent  active  aid  to  the  Americans. 
The  other  nations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  arrayed  themselves  with 
the  British  and  Tories.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  Iroquois  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  King,  and  could  a  majority 
rule  have  been  enforced  and  they  presented  a  united  front  to  the  colo- 
nists, it  is  not  impossible  that  the  patriot  cause  which  long  hung  quiv- 
ering in  the  balance,  might  have  resulted  disastrously. 

There  was  a  band  of  Oneidas  with  Herkimer  at  Oriskany.  small,  to 
be  sure,  but  perhaps  enough  if  they  had  fought  upon  the  other  side  to 
have  turned  the  tide  of  that  closely  contested  battle.  St.  Leger  would 
then  have  marched  down  the  IMohawk  and  effected  a  union  with  Bur- 
goyne.  Saratoga  m.ight  then  have  worn  another  aspect.  With  a  united 
army  flushed  with  victory  they  could,  by  way  of  the  Hudson,  have 
joined  Clinton  in  New  York,  bisected  the  new  confederacy  and  dealt 
liberty  a  blow  from  which  recovery  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  found  the  League  of  the  Iroquois 
broken,  shattered  and  dismembered.  Brant  and  his  followers  fled  to 
Canada,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  by  the  British  crown.  With 
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those  who  remained  and  who  had  cai-ried  tomahawk  and  torch  into  th^ 
hapless  settlements,  the  authorities  were  disposed  to  deal  harshly  and 
despoil  them  of  their  possessions.  The  influence  of  Washington  pre- 
vailed, however,  their  lands  acquired  by  successive  treaties,  a  proper 
compensation  awarded  them  and  they  placed  upon  reservations. 

For  this  act  of  commiseration  the  Iroquois  ever  afterv/ards  regarded 
Washington  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  unalterable  affection.  Upon 
his  decease  he  was  assigned  a  place  in  the  red  man's  heaven,  an  honor, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  never  accorded  to  any  other  white  person. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  and  touching  scene  as  the  Iroquois  looked 
out  for  the  last  time  over  his  ancestral  domain.  Here  reposed  in  silent 
slumber  generations  of  his  forebears.  Under  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  distant  oak  he  reared  his  wig^'am  of  bark  and  thither  he  led  his 
dusky  bride.  From  yonder  limpid  stream  he  slaked  his  thirst  when 
wearied  with  the  chase.  In  yon  sequestered  glade  he  watched  the  state- 
ly maize  as  it  grew  and  ripened  in  the  summer  sun,  and  listened  to  the 
.  chirping  birds  and  humming  insects  as  their  voices  rose  and  fell  in 
melodious  diapson.  From  moss-crowned  eminence  he  gazed  upon  the 
billowy  undulations  of  the  swaying  tree  tops  responding  to  the  playful 
touches  of  the  summer  breeze. 

Year  after  year  had  nature  unfolded  before  him  a  shifting  panorama 
of  beauty;  spring  with  her  swelling  buds  and  opening  flowers;  sum- 
mer with  her  offspring  clad  in  raiment  of  darkest  green,  autumn  \vi:h 
her  variegated  and  gorgeous  tints  of  surpassing  loveliness;  winter  with 
the  hillside  evergreen  draped  in  robes  of  fluffy  white,  like  a  bride  ar- 
rayed for  the  altar.  As  his  vision  rested  upon  the  scenes  hallowed  by 
all  the  associations  of  the  past,  and  with  aching  heart  he  slowly  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  setting  sun,  there  must  have  burst  from  his  lips  an 
expression  best  rendered,  perhaps,  by  the  Latin  sentence,  "Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATIOX 
OF  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 


GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS    AT  WASH- 
INGTON AS  INSTITUTED  BY 
GENERAL  F.  E.  SPINNER. 

V   AN  ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  J.   EASTON.  OF  ILION, 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  March  13,  1909. 

In  order  to  lead  up  to  the  climax,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  higher  education  of  women  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  she  may  be  able  to  take  her  place  acceptably 
beside  her  brothers  when  the  tim.e  is  ripe  and  old-time  prejudice  is  done 
away  and  woman's  real  capability  recognized. 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea  was  well-nigh  universal  that 
a  superficial  and  mainly  ornamental  education  was  all  that  a  young  lady 
required  to  supplement  the  instruction  received  in  the  common  schools. 

The  first  person  to  advocate  an  enlightened  course  of  study  for  young 
ladies  was  Mrs.  Frances  Hart  Willard,  who  while  head  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  which  was  in  proximity  to  a 
college  for  men,  had  been  made  to  feel  the  disparity  between  the  sexes 
in  educational  facilities. 

In  1817  she  presented  to  President  Monroe  a  plan  for  instituting 
public  seminaries  for  girls  under  the  supervision  of  public  men.  and  in 

1818  she  laid  it  before  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  who  endorsed  it. 
and  recommended  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  that  State.  In 

1819  Mrs.  Willard  having  removed  her  seminary  to  Waterford.  N.  Y., 
succeeded  in  getting  it  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  which  also 
passed  an  act  giving  to  academies  for  girls  a  share  in  the  literature 
fund. 

Her  plan  contemplated  a  library,  a  laborator\'.  philosophical  appara- 
tus, a  large  staff  of  teachers,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  and  to  this  end 
she  asked  for  an  endowment  which  the  legislature  refused,  and  in  1821 
she  removed  her  seminary  to  Troj'.  N.  Y..  where  it  attained,  as  we  all 
know,  to  national  fame.  In  1S19  a  liberal-minded  man,  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  formerly  a  Harvard  tutor,  who  believed  in  educating  young 
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ladies  on  the  same  principles  as  young  men,  opened  a  seminary  at 
Byfield,  Mass.,  in  which  such  advanced  studies  as  astronomy  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  were  pursued,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Zilpha  Grant, 
was,  in  1S24.  called  to  become  the  first  preceptress  of  Adams'  Female 
Academy  at  Derrj-,  New  Hampshire,  v.'hich  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  Jacob  Adams.  This  was  the  first  institution  to  provide  a  systematic 
and  thoroug-h  course  of  English  study,  to  make  entrance  into  its  grades 
dependent  upon  examination,  and  to  confer  what  are  now  called  diplo- 
mas at  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1S28  Miss  Grant  becamxe  the 
principal  of  a  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  associating  with  her  Mary 
Lyon,  a  fellov-  pupil  at  Byfield  and  assistant  at  Derry,  broadening  the 
course  of  instruction  followed  at  Derry  and  almost  succeeding  in  ob- 
taining an  endowment.  In  1S32  Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  appealed  to 
the  public  to  aid  them  in  establishing  a  permanent  school  for  teachers, 
and  although  their  plans  were  again  frustrated,  they  were  eventually 
realized  in  the  opening  in  1S37  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  at  South 
Hadley.  Mass.,  the  foundation  and  frame  work  were  Miss  Grant's,  and 
the  establishment  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of  Miss  Lyon. 
She  purposed  to  found  an  institution  which  should  afford  a  thorough 
education  on  such  terms  as  would  make  it  available  to  young  women 
of  moderate  means;  and.  to  preserve  habits  of  home  industry,  to  inspire 
a  spirit  or  true  independence  and  v.-ise  economy,  it  was  her  plan  that  the 
domestic  tasks  of  the  household  should  be  so  divided  and  arranged  that 
each  could  perform  a  daily  share  without  taking  more  time  from  study 
than  was  necessary  to  give  healthy  exercise.  No  sooner  was  this  design, 
announced  than  general  attention  to  it  was  aroused.  Many  opposed; 
many  approved.  Miss  Lyons'  patient  and  diligent  elucidation  of  her 
design  overcame  opposition.  The  needed  money  was  given  with  enthu- 
siasm. At  first  buildings  and  accommodations  for  80  pupils  were  com- 
pleted, but  upon  the  first  opening  of  the  school  there  were  far  more 
applicants  than  could  be  received,  and  the  buildings  were  afterwards  en- 
larged to  accommodate  300.  Mary  Lyon  was  the  pioneer  in  the  highest 
culture  in  American  womanhood.  She  planted  the  seed  of  which  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  S.mith  and  other  sister  colleges  are  the  fruits.  Not  beautiful 
in  appearance,  there  was  little  that  told  of  the  energy-,  persistence,  sa- 
gacity and  withal  great  tenderness  and  constant  cheerfulness  combined 
with  rare  executive  ability,  that  sustained  and  carried  through  her  great 
work. 

The  world  is  better  for  the  passage  of  such  souls  across  its  surface. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  fully  300  institutions  for  the 
superior  instruction  of  women,  one-half  of  which  bear  the  title  of  "col- 
lege," but  these  provide  general  instruction,  while  essentially  collegiate 
work  is  done  by  a  smaller  group  of  institutions,  whose  admission  re- 
quirements, standards  of  instruction  and  general  organization  accord 
with  those  that  have  long  been  characteristic  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 
The  oldest  of  these,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y..  incorporated  in  1855, 
had  from  the  beginning  a  four  years'  course,  and  in  1859  graduated  its 
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first  class,  which  had  received  the  usual  college  course  of  that  time,  in- 
cluding a  two  years'  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  classes  for  instruction  is  a 
subject  which  was  widely  discussed  for  half  a  century,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  experiment  was  first  tried  and  where  the 
most  favorable  results  have  been  attained.  It  would  make  my  paper 
far  too  long-  to  enter  into  the  arguments  pro  and  con  of  this  much 
argued  subject.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  by  all  right  thinking 
men  and  women  that  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes  has  been  a  mutual 
restraint;  the  average  standing  of  women  has  been  equal  to  and  often 
better  than  that  of  men;  true  ideas  of  manliness  and  womanliness  have 
not  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  association;  they  do  not  find  women 
have  proved  burdensome  by  reason  of  inferior  scholarship;  or  main- 
tained their  equal  standing  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  nor  that  ill- 
advised  marriages  have  resulted  in  larger  proportion  than  among  the 
educated  classes  generally,  and  those  most  familiar  with  the  working 
of  co-educational  institutions  testify  that  experience  has  proved  the 
groundlessness  of  all  argument  against  it.  The  change  of  sentiment  in 
favot  of  co-education  can  perhaps  be  best  learned  from  the  statement 
that,  whereas  there  were  in  1867  but  22  men's  colleges  open  to  women, 
in  1889  the  number  amounted  to  200,  the  majority  being  in  the  west  and 
southwest,  sentiment  in  the  eastern  States  being  generally  averse  to  co- 
education, and  where  they  have  chosen  a  middle  course  and  estab- 
lished affiliated  institutions  such  as  Harvard  Annex,  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
and  Barnard  College  in  New  York.  Oberlin  College  was  the  first  to 
practice  co-education,  as  early  as  1837  opening  its  doors  to  four  young 
ladies,  admitting  them  to  the  freshman  class;  and  the  ne.xt  was  Ar.- 
tioch  College,  opened  in  1852. 

The  school  of  fine  arts  connected  with  Yale  College,  established  in 
1S64,  was  founded  with  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no  distino-- 
tion  in  matter  of  sex. 

In  1870  Michigan  University  and  Illinois  University  gave  women  per- 
mission to  enter,  and  in  1872  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Vermont 
followed  their  example.  Boston  University,  opened  in  1871-72,  admitted 
women  from  the  beginning,  and  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
opened  its  doors  to  women  in  1873. 

The  profession  of  teacher  was  for  many  years  the  only  one  open  to 
women,  and  that  profession  was  so  poorly  paid  that  it  was  hard  for  a 
teacher  who  had  any  one  depending  upon  her  for  support  to  make  but 
the  most  meager  living,  and  if  a  young  lady  had  not  taste  for  teaching 
and  prepared  herself  by  a  special  course  to  enter  some  other  vocation, 
she  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  men  and  accused  of  unwomanli- 
ness  and  of  usurping  the  rights  that  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  bitter 
was  the  struggle  of  many  a  brave  woman  to  find  recognition  and  em- 
ployment where  her  capabilities  and  education  gave  her  a  right  to  be, 
and  then  with  far  less  wages  than  her  brother  was  receiving  for  the 
same  work. 
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There  are  as  yet  few  traditions  with  reg-ard  to  the  work  of  educated 
women.  There  are  cases  where  woman's  work  is  as  valuable  as  man's, 
but  they  are  paid  less,  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  the  custom.  A 
well  educated  woman  with  an  open  mind,  unhampered  by  dread  of  the 
loss  of  social  position,  need  not  long  look  for  work.  She  may  have  to 
submit  to  some  preparatory  training-,  to  begin  low  down,  but  she  has  got 
the  general  preparation  which  will  enable  her  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties. 

We  find  in  New  York  city  out  of  a  total  of  184,857  native  born  women 
in  gainful  occupations,  there  are  18,555  in  professional  work, -and  in 
trade  and  transportation  work  there  are  52,090  native  born  women.  I 
quote  these  illustrations  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  following 
deduction:  only  in  large  cities  is  there  a  choice  between  occupations 
for  women:  in  fonrier  years  and  largely  now,  the  choice  was  between 
factory  work  and  domestic  service.  Many  causes  combine  to  make  it 
necessary  for  an  increasing  number  of  educated  women  to  work  for 
their  livelihood,  yet  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  employment  with 
sufficient  remuneration  remains  as  great  as  ever;  so  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  army  of  women  knocking  at  the  doors  of  government  offices 
looking  for  employment,  and  you  will  learn  later  our  "Uncle  Samuel" 
*does  not  discriminate  between  his  boys  and  girls  in  the  m.atter  of  wages. 

When  Gen.  Francis  E.  Spinner  was  appointed  to  the  Treasurership  of 
the  United  States  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering  thick  over  our  be- 
loved land,  and  so  m.any  of  his  clerks  responded  to  the  call  to  arms 
that  it  became  a  problem  how  to  get  the  work  accomplished,  for  it  had 
become  Herculean  from  the  v,-ar  and  its  expects. 

Gen.  Spinner's  experience  as  a  banker  had  taught  him  woman's 
especial  fitness  for  handling  money,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  for 
testing-  her  ability  he  suggested  to  Secretary  Chase  the  advisability  of 
employing  women  in  the  government  offices,  and  he  carried  into  effect 
this  innovation,  though  not  without  much  opposition;  he  fought  her 
battles  against  blind  prejudice,  political  greed  and  despotic  tradition 
with  such  force  and  persistence  that  opposition  was  conquered  and 
Secretary  Chase  accorded  his  plan  a  trial.  Knowing  full  well  how 
much  depended  on  it,  he  chose  most  carefully  the  pioneer  corps  of 
seven  who  were  to  clear  the  way  for  an  army  of  toiling  women,  and 
they  justified  his  choice  and  proved  beyond  cavil,  that  in  efficiency, 
honesty  and  faithful  devotion  to  duty,  they  took  rank  with  the  best  of 
their  brothers.  Soon  this  vanguard  was  followed  by  others;  one  strong- 
hSJ4  after  another  was  stormed  and  occupied,  until  today  thousands  are 
en:5'pI4yed  by  the  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone. 

-0^i§4¥al  Spinner  builded  better  than  he  knew;  he  m.ade  an  epoch  in 
tr¥d>hlit&f^'  of  woma-n  by  opening  to  her  as  a  worker  the  various  de- 
paftm^nt^  a-i  Washington  to  which  she  had  formerly  been  admitted  only 
a^*A  'x^isifi5i=\'-  until  toda\'  th.at  little  corps  of  seven  has  niultiplied  into 

In   the  Treasury  department  proper  there  are  nosv  employed  113S 
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women.  In  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing  there  are  1483.  In 
the  war  department  proper  there  are  209,  state,  war  and  navy  depart- 
ment 83,  department  of  justice  proper  30,  post  office  proper  359,  navy 
department  proper  74,  department  of  the  interior  proper  955,  miscella- 
neous branches  of  the  interior  58,  department  of  agriculture  759,  de- 
partment of  commerce  and  labor  proper  436,  civil  service  commission 
20,  government  printing  ofRce  1181,  Smithsonian  Institution  40,  making  a 
grand  total  of  6440  women  employed  in  Washington  alone;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  others  in  government  employment  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  In  the  civil  service  examinations  of  1907  which  took 
place  in  Washington,  there  were  1884  ladies  passed,  being  99  per  cent 
of  those  examined,  while  of  the  men  examined  only  84  per  cent  passed. 

Of  the  women  passing,  132  were  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*'Women  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  any  department,  be 
appointed  to  any  of  the  clerkships  therein  authorized  by  law,  upon  the 
same  requisites  and  conditions,  and  with  the  same  compensation  as  are 
prescribed  for  men." 

My  first  plan  for  this  paper  was  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gen. 
Spinner,  but  when  I  found  that  such  a  paper  had  already  been  read 
beiTcre  this  Society  by  one  who  knew  him  personally  and  intimately,  I 
abandoned  it,  but  I  have  found  from  communication  with  those  who 
knew  him,  that  he  was  a  man  generous  and  warm-hearted,  doing  many 
kindly  deeds  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  I  have  also  seen 
an  autograph  letter  from  him  to  a  young  lady  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  speaking  most  beautifully  of  home  and  the  home  life,  and 
that  General  Francis  E.  Spinner  is  most  gratefully  remembered  and 
honored  by  the  women  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  placing  in 
positions  of  trust  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  statue  which  will  soon 
adorn  Myers  Park  in  this  village,  and  while  we  of  Herkimer  county 
a.re  gainers  by  it,  we  can  but  deplore  the  perversity  of  Congress  in  not 
according  it  the  site  asked  for  it  in  Washington,  and  which  seemed  so 
suitable  a  place  for  his  statue  to  stand,  who  had  so  well  earned  the 
name  of  "The  Watch  Dog  of  the  Treasury." 

No  man  who  plants  a  single  good  seed  can  foretell  the  tree  which 
may  grow  from  it,  nor  the  fruit  which  it  may  yield  for  the  healing  of 
men  and  women. 


CLARA  BARTON  AND  THE  RED  CROSS 
MOVEMENT. 


AX  ADDRESS  BV  MISS  ELLA  RUSSELL,  OF  ILION, 

Deivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  March  13,  1909. 

Second  only  to  Florence  Nightingale  ranks  Clara  Barton  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  as  philanthropist,  and  second  to  her  English  sister 
only  because  Florence  Nightingale's  work  began  eight  years  first. 

In  America  her  name  leads  among  those  of  our  most  noble,  brave, 
self-sacrificing  women.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  written,  "CJara  Bar- 
ton is  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Red  Cross  is  Clara 
Barton."  For  many  \-ears  this  was  practically  true,  and  now  that  the 
organization  is  great  in  itself — not  to  be  summed  up  in  one  (or  even  a 
thousand  persons) — the  world  acknowledges  that  to  Clara  Barton  alone 
and  her  untiring  zeal  the  American  Red  Cross  owes  its  existence. 

She  was  a  New  England  girl,  born  in  North  Adams.  Mass.,  completing 
her  education  at  the  Liberal  Institute,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  from  whence  she 
returned  to  her  New  England  home. 

In  1853  she  established  a  free  school  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  assuming 
the  responsibility  for  three  months  at  her  own  expense,  having  been 
assured  it  could  not  succeed.  She  began  with  six  scholars  in  an  old 
building,  making  the  little  school  grow  into  two  large  ones,  with  600 
pupils  on  the  roll,  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  large  building.  Later 
she  visited  Washington  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  patent  office, 
where  she  labored  faithfully  for  three  years  but  was  removed  during 
Buchanan's  administration,  it  being  claimed  she  was  a  "black  Repub- 
lican." She  was  reinstated  but  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  for  a  broader  field. 

Her  work  was  entirelj-  independent  of  any  of  the  State  organizations, 
or  the  Sanitary  or  Christian  commissions. 

She  advertised  that  if  comforts  and  necessities  for  the  soldiers  were 
sent  to  her  apartments  she  would  attend  to  their  distribution.  Confi- 
dence was  immediately  given  her,  and  v.'hen  the  boats  went  down  the 
Potomac  she  was  on  board  with  her  precious  freight  for  the  hospitals. 
But  when  she  offered  to  go  beyond  the  lines  there  seemed  no  place  for 
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her.  She  appealed  with  tears  on  her  face  to  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  Rucker,  who  bade  her  "God  speed." 

Thrilling  and  almost  incredible  are  the  tales  of  the  heroic  bravery  of 
this  noble  woman  upon  the  battlefields.  Lucy  Larcrom  writes:  "We 
see  her  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Antietam,  (where  the  regular  army 
supplies  did  not  arrive  till  three  days  after)  furnishing  from  her  wagon 
cordials  and  bandages  for  the  wounded,  making  gruel  for  the  fainting 
men  from  the  meal  in  which  her  medicines  had  been  packed,  extracting 
with  her  own  hand  a  bullet  from  the  cheek  of  a  wounded  soldier,  tending 
■  the  fallen  all  day  with  her  throat  parched  and  face  blackened  by  sul- 
phurous smoke,  and  at  night,  (when  the  surgeons  were  dismayed  at 
finding  themselves  left  with  only  one  half  burnt  candle,  and  amid 
thousands  of  bleeding,  dying  men.)  illuminating  the  field  with  candles 
and  lanterns  her  forethought  had  supplied.  No  wonder  they  called  her 
the  "Angel  of  the  Battlefield."  Hours  could  be  spent  recounting  her 
deeds  of  mercy.  After  the  close  of  the  war  she  superintended  the  mark- 
ing of  soldiers*  graves  at  Andersonville,  finding  when  she  went  to  the 
work  between  three  and  four  bushels  of  letters  of  inquiry  awaiting  her. 
Congress  afterward  awarded  her  $15,000  for  her  services. 

In  1870  Miss  Barton  was  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  was  invited  to  go  into  the  field  and  witness  the  work 
of  the  German  Red  Cross.  She  enlisted  in  the  work  and  in  Strasburg 
led  in  beneficence,  aiding  under  the  Red  Cross  flag  the  bewildered 
women  and  children.  When  Metz  passed  into  German  hands  she  again 
entered  that  city  with  loaded  cars  bearing  food  and  clothing  to  help 
the  stricken  inhabitants;  afterward  in  Paris  at  that  awful  hour  when 
the  "Commune  fell"  and  the  streets  were  black  from  fire  and  red  with 
blood,  this  American  woman  was  in  the  midst,  bearing  not  only  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  words  of  inspiration. 

In  1873  Miss  Barton  returned  to  America,  enthusiastic  over  Red 
Cross  principles,  promising  to  use  her  influence  with  our  government 
to  open  the  Red  Cross  treaty.  She  told  of  the  perfect  accord  between 
the  military  and  the  Red  Cross  relief.  There  was  neither  medical  nor 
hospital  work  save  through  and  under  the  treaty  of  Geneva.  The  Red 
Cross  Brassart  flashed  on  the  arm  of  every  agent  of  relief,  from  the 
medical  director  in  the  headquarters  of  the  King,  to  the  little  boy 
carrying  water  to  his  wounded  lieutenant;  from  the  noble  Empress 
Augusta  and  her  court  and  poor  Eugenie  (while  she  had  one)  to  the 
patient,  tired  nurse  in  the  lowliest  hospital  or  tent  by  the  wayside.  No 
record  of  needless  inhumanity  stains  the  history  of  that  war. 

In  order  that  my  compound  subject  may  be  made  clear  it  seem  essen- 
tial here  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  began  with  the 
experience  of  a  Swiss,  M.  Henri  Dunant,  v/ho  after  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  in  1859,  was  a  witness  of  the  terrible  and  unnecessary  sufferings 
of  the  thousands  of  wounded  because  of  lack  of  adequate  medical  care, 
hospital  accommodations  and  supplies. 

Soon  after  he  wrote  a  little  book  describing  those  horrors  and  sug- 
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gesting  how,  by  org-anization,  great  relief  might  be  given.  It  attracted 
such  general  attention  that  it  lead  in  three  months  to  the  calling  of  a 
preliminary  conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  followed  in  1864 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  where  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  organized. 
The  treaty  being  signed  by  eleven  of  the  powers,  America  was  be- 
sought to  join,  and  it  is  recorded  that  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Seward,  gave  as  reason  for  the  United  States'  declination,  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  "cruel  and  relentless  war  which  did  not  give  time 
for  considerations  of  that  kind."  The  desire  of  the  convention  was  to 
establish  a  link  between  the  civil  and  military  element,  on  the  domain 
of  charity,  by  \\-hich  they  might  be  made  to  work  harmoniously  side 
by  side.  Ten  resolutions,  with  several  suggestions  following,  were  made, 
the  gist  of  which  was  this:  "Surgeons,  nurses  and  ambulance  trains 
have  long  been  held  to  be  non-combatants."  The  Geneva  Convention 
declared  them  neutral  (provided,  and  this  was  the  important  step) 
they  wore  the  badge  of  a  Red  Cross  on  a  white  ground,  which  had  been 
previously  stamped,  passed  and  issued  by  the  medical  authorities.  The 
badge  is  the  Swiss  flag,  with  a  reversal  of  its  colors.  The  convoy  of 
prisoners  under  escort,  bearing  that  sign  is  safe;  no  officer  can  fire  up- 
on them  by  mistake.  An  international  committee  was  then  formed, 
through  which  each  national  organization  must  communicate.  Several 
other  nations  joined  and  excellent  work  was  being  done. 

America  remained  indifferent.  Clara  Barton  was  ill  after  returning 
from  abroad  and  it  was  several  years  before  she  could  call  for  the  un- 
used documents  in  our  State  Department.  The  communications  were 
all  in  foreign  languiges,  and  seemed  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
American  mind. 

From  '77  to  'SI  she  appeared  in  a  new  role.  She  translated,  wrote  and 
lectured,  all  at  her  own  expense.  In  constant  communication  with  for- 
eign government,  but  it  was  not  till  the  winter  of  '81  and  '82,  at  the 
commencement  of  President  Garfield's  administration,  that  her  labors 
met  success.  Before  the  Presidential  message  was  written.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  among  the  martyred,  but  President  Arthur  car- 
ried out  his  plan.s  and  the  American  Association,  with  Clara  Barton  as 
president,  was  ratified  by  the  international  powers  in  the  congress  at 
Berne.  Clara  Barton  says:  "that  night  (for  I  had  cabled  it  by  request) 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,  lighted  bon- 
fires in  the  streets  of  Switzerland,  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  a 
little  four  line  paragraph  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington  alone  an- 
nounced it  to  America." 

Thus  our  America,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  our  America 
■which  claims  always  to  be  a  leader,  always  first,  filed  into  line,  the  32d 
nation  to  join  the  Red  Cross. 

However,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Barton,  the  privilege  of  aiding 
not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  at  any  national  calamity,  was  first  em- 
braced by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Barton  writes:  "Thus  the  spring  of  1S82  found  us — a  few  people, 
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tired  and  weak,  with  five  years  of  costly  service,  a  treaty  gained,  with 
no  fund,  no  war,  nor  prospect  of  any,  and  no  helpful  connection  with, 
or  acknowledgement  by,  the  g-overnment."  Soon  the  news  of  "Half  the 
State  of  Michigan  on  Fire"  called  to  action  laws  of  civil  relief.  A 
little  draft  on  the  purse  of  the  President  of  the  Association  and  an 
agent  was  sent  to  the  field.  Others  generously  joined,  supplies  were 
sent,  and  thus  the  first  civil  field  work  of  which  we  have  record  in  the 
United  States  was  commenced. 

The  following  year  the  flood  from  the  Ohio  River  called  for  Red  Cross 
aid.  There  was  little  loss  of  life  but  crops  were  ruined,  and  through 
the  Association,  Mr.  Sibley,  noted  seed  dealer  of  Rochester,  sent  $10,000 
worth  of  seed  for  replanting.  Besides  this  some  funds  were  sent  from 
the  first  Red  Cross  Societies  formed  in  this  country,  namely  those  at 
Dansville,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  this  State,  The  Association  mean- 
while decided  that  to  be  of  real  service  in  sudden  disaster  it  must  be 
independent  of  the  slow,  ordinary  methods  of  soliciting  relief.  It  would 
not  pay  salar>'  to  officers,  paying  only  those  employed  for  manual  labor, 
and  that  it  must  always  be  in  possession  of  a  stated  sum  of  money. 
This  sum  to  be  independent  even  of  the  closed  doors  of  a  bank,  which 
might  prevent  leaving  for  a  scene  of  disaster  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday, 
(as  happened  at  Johnstown  and  one  or  two  other  calamities.)  So  Miss 
Barton  placed  a  sum  of  $3,000  upon  momentary  call  at  the  service  of 
the  Association, 

Soon  another  rise  in  the  Ohio  River,  followed  by  a  terrific  cyclone, 
brought  Miss  Barton  and  the  Red  Cross  again  to  the  front.  Four  hun- 
dred miles  of  destitution  along  the  river  banks,  with  homeless  people 
and  their  little  ones  freezing  and  starving,  A  boat  was  chartered  and 
Miss  Barton  says:  "I  found  myself  that  night  on  the  first  Red  Cross 
relief  boat  in  America,  with  a  staunch  crew  of  thirty  men  and  a  skilled 
captain,  and  the  boat  under  my  command,"  Most  exciting  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  how  they  wove  the  river  diagonally  where  homeless,  shiv- 
ering people  were  gathered,  calling  for  the  most  responsible  person,  a 
clergyman  if  possible,  leaving  supplies  and  hastening  on,  receiving  only 
gratitude  and  wonder  at  who  we  were,  where  we  came  from,  and  what 
that  strange  flag  meant.  Then  came  the  Mississippi  flood  in  1S84.  In 
'85  the  Texas  famine.  In  '87  the  yellow  fever  in  Florida.  In  '88  the 
Mount  Vernon  cyclone.  In  '89  the  Johnstown  flood.  In  '91  the  Russian 
famine.  In  '93  the  Sea  Island  Relief,  In  '96  the  Armenian  Relief,  In 
'98  the  Cuban  war.  In  1900  Galveston,  And  between  1900  and  the 
present,  I  have  not  just  the  dates,  the  Philippines,  Italy,  Chili,  Canada. 
In  1906  the  California  earthquake,  and  now  the  Messina.  To  all  of  these 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  were  promptly  sent. 

The  President,  Miss  Barton,  usually  in  the  lead,  her  executive  ability, 
her  power  of  organlaztion,  her  wonderful  forethought  in  providing  the 
articles  most  necessary  in  disasters  calling  for  means  utterly  unlike  the 
preceding  one,  made  her  work  remarkable.  Not  merely  doling  out 
charities,  but  vitalizing  and  making  the  people  left,  self-reliant  by 
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work;  presenting  the  truest  of  all  ways,  that  of  helping  themselves  by 
helping  others,  and  founding  workshops  wherein  employment  could  be 
found. 

Miss  Barton  was  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national conferences  at  Geneva  in  1884,  Carlsruhe  '87,  Rome  '92,  Vienna 
'97,  St.  Petersburg  1903. 

From  the  early  nineties  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  had  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  amount  accomplished  by  our  Red  Cross  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations.  By  the  Italian  Society  the  funds  alone  re- 
ported in  1904  were  over  $800,000;  the  Austrian  over  $17,000,  and  the 
Japanese  over  $4,000,000.  Ours  reported  $1,702.  The  Japanese  was 
largest  in  membership — over  800,000  adherents — our  membership  was 
123. 

The  independent  organization  of  our  Red  Cross  and  the  semi-inde- 
pendent operations  of  its  field  force  in  time  of  war,  had  always  given 
rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  friction  and  jealousy.  When  our  Red  Cross 
went  to  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  although  by  permis- 
sion of  the  President,  it  seemed  by  its  attitude  to  infer  that  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army  was  somewhat  incompetent,  and  it  had  come  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  as  it  carried  out  its  own  ideas  regardless  of  the 
military  force,  it  was  occasionally  resented.  Unity  of  plan  seemed 
essential. 

The  experience  of  Japan  had  proven  that  the  people  would  support  a 
Red  Cross  that  is  under  the  direction  of  the  military  authorities,  as 
generously  as  one  that  tried  to  take  the  field  in  an  attitude  of  semi- 
independence. 

A  congressional  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  and  it  was 
deemed  best  for  Miss  Barton  and  her  associate  officers  to  resign  in 
order  that  a  re-incorporation  might  be  effected,  and  changes  thua 
brought  about  which  would  greatly  enlarge  its  usefulness  by  placing  it 
In  close  relation  with  the  government. 

So  by  an  act  of  congress  in  1904  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
was  re-incorporated  and  brought  directly  under  government  supervision. 
Mrs.  John  Logan  acted  as  president  for  a  brief  period,  then  President 
William  H.  Taft  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  which  he  still  holds. 

Resolutions  of  the  most  kindly  feeling  were  extended  Miss  Barton. 
Col.  William  Cary  Sanger  of  Oneida  County  is  the  president  of  the  New 
York  State  branch.  A  national  meeting  is  held  annually  in  which  ail 
State  branches  confer. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  last  December  two  new  features 
were  introduced  which  will  better  enable  the  Society  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

The  new  office  of  National  Director  was  created  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bick- 
nell.  who  for  eleven  years  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  fill.s  the  position.  lie  is  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  work,  taking  orlicial  charge  and  carrying  out  distribution  on  scien- 
tific lines. 
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In  order  to  supply  the  expert  assistants  the  director  must  have,  a 
new  class  of  members,  called  Institutional  members,  was  established 
and  will  be  drawn  from  the  great  charitable  organizations  in  the  promi- 
nent centers  of  the  country.  Under  the  new  plan  of  administration, 
even  when  a  community  can  itself  provide  all  the  money  and  supplies 
necessary,  the  Red  Cross  may  render  valuable  assistance  by  giving  the 
services  of  the  national  director  and  his  trained  agents,  thus  aiding 
where  heretofore  it  could  not. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  departments — Emergency,  Wax  and 
International  Relief.  While  there  is  no  organic  connection  between  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  War  Department,  there  is  the  most  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, the  Red  Cross  having  its  quarters  in  the  War  Department  Build- 
ing, the  department  standing  ready  to  furnish  tents  and  other  supplies 
in  tim.e  of  need. 

Its  entire  support,  however,  comes  from  the  members'  dues,  the  in- 
come from  a  small  endowment,  and  contributions. 

When  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba  began,  Miss  Barton,  with  her  as- 
sistants, established  the  Red  Cross  hospital  in  Xew  York  city;  this  met 
opposition,  but  has  been  more  than  justified  by  subsequent  events.  It 
prepared  skillful  nurses  and  familiarized  members  of  the  Society  with 
I  ambulance  and  hospital  work  and  teaching  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
This  hospital  still  exists  and  is  now  a  regularly  organized  hospital  under 
the  State  laws,  and  is,  moreover,  the  only  hospital  in  this  country 
established  under  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  National  Red 
Cross, 

Its  object  is  to  exemplify  in  time  of  peace  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  neutrality,  which  are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Red  Cross  work.  It  receives  patients  for  treatment  and  opera- 
tions, and  is  training  nurses  pledged  to  render  service  in  time  of  war  or 
calamity  at  the  call  of  the  National  Red  Cross. 

The  nurses  are  called  Sisters,  but  the  term  has  no  religious  signifi- 
cance, whatever.  Our  valley  has  now  a  personal  interest  in  this  insti- 
tution, as  Miss  Inez  Lynch  of  Ilion  has  recently  been  given  charge  of 
the  operating  room. 

The  Red  Cross  has  also  the  most  approved  portable  hospitals.  Its 
ambulance  and  stretcher  bearers  are  in  the  rear  of  every  army,  while 
electric  lights  and  antiseptic  dressings  are  established  facts  on  every 
battlefield. 

It  has  also  its  fleet.  Its  flag  ship  is  the  State  of  Texas,  which  is  at 
once  a  training  ship,  a  storehouse  and  floating  hospital.  A  smaller  boat 
is  called  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  gunboat  is  named  "Moynier,"  from  the 
President  of  the  International  Association.  (The  latter  was  purchased 
by  readers  of  the  Outlook.) 

The  organization  is  now  reprsented  by  43  nations,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  five  millions. 

On  December  27th,  1908,  I  cut  this  from  the  Tribune: 
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SAN    FRANCISCO   RELIEF   NEARLY  DONE. 
Society  to  Go  Out  of  Existence  This  Week. 

With  the  end  of  the  old  year  the  San  Francisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Society,  which  has  handled  $9,500,000  in  contributions  since  the  great 
earthquake  and  fire,  will  go  out  of  existence.  This  huge  sum  was  dis- 
tributed at  an  expense  of  2.3  per  cent.  There  are  nearly  $400,000  left, 
which  will  be  transferred  to  various  charities.  The  Society  not  only 
fed  and  lodged  thousands  for  several  months,  after  the  fire,  but  it  has 
provided  eight  thousand  permanent  homes  for  thirty  thousand  people 
and  has  established  a  permanent  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm  at  a 
cost  of  $375,000.    Of  the  money  contributed,  New  York  gave  $2,250,000. 

That,  you  will  recall,  was  December  27th;  on  the  28th  occurred  the 
Messina  earthquake,  and  the  $400,000  mentioned  was  immediately  sent 
on.  The  great  work  in  Messina  is  still  fresh  in  all  our  minds,  while 
intensely  interesting,  I  can  only  take  time  to  quote  the  amount  sent  on. 
In  all  it  exceeds  $840,700.  For  the  purchase  and  shipping  of  lumber  for 
houses,  $100,000.  The  houses  constructed  with  this  money  will  be  de- 
signated by  a  small  sign  bearing  a  disk  with  a  Red  Cross  and  the  words 
"American  Red  Cxoss,  1909."  $225,000  has  been  presented  Queen  Helena 
for  establishing  an  agricultural  colony  in  Calabra  or  Sicily  for  the  or- 
phans in  the  earthquake  district.  The  colony  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  Embassy  in  Italy. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped,  and  the  American  v.ork  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  through 
that. 

Not  content  with  the  fitful  work  of  occasional  calamities,  the  organ- 
ization has  begun  a  campaign  with  our  ever  present  scourge,  tubercu- 
losis. This  crusade  had  its  origin  in  the  German  Red  Cross  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  when  it  had  on  hand  many  hundreds  of  portable 
houses  which  had  been  used  as  hospital  barracks  in  time  of  war.  These 
W'ere  used  for  housing  tuberculosis  patients.  From  this  has  grown  the 
highly  developed  work  of  the  present  day.  Few  people  know  that  the 
great  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  Washington  in 
September  and  October,  ISOS,  was  the  outgrowth  of  this  remarkable 
work  of  the  German  Red  Cross.  In  January,  1908,  our  Red  Cross  de- 
cided to  concentrate  its  efforts  first  on  establishing  tuberculosis  day 
camps  in  or  near  cities  where  patients  may  find  conditions  essential  to 
cure, — rest,  air,  light  and  proper  food.  The  first  American  camp  was 
opened  in  Schenectady,  June  29th,  and  was  conducted  three  months  in 
co-operation  with  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  and  the  local 
charities.  The  District  of  Columbia  soon  opened  another.  The  largest 
day  camp  is  in  New  York  city  and  was  opened  December  1st,  this  winter. 
It  is  on  the  roof  of  the  .Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  CJinic  fitted  the  roof 
and  furnishes  physician.s.  The  expense  of  nursing  and  feeding  the  40 
patients  is  being  met  by  the  New  York  County  Red  Cross.  Eventually 
they  will  accoinmoJate  100  patients  and  the  camp  will  become  a  night 
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camp  as  well.  Other  camps  will  be  opened  in  several  other  cities  this 
spring. 

The  sale  of  the  little  Christmas  stamp  to  aid  this  cause  originated 
with  the  Portugese  in  1904.  In  this  country  Delaware  was  the  first  to 
try  the  stamp  sale  and  the  receipts,  $3. 000,  were  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  Wilmington.  Pennsylvania  next  tried  the 
sale  and  this  year  it  became  a  national  aifair. 

Jacob  Riis,  himself  a  Dane,  highly  favored  the  scheme,  saying,  "it  is 
not  merely  for  making  money,  it  is  educational.  Every  one  who  sees 
•  this  stamp  wants  to  know  what  it  means,  and  when  people  want  t© 
know,  the  fight  is  won.  It  is  because  people  do  not  know  a  few  amaz- 
ingly simple  things  that  people  die  of  tuberculosis." 

Scientists  state  that  it  would  be  possible  to  stamp  out  the  Great 
White  Plague  entirely  from  this  country  in  fifty  years  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid  the  subject  and  sufl^icient  funds  raised  to  defray  ex- 
penses. 

The  net  amount  realized  by  the  stamp  sale  in  New  York  city  alone 
was  $11,270.38.  The  complete  report  I  have  not  seen  but  I  read  an  esti- 
mate, between  the  holidays,  that  it  would  exceed  $30,000. 

Just  a  few  words  more  regarding  Miss  Barton.  She  holds  decora- 
tions, or  diplomas  of  honor,  from  ten  foreign  nations.  She  has  written 
.\,  four  books  regarding  Red  Cross  work  which  show  marked  literary 
'  ability.  Her  present  home  is  in  Glen  Echo,  a  suburb  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  trolley  station  nearest  it  is  called  Red  Cross.  Although  79 
years  of  age,  she  leads  a  busy,  active  life.  In  1905,  soon  after  retiring 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Red  Cross,  she  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  First  Aid  Organization.  In  this,  lectures  and  lessons  are  given 
to  classes  in  which  the  best  methods  are  taught  whereby  first  aid  may 
be  given  the  injured.  It  is  especially  useful  to  police  and  firemen.  She 
is  also  president  of  the  Children's  Star  League. 

It  is  said  of  her  personal  appearance:  "Her  hair  is  still  dark,  her 
eyes  are  the  sweetest  in  the  world.  They  challenge  you  to  tell  only 
what  is  absolutely  true.  They  appeal  to  that  which  is  best  in  you." 
She  still  has  the  same  unselfish  heart,  the  hopeful  nature  and  helpful 
spirit.  A  few  years  since  Sarah  K.  Bolton  wrote  Miss  Barton  asking 
for  information  for  a  sketch  she  was  about  to  write  of  her.  In  the 
modest  reply  she  wrote:  "The  humdrum  work  of  my  everyday  life 
seems  to  me  quite  without  incident.  I  know  of  nothing  remarkable  I 
have  done." 


JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  FREDERICK  A.  RAY,  OF  HERKIMER, 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  May  14,  1910. 

From  that  pioneer  of  native  born  American  authors.  Cotton  Mather, 
down  to  our  present  day  writers  of  fiction,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  name 
in  our  field  of  letters  more  unique,  about  whose  memory  clusters  more 
affectionate  remembrance,  than  that  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

It  has  been  said  of  Cooper  that  he  deserves  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  national  of  our  authors.  He  did  not  pattern  his  efforts  after  the 
novelists  of  the  old  world,  as  wa^  said  of  his  contemporary,  Washing-toa 
Irving'.  His  aim  was  to  spread  abroad  the  praises  of  the  natural  scen- 
ery of  the  country  and  the  pioneer  life  in  its  early  history.  The  new- 
ness and  greatness  of  his  efforts  grew  into  a  popularity  that  has  made 
his  name  famous  in  every  land. 

He  was  the  eleventh  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  i>orn  to  William 
Cooper  and  his  wife  and  he  was  bom  at  Burlington,  X.  J.,  September  15, 
1789.  The  elder  Cooper  was  a  Quaker  and  his  wife  a  Swede.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  William  Cooper  came  to  that  site  of  the  town 
which  he  afterward  named  C^operstown,  in  the  interest  of  New  Jersey 
mortgagees  who  had  loaned  money  to  one  George  Croghan,  the  same 
Croghan  having  mortgaged  100,000  acres  of  land  to  these  Jersey  parties. 
So  impressed  was  the  elder  Cooper  with  the  surroundings  that  he  after- 
ward went  to  this  wilderness  and  becam.e  the  founder  of  the  town 
which  bore  his  name.  It  is  to  be  here  noted  that  Cooperstown  was 
named  for  William  Cooper,  its  founder,  and  not  for  his  son,  the  dis- 
tinguished novelist. 

In  this  picturesque  region,  with  its  mountains,  lakes  and  woods,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  paussed  his  early  days.  The  settlers  were  mostly 
French,  German  and  Irish,  together  with  the  woodsman,  the  hunter  and 
the  Indian.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  here  among  this  strange  admixture 
of  humanity,  with  their  tales  of  the  just  passed  Revolution,  the  inspira- 
tion came  to  him.  in  after  life  to  portray  in  prose  the  scenes  of  earlier 
and  rigorous  days. 

Cooper's  early  education  was  gained  at  the  local  academy  which  his 
father  had  assisted  in  founding.  Afterv.-ard  he  studied  at  Albany  under 
the  private  tutorship  of  an  Episcopal  rector.    That  his  education  waa 
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neglected  is  deplored  by  his  critics  who,  however,  unite  in  proclaimingr 
him  the  greatest  portrayer  of  natural  scenes. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Cooper  entered  Yale,  the  youngest  student  but 
one  in  that  institution.  He  is  responsible,  himself,  for  the  statement 
that  he  put  in  his  time  there  at  play  or  walking  about  the  beautiful  hills 
or  the  bay  at  New  Haven.  In  his  third  year  at  Yale  he  was  expelled 
for  some  boyish  pranks,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
His  deficient  education  is  responsible  for  his  lack  of  refined  taste,  and  a 
certain  crudeness  to  which  the  aforesaid  critics  point. 

Next  we  learn  of  him  in  1808,  he  had  entered  the  navy.  Here  he  was 
to  meet  with  more  experiences  that  he  afterward  used  to  novelistic  ad- 
vantage. His  father  was  now  in  congress  and  to  his  influence  can  be 
ascribed  the  son's  appointment  in  the  navy.  F'or  a  time  he  was  sta- 
tioned on  Lake  Erie  on  board  the  Wasp  and  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  "don't  give  up  the  ship"  Lawrence.  It  is  said  the  two  became 
great  friends.  But  love  played  havoc  with  his  naval  career  and  he  mar- 
ried a  Huguenot  lady  of  Westchester,  a  Miss  DeLancey.  In  June,  1811. 
one  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  our  second  war  with  England,  he 
resigned  from  the  navy  and  settled  in  Westchester.  Three  years  later 
he  was  back  in  Cooperstown.  Again  he  took  up  his  abode  in  W^eat- 
chester  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

A  mere  accident  was  here  responsible  for  his  taking  up  a  literary 
career.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  a  strong,  dominating  will,  that 
only  the  gentleness  and  tact  of  his  wife  could  control,  and  that  her 
control  over  him  assisted  in  many  difficulties,  and  through  her  assisft- 
ance  and  advice  he  began  his  writing.  The  accident  above  referred  to 
was  this, — he  had  been  reading  to  his  wife  a  novel  in  which  the  author 
had  described  English  society  and  its  tastes.  The  book  did  not  please 
him.  Putting  it  aside  he  exclaimed,  "I  could  write  a  better  book  my- 
self!" The  wife,  who  believed  in  him,  urged  him  to  try  his  hand  and 
in  1820  he  published  his  first  work,  "Precaution,"  a  book  in  which  he 
thought  to  portray  English  life  as  the  other  had  not.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject  about  which  he  wrote,  and  the  attempt  was  a  flat 
failure. 

His  father's  prominence  in  political  affairs  gave  him  access  to  the 
great  men  of  the  day  and  it  was  at  the  house  of  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  John  Jay,  that  he  heard  related  the  story  of  a 
spy  who  had  played  between  the  opposing  armies  in  the  Revolution. 
It  was  a  theme  about  which  he  was  more  familiar  than  English  life 
and  he  took  it  up  as  a  subject,  and  a  year  later  produced  the  book 
called  "The  Spy."  It  was  a  success  and  soon  met  with  a  sale  that  no 
book  up  to  that  date  had  enjoyed.  It  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages and  gave  its  author  at  once  a  place  in  literature. 

Three  years  later,  in  1823,  came  "The  Pioneer,"  a  story  that  endeared 
him  to  the  generations  of  his  native  heath.  The  scene  was  laid  about 
Cooperstown  and  Otsego  Lake.  Here  hi.^  pen  eloquently  described  the 
scenes  so  familiar  to  his  boyhood  days  and  in  it  he  tells  of  the  mode 
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of  living  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbors.  One  of  his  biographers 
has  said  that  in  this  book  he  drew  more  upon  his  memory  than  upon 
his  imagination.  In  it  he  again  arouses  the  ire  of  his  critics  by  the 
story  of  the  encounter  of  the  heroine,  Miss  Elizabeth  Temple,  daughter 
of  Judge  Temple,  with  a  panther.  The  Miss  Temple  and  the  Judge 
Temple  were  his  sister  and  father,  whom  he  used  under  these  names. 
In  this  encounter  Cooper  points  out  the  claws  of  the  panther  extending 
'"inches"  from  its  feet.  He  indulges  in  several  extravagant  statements 
and  in  a  style  none  too  true.  However,  the  novel,  which  proved  to  be 
the  first  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales,  enjoyed  an  imm.ense  sale,  and  we 
are  told  that  a  crowd  av.-aited  outside  the  publisher's  door  for  it,  and 
before  noon  on  the  day  of  its  appearance  thirty- five  hundred  copies 
were  sold  in  New  York.  But  before  "The  Pioneer"  was  published 
Cooper  was  hard  at  work  upon  a  third  novel,  "The  Pilot."  Cooper,  we 
are  told,  vv-rote  this  to  eclipse  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ""The  Pirate,"  which 
had  just  made  its  appearance.  Cooper  objected  to  parts  of  its  nautical 
references  and  boldly  criticized  it,  and  said  that  it  was  written  by  a 
landsman  and  not  by  one  who  had  experience  as  a  seaman.  Again  he 
told  his  wife  he  must  write  one  more  book  to  show  what  could  be  done 
by  a  sailor.  John  Paul  Jones  here  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
hero.  Instead  of  Natty  Bumpo  he  introduced  Long  Tom  Coffin  and 
made  of  him  a  sailor  hero  to  be  admired. 

The  best  of  his  books.  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  followed  in  1S26. 
Its  success  was  instantaneous  and  once  more  the  author  found  himself 
popularized  before  the  reading  v.-orld. 

Cooper  v.-as  now  rich  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
city  where  he  becam.e  a  prominent  figure  in  society,  as  the  papers  of 
that  day  show.  Here  he  formed  a  club  which  had  for  its  patrons  men 
like  Jarvis,  the  painter;  Durand,  the  engraver;  Wiley,  the  publisher; 
Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph;  Br^'ant  and  Halleck,  the  poets. 

Now  he  was  able  to  put  into  execution  his  long  cherished  desire  to 
travel,  an-d  the  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  Europe.  He  was  made 
United  States  consul  to  Lyons,  where  he  served  three  years.  While  he 
visHed  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  it  was  at  Paris  he  made  his 
longest  visit,  spending  most  of  his  time  while  abroad  there.  Contrary 
to  his  liking,  he  was  here  lionized  and  many  honors  were  bestowed  up- 
on him.  Here  of  an  evening  he  met  Scott  and  of  him  the  latter  wrote 
that  night  in  his  diary:  '  C^Doper  was  there,  so  the  Scotch  and  American 
lions  took  the  field  tog:ether." 

But  his  time  abroad  was  not  spent  in  society  alone.  Here  he  added 
to  his  works  "The  Prairie"  and  "The  Red  Rover."  So  great  was  his 
popularity  that  five  editions  of  "The  Prairie"  were  arranged  for  at  once, 
two  in  Paris,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  London,  one  in  Berlin.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  world  outside  of  England  he  was  more  extensively  read 
than  Scott.  His  friend,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  visited  Europe  at  this  time 
and  wrote  home:  "The  works  of  Cooper  are  conspicuously  placed  in 
the  window  of  every  bookshop.    They  are  published  as  soon  as  he  writes 
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them  in  thirty-four  different  places  in  Europe.  They  are  seen  in  the 
languag-e  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  Constantinople,  in  Egypt,  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  Ispahan." 

However,  so  great  a  popularity  could  not  endure.  We  see  it  often 
that  he  who  is  the  people's  idol  sooner  or  later  is  doomed  to  lose  his 
hold  upon  the  public.  It  was  so  with  Cooper.  I  have  already  hinted 
that  he  was  pugnacious.  It  is  true.  He  was  also  proud,  proud  of  his 
own  achievements  first,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  American. 
Nor  was  he  the  man  to  conceal  his  opinions.  Far  from  it.  He  pub- 
lished letters  and  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  grandeur  of  American  in- 
stitutions, her  prosperity  and  her  growing  power  as  a  world  influence. 
What  has  since  been  accomplished,  he,  with  unerring  prophecy,  fore- 
told. He  undertook  to  enlighten  and  correct  certain  impressions  of  his 
home  country  that  had  erroneously  prevailed  abroad.  Not  content  with 
the  published  pamphlets  along  this  line,  he  wrote  three  books  respec- 
tively, "The  Bravo,"  "The  Heidenmauer,"  "The  Headsman."  In  those  he 
tried  to  tell  the  Europeans  that  their  form  of  government  was  obsolete, 
and  that  our  popular  form  of  government  would  .^ome  day  prevail 
abroad.  The  effect  can  be  imagined.  All  Europe,  especially  England, 
was  aflame  with  indignation.  His  popularity  wstned.  He  becajne  as 
one  marked  for  acrimonious  misrepresentation. 

The  year  1S30  had  seen  him  at  the  heig-ht  of  popularity.  The  year 
1833  witnessed  his  downfall  abroad.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  downcast 
or  repentant.  Abroad  he  had  "lived  like  a  prince."  His  fortune  wa« 
now  spent  and  in  this  last  mentioned  year  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  purchased  his  father's  estate  at  Cooperstown.  where  he  was 
to  spend  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life. 

Cooper  had  changed  during  his  absence  and  so  had  America,  This 
change  he  could  not  and  did  not  understand.  His  former  pride  in 
American  institutions  was  lost.  The  years  abroad  spent  in  the  capitals 
of  Europe  had  so  changed  him  that  his  home  people  seemed  crude,  and 
he  frankly  told  them  so.  The  religions  of  New  England  becajie  a 
target  for  his  pen.  He  extolled  the  Episcopal  church  to  the  detriment 
of  other  doctrines.  All  these  criticisms  he  worked  into  a  tale  called, 
"Home  as  Found."  He  also  took  an  unusual  interest  in  American  poli- 
tics and  bitterly  upbraided  those  who  disagreed.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  at  home  he  was,  if  anything,  less  popular  than  abrosid. 

With  an  experience  common  to  many  Americans  he  sought  to  re- 
store his  depleted  fortune  by  speculation  in  stocks  and  in  this  he  lost 
heavily.  To  add  to  his  discomfort,  the  title  to  his  estate  was  now  ques- 
tioned, as  his  father  had  leased  much  land  to  settlers  in  early  days, 
and  the  heirs  of  these  settlers  sought  to  enforce  these  claims.  Th« 
newspapers  of  the  countrj-  cham.pioned  the  cause  of  the  tenants  and 
bitterly  denounced  the  great  author.  Cooper  retaliated  and  brought 
many  suits  against  the  editors  of  his  State.  Among  those  he  sued  were 
Horace  Greely,  Thv.rlow  Weed  and  James  Watson  Webb.  He  c-:^nducted 
his  own  suits,  trying  his  own  cases  and  won  every  suit,  which,  though 
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it  did  not  endear  him  to  the  people  at  large,  silenced  his  critics. 

During  these  days  of  animosities  his  pen  was  not  at  ease.  He  sought 
to  regain  his  wealth  by  more  writing,  and  from  1839  to  1850  he  pub- 
lished no  less  than  sixteen  books,  some  of  them  his  best.  In  order  to 
further  his  claim  upon  his  Cooperstown  estate  he  published  three  novels 
bearing  on  the  demagogic  anti-rent  war  of  that  day.  They  are  "Satans- 
toe,"  "The  Chain  Bearer,"  "The  Redskins."  The  first  of  them  contains 
the  best  description  of  colonial  life  in  New  York  ever  written. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  the  names  of  thirty-five  books  Cooper  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  also  found  mention  made  of  several  more.  The 
names  of  those  I  have  found  are: 

"Precaution,"  '  The  Spy,"  "The  Tilot,"  "Lionel  Lincoln,"  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Bravo,"  "The  Prairie,"  "The  Red 
Rover,"  "Water  Watch."  "Home  as  Found,"  "History  of  the  Navy 
of  the  U.  S.,"  "Pathfinder,"  "The  Deerslayer,"  The  Two  Admirals," 
"Wing  and  Wing,"  -Satanstoe,"  "The  Chain  Bearer,"  "The  Red- 
skin," "The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-wish,"  "The  Heidlemauer,"  "The 
Headsman,"  "Sketches  of  Switzerland,"  "The  American  Democrat," 
"The  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,"  "Homeward  Bound,"  "Mercedes  of 
Castile."  "Wyandotte."  "Ned  Myers,"  "Afloat  and  Ashore,"  "The 
Crater,"  "Jack  Tier,"  "Oak  Opening,"  "The  Sea  Lions,"  "The  Ways 
of  the  Houn." 

Cooper  never  forgave  the  American  people  for  the  criticism  and  harm 
done  him.  While  he  was  proud  enough  to  hope  that  his  fame  would 
live  through  his  novels,  he  left  word  that  no  data  concerning  him  should 
ever  be  given  to  any  biographer,  and  that  wish  his  family  has  closely 
observed.  While  Lounsbury  in  his  American  Men  of  Letters  gives  more 
facts  than  are  elsewhere  found,  these  are  brief  and  the  most  that  can 
be  gained  of  Cooper  has  to  be  compiled  from  many  sources,  none  of 
which  is  complete  and  all  of  which  leaves  the  searcher  chagrined  and 
sorry  that  Cooper  did  not  write  his  own  memoirs. 

Cooper  died  at  Cooperstown.  September  14,  1851,  aged  62.  One  of  my 
boyhood  friends,  then  an  old  man,  told  me  years  ago  he  saw  his  body 
lowered  into  the  ground.  Shakespeare  said  of  one  of  his  heroes  that 
"after  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well."  None  who  have  considered 
the  turmoil  of  Cooper's  existence  will  deny  that  his  life  was  a  "fitful 
fever." 

Cooper's  greatness,  recognized  and  then  lost,  was  speedily  rehabili- 
tated. Six  months  after  his  death  a  public  meeting  in  his  honor  was 
held  in  New  Y'ork.  It  was  addressed  by  William  Cullen  Br>'ant  and 
Daniel  Webster.  This  meeting  did  much  to  atone  for  the  great  wrong 
done  him.  It  was  the  re-starting  of  the  ball  of  public  opinion  in 
Cooper's  favor,  and  it  may  be  said  it  is  still  rolling. 

Bryant  said  of  him:  "He  wrote  for  mankind  at  large,  hence  it  is 
that  he  has  earned  a  fanif  wider  than  any  author  of  modem  times.  The 
creations  of  his  genius  shall  survive  through  centuries  to  come,  and 
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perish  only  with  our  language."  Balzac  said:  "If  Cooper  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  painting  of  character  as  he  did  in  the  painting  of  the 
phenomenon  of  nature,  he  would  have  uttered  the  last  word  of  our  art." 

Cooper  was  of  splendid  physique  and  handsome  of  face.  His  massive 
head  was  crowned  with  plenteous  gray  hair,  his  forehead  high,  his  nose 
straight,  his  eyes  bright  and  piercing.  He  was  proud,  austere  and  a  bit 
important,  perhaps,  but  for  these  faults  we  can  forgive  him.  for  he  was 
truly  great  otherwise.  His  family  relations  were  most  pleasant. 
.  Among  his  six  children  he  was  most  happy  and  content.  His  daughter, 
Susan  Fenimore  C/3oper,  was  the  only  one  of  the  children  to  inherit  his 
literary  talent  and  she  published  three  books  entitled,  "Roural  Hours," 
"Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life,"  "Mount  Vernon  to  the  Children 
of  America."  She  was  born  in  1813  and  died  at  Cooperstown  in  1894. 
She  showed  no  marked  literary  ability. 

It  has  been  told  me  that  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  days  of  young 
womanhood,  was  engaged  to  marry  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  that  the 
engagement  was  broken  off  through  the  influence  of  her  father  who, 
little  dreaming  of  Morse's  brilliant  future,  objected  to  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  marry  his  daughter.  I  will  not  vouch  for  this 
story,  as  it  may  be  idle  gossip. 

In  the  yard,  beside  the  Episcopal  church  he  so  much  loved,  he  sleeps 
among  his  kindred  and  those  who  under  names  other  than  those  that 
mark  their  graves,  he  made  famous. 

Just  beyond  the  place  of  the  mentioned  panther  scene  en  the  eastern 
shore  of  Otsego  Lake,  high  up  on  the  wooded  hillside  in  Lakewood 
Cemetery,  the  Authors  of  America  have  erected  an  Italian  marble  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  properly  inscribed.  In  this  inscription  the 
achievements  of  the  honored  dead  are  told.  Its  cap  is  crowned  with  a 
figure  of  the  author's  famous  "Leatherstocking."  hie  dog  is  beside  him, 
and  both  with  zealous  glance  scan  the  lake  at  their  feet.  A^'ith  their 
sightless  eyes  we  contemplate  the  fanciful  and  real  scenes  of  other  days 
which  the  author's  pen  has  wrought.  Below  and  to  the  left  is  the  be- 
ginning of  that  river  which  in  its  tortuous  route  is  said  to  spell  its 
name,  the  Susquehanna.  Here  during  the  revolution.  Gen.  Clinton  built 
the  dam  that  held  back  the  water,  that  released  later  carried  his  array 
to  Tioga  Peint  and  to  join  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  central-western  New  York.  Here  at  the  river's  mouth  is  the  Council 
Rock  where  the  wise  men  of  the  Five  Nations  met  for  arbitration. 
Across  the  lake  we  witness  the  first  pledging  of  friendship  between 
Deerslayer  and  the  Indian,  Chingachgook,  a  friendship  that  carried  both 
through  heroic  scenes  and  made  of  them  a  David  and  Jonathan. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  we  see  the  cabin  of  old  Tom  Hutter  built  upon 
the  poles  driven  in  the  earth  under  the  water.  Yes,  the  feeble-minded 
Hetty  and  the  intrepid  and  the  not  guileless  Judith,  her  sister,  are  there 
also;  and  we  see  these  two  and  their  father,  old  Tom,  goini^  in  a  boat 
to  the  burying  place  of  their  mother  and  gazing  down  into  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Glimmerglass,  view  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
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The  scene  shifts  and  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  on  the  monument  top, 
look  upon  the  present  day.  Stretched  before  them  ais  of  yore  is  the 
peaceful  lake  dotted  with  craft,  whose  names  are  taken  from  the  fanci- 
ful characters  of  the  great  novelist's  men  and  wom.en.  The  beautiful 
town  that  bears  their  creator's  name  is  peaceful,  prosperous,  proud  and 
happy  that  it  has  an  honored  name  and  a  place  in  history. 


] 


LOCAL  HLSTORICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  THEIR  RELA- 
TION TO  HISTORY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS,  STATE  HISTORIAN, 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Hii?torical  Society 

September  17,  1910. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
have  been  desirous  of  meeting  the  members  of  this  Society  for  some 
time  past,  hence  you  are  assured  of  my  great  pleasure  in  coming:  here 
today.  Within  the  past  year  I  have  addressed  the  historical  societies 
of  Westchester,  Orange,  Schenectady,  Kssex,  Oneida,  Montgomery  and 
Cayuga  counties.  I  have  believed  that  the  State  Historian  should 
meet  at  close  range  those  who  are  locally  banded  together  for  the  study 
of  the  important  history  of  this  State.  We  are  mutually  interested  in 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  men  and  the  remembrance  of  deeds  that 
are  inseparably  linked  with  the  past  histor>-  and  present  prosperity  of 
our  State  and  Nation.  It  is  our  privilege  to  co-operate  in  the  expansion 
of  historical  study  and  in  the  promotion  of  an  intelligent  and  »ane 
patriotism. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  spasmodically  generous  in  appro- 
priations to  aid  the  cause  of  history,  but  the  execution  has  been  un- 
systematic, and  many  of  her  published  records  are  exceedingly  inaccu- 
rate and  mischievous  to  historical  research.  In  addition  to  this  inac- 
curacy of  published  texts,  we  find  that  many  of  our  old  original  records 
are  lost,  or  neglected,  or  inaccessible,  or  fast  going  to  destruction.  To 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos,  I  have  urged  the  desirability  of  adding 
functions  to  the  State  Historian's  office  that  would  permit  him  to  oper- 
ate as  a  triune  factor  for  promoting  the  historical  interests  of  the  State, 
as  follows:  To  foster  the  careful  preservation  and  classification  of  the 
local  public  records  throughout  the  State  and  make  their  character 
known  through  registers,  inventories,  calendars,  or  other  hand  books 
for  the  use  of  interested  students;  to  publish  important  bodies  of  the 
public  records  in  accordance  with  the  standards  exacted  by  the  best 
critical  canons;  to  correlate  the  local  historical  interests  in  the  State 
and  promote  friendly  intercourse  and  exchange  among  the  local  his- 
torical societies.   We  have  here  the  suggestion  of  a  scientific  plan  which 
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would  be  productive  of  results  that  should  be  a  wonderful  boon  for  the 
advancement  of  historical  scholarship.  Do  you  realize  that  this  State 
is  doing-  nothing  now,  officially,  for  the  safety  of  the  public  records — as 
Massachusetts  and  other  States  are  doing-,  and  nothing  for  the  correla- 
tion of  local  historical  endeavor — as  pro\*ided  for  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
States?  It  is  true  that  the  proper  execution  of  this  triune  function 
would  tax  the  physical  and  scholarly  resources  to  the  utmost.  But  this 
work  ought  to  be  done.  It  should  be  legalized  by  the  State  before  many 
more  of  our  original  public  records  are  lost  or  consigned  to  limbo,  and 
the  prosecution  of  this  task  should  be  entrusted  to  someone  who  has  the 
instinct,  sympathy,  conscience  and  ability  to  grapple  with  it. 

[Here  the  State  Historian  will  present  an  important  document  of  1752 
to  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society.] 

I  have  come  here  today  to  address  you  on  "Local  Historical  Societies 
in  their  Relation  to  History  and  Patriotism."  Perhaps  you  will  perceive 
that  this  visit,  although  unofficial  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  is 
along-  the  lines  that  I  have  just  predicated,  namely,  the  function  of  cor- 
relating historical  interests.  My  message  is  one  of  sympathy  and  'will, 
I  trust,  be  of  some  service  to  this  community.  Already  you  have 
aroused  in  others  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  county.  State  and 
Nation.  But  there  are  yet  many  more  persons  in  this  county  who  need 
to  be  awakened  to  the  pleasures  of  historical  study  and  the  duty  of  its 
promotion  through  this  Society  as  a  nursery. 

Local  historical  societies  are  to  a  larg^e  extent  the  products  of  env- 
ironment— of  local  conditions  and  opportunities.  They  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  persons  of  self-sacrificing  ■enthusiasm,  of  erudition,  of  busi- 
ness ability  and  historical  perspective  for  their  successful  administra- 
tion and  growth.  It  has  been  said  truly  that  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business.  A  local  historical  society  too  often  may  be 
more  or  less  moribund  for  the  want  of  a  guiding  star  who,  seeing  clearly 
opportunity  and  duty,  dominates  its  affairs  and  brings  it  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  usefulness.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  work  that  any 
society  can  undertake  to  do  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  size  of  its  in- 
come. If  its  only  resources  are  a  small  number  of  membership  fees  its 
activities  are  restricted.  But  as  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
the  guiding  star  whom  I  have  mentioned  will  find  out  ways  and  means. 
He  will  attract  persons  who  are  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  his- 
torical work  or  criticism,  and  also  persons  who  will  perform  work  in 
the  direction  of  collecting  and  preserving  historical  materials.  Dr. 
Thwaites,  at  the  head  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
speaking  of  the  function  of  interesting  the  public,  shows  that  "obvi- 
ously this  should  be  an  intelligent,  discriminating  interest,"  and  he 
adds:  "Field  meetings,  popular  lectures,  work  with  schools,  some  meas- 
ure of  co-ordination  with  pioneer  and  old  settlers'  societies  of  the  dis- 
trict, pilgrimages  to  places  of  hi.storic  interest,  the  promotion  of  anni- 
versary celebrations,  and  the  placing  of  tablets  upon  historic  sites,  all 
of  these  are  within  the  province  of  the  Society.    Popularity  and  exact 
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scholarship  are  not  incompatible.  One  of  the  principle  aims  of  an 
historical  society  should  be  the  cultivation  among  the  masses  of  that 
civic  patriotism  which  is  inevitably  the  outgrowth  of  an  attractive 
presentation  of  local  history."  (1) 

Professor  J,  Franklin  Jameson,  now  director  of  the  department  of 
Historical  research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  has  given 
expression  to  the  following  strong  argument:  "Energy  cannot  always 
be  commanded;  the  work  of  socities  must  be  done  by  the  members  they 
possess,  and  fortunate  are  those  who  possess  a  group  of  active  and 
resourceful  members;  doubly  fortunate  if  their  organization  is  such  as 
to  give  the  control  to  these  rather  than  to  those  eminent  for  something 
else  quite  alien  to  the  business  of  history.  But  the  counsel  of  courage  is 
for  all.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  material  influences,  our  historical  so- 
cieties are  charged  with  immaterial,  one  may  even  say  spiritual,  inter- 
ests. They  must  be  in  and  of  the  world.  But  they  are  wanting  in  in- 
sight and  in  that  faith  in  American  humanity  which  the  study  of 
Am.erican  history  should  create  if  they  do  not  believe  it  safe  for  them  to 
cherish  high  and  even  austere  ideals  of  scholarly  endeavor;  and  they 
are  recreant  to  their  high  trust  if,  having  formed  such  ideals,  they  fail 
to  pursue  them  in  all  the  great  work  that  lies  before  them,  confident 
that  before  long  their  communities  will  appreciate  and  sustain  their 
efforts.  Like  all  of  us  in  this  complex  and  vulgar  world,  they  must 
make  compromises  and  adjust  themselves  with  outward  cheerfulness  to 
the  actual  conditions  of  their  life;  but  at  least  let  them  economize  their 
concessions  and  keep  alive  an  inward  regret  and  dissatisfaction  over 
every  sacrifice  of  their  true  ideals."  (2) 

There  are  historical  organizations  whose  function  is  limited  and  well- 
defined,  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hewing  to  the  line.  The  Sons  of 
Oriskany,  The  Prison  Ship  Martyrs  Monument  Association,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  this  kind.  But  we  approach  a  complex  problem  when  we 
consider  the  functions,  scope,  purpose  or  object  of  sectional  or  local 
historical  societies,  particularly  in  a  great  State  like  ours.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  their  mission  is,  as  viewed  by  persons  whose  information  and 
experience  are  worthy  of  acceptation  and  assimilation. 

The  first  national  conference  of  State  and  local  historical  societies 
was  held  in  Chicago.  December  29,  1904,  in  affiliation  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Similar  meetings 
have  been  held  each  year  since  under  the  same  auspices.  There  grew 
out  of  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  Committee  on  Methods  of  Organi- 
zation and  Work  on  the  Part  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies, 


(1)  Thwaites.  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies,  in  The  Iowa 
Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  Vol.  IV  (1906),  pp.  258-9. 

(2)  Jameson.  The  Function  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies, 
etc.,  in  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1897,  pp.  58-9. 
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which  made  a  report  in  December,  1905.(1)  Dr.  Thwaites,  the  chair- 
tnan,  wrote  also  a  condensation  of  that  report,  (2)  from  which  I  quote. 
He  says: 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  an  historical  society,  be  it  sec- 
tional, State,  or  local,  should  collect  all  manner  of  archaeological,  an- 
thropological, historical,  and  genealogical  material  bearing  upon  the 
particular  territory  which  that  society  seeks  to  represent. 

"Such  an  institution  may  properly  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
archaeology  and  ethnology  of  its  district;  not  only  itself  acquiring  a 
collection  illustrating  the  same,  but  entering  into  fraternal  relations 
with  neighboring  collectors,  private  and  public,  and  perhaps  publishing 
a  co-operative  check-list.  The  records  of  the  county  government  (or  of 
the  to-wn,  the  village,  or  the  city),  of  the  courts,  churches  and  the 
schools  should  at  least  be  listed  .  .  .  Diaries  of  original  settlers, 
mercantile  account  books,  anniversary  sermons,  private  letters  describ- 
ing early  life  and  manners,  field  books  of  surveyors,  etc.,  are  valuable 
manuscripts  worthy  of  systematic  collection.  Local  newspaper  files  are 
an  important  source  of  information  and  should  assiduously  be  collected 
and  preserved.  Pioneers  should  be  interviewed  by  persons  themselves 
conversant  with  the  details  of  local  history.  All  manner  of  miscel- 
laneous local  printed  matter  should  be  secured,  such  as  society,  church, 
and  club  year  books,  programs  of  local  entertainments,  catalogues  and 
memorabilia  of  educational  or  other  public  and  private  institutions 
within  the  prescribed  field  of  research — nothing  of  this  sort  cornea  amiss 
to  the  historical  interest. 

"Collections  are  naturally  classified  into  libraries,  museums,  and  por- 
trait galleries.  Into  the  library  ai"^  properly  deposited  all  manner  of 
manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  broadsides,  newspaper  files,  etc. 
They  should  be  scientifically  catalogued,  so  far  as  funds  will  allow,  the 
manuscripts  being  if  possible  calendared,  or  in  any  event  indexed;  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  is.  that  manuscripts  be  properly  listed  on 
standard  catalogued  cards.  In  the  museum  and  gallery  there  should  be 
deposited  all  portraits  or  relics  bearing  on  the  manners,  early  life,  or 
personnel  of  the  community,  or  region.  Public  museums  are  frequently 
presented  with  embarrassing  gifts;  but  tact  and  diplomacy  can  usually 
be  depended  on  for  eventual  elimination.  Perhaps  in  no  department  of 
a  society's  work  are  common  sense  and  the  trained  judgment  of  the 
professed  historical  worker  more  frequently  needed  than  in  the  conduct 
of  the  museum.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  collection, 
when  properly  selected  and  administered:  but  unfortunately  too  many 
of  our  American  societies  are  the  victims  of  undiscriminating  antiquar- 
ianiam — collection  for  collection's  sake,  without  method  or  definite  no- 
tion as  to  the  actual  scholarly  value  of  the  relic.    Nothing  Is  more 


(1)  American  Historical  Association.  Annual  Report,  1905,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  249-325. 

(2)  In  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  Vol.  4,  (1906),  pp.  244-26«. 
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deadly,  in  historical  work,  than  unmeaning  museums  or  'popular  at- 
tractions.' " 

Professor  Jameson  has  asked  the  following"  question:  (1) 

"Would  not  fresh  life  be  brought  in  if  the  society  were  to  perceive 

clearly  that  its  field  of  work  is,  rightly  stated,  American  history  locally 

exemplified?" 

He  is  right.  A  local  historical  society  should  not  pursue  its  course  in 
any  spirit  of  mere  provincialism.  Its  work,  its  resources  and  its  sym- 
pathies should  fit  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  history;  for 
why  should  the  hand  say  to  the  foot:  '1  have  no  need  of  thee.?"  Or  to 
•the  body:  "I  have  no  need  of  thee?"  Or  to  the  head:  "  l  have  no  need  of 
thee?" 

Professor  Henry  E.  Bourne,  adverting  to  the  diversity  of  aim  and  or- 
ganization of  American  historical  societies,  has  said:  ""This  diversity 
is  encouraging,  for  it  proves  that  the  interest  in  history  and  the  desire 
to  collect  historical  material  are  not  restricted  to  a  few  communities 
nor  dependent  upon  two  or  three  groups  of  individuals.  The  conse- 
quence must  be  a  broader  interpretation  of  American  history.  Students 
naturally  inquire  with  filial  care  into  the  origins  of  their  State  or  sec- 
tion, and  out  of  a  friendly  strife  of  these  rival  interests  comes  a  more 
catholic  curiosity." (2)  Speaking  of  the  activities  of  the  societies,  Pro- 
fessor Bourne  says:  "The  programs  of  the  State  and  local  historical 
societies  are  varied,  but  the  work  for  which  they  provide  may  he  an- 
alyzed as  follows:  The  associations  of  those  actively  engaged  in  his- 
torical investigation  or  who  wish  to  exert  an  influence  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  historical  studies;  meetings  of  members  to  read  papers  or  to 
listen  to  addresses;  the  collection  of  manuscripts,  books,  and  historical 
relics,  maintaining  those  collections  as  public  libraries  and  museums; 
marking  historic  sites;  publication  of  papers  or  of  documents  of  his- 
toric interest;  reprinting  rare  pamphlets  and  books,  and  the  support 
of  public  lectures.  How  many  of  these  functions  a  society  shall  per- 
form depends  often  as  much  upon  circumstances  as  upon  the  preference 
of  its  managers." (3) 

Another  student (4)  of  the  work  of  historical  societies  has  said:  "To 
gather  and  preserve  the  details  of  'The  every  day  life  of  each  particular 
time  and  country';'  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  with  fiction;  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  history  by  irrefragable  proofs;  is  the  mission  of  the 
State,  the  county,  and  the  town  historical  societies."  He  suggests  that 
local  societies  should  collect  the  local  printed  documents  in  full  series; 
also  church  records,  old  local  sermons,  transcripts  of  monumental  and 

(1)  American  Historical  Associajtion.    Annual  Report,  1897,  p.  56. 

(2)  American  Historical  Association.    Annual  Report,  1904,  p.  117. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  120. 

(4)  The  Value  of  Local  History.  By  Richard  C.  McCormick,  in  Year 
Book  of  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society,  1897,  pp.  33,  36. 
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tombstone  inscriptions,  genealogies  of  families  and  personal  biographies, 
memorabilia  or  personal  reminiscences,  biographical  compilations,  In- 
dian traditions  and  relics,  files  of  local  newspapers,  newspaper  clippings 
on  special  topics  of  local  interest;  and  labor  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric trees,  historic  sites  and  historic  houses.  And  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  American  historical  societies  "have  done 
much  to  unite  and  interest  the  people  not  only  in  State  and  local  his- 
tory, but  to  advance  legislation  and  good  government,  and  to  promote 
literature,  science,  art  and  all  that  promotes  intellectual  development 
and  ethical  culture.  More  than  this,"  he  adds,  "they  are  to  be  credited 
with  doing  much  to  inspire  the  large  number  of  writers  for  the  press 
and  magazines  of  this  country,  who  now  make  a  specialty  of  historical 
topics,  and  furnish  much  interesting  and  profitable  material  for  the  use 
of  the  public." 

I  have  presented  these  citations,  even  though  verbose,  because  it  is 
not  unworthy  to  believe  that  in  the  multitude  of  these  counselors  there 
is  to  be  found  wisdom.  Now  that  we  have  had  a  general  perspective 
view  of  the  scope  of  historical  societies,  let  us  endeavor  to  burrow 
somewhat  more  analytically  into  the  mine  of  history  and  extract  the 
ore. 

'"This  is  the  time,"  says  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  "to 
sweep  up  local  and  transient  publications,  and  put  them  where  the 
next  generation  will  find  them  safe.  .  .  .  Transient  publications, 
pamphlets,  fugitive  rei>orts — what  the  Germans  graphically  called 
Flugschriften — these  are  the  worry  of  the  tidy  housekeeper  and  the 
prize  of  the  local  library." (1)  Another  observer  has  said:  "Very  few 
original  written  or  printed  papers  are  entirely  without  value.  The  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favor  of  preservation.  ...  A  paper  or  book 
Is  often  most  valuable,  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  w^as  originally 
designed,  but  for  the  sidelight  which  it  throws  on  the  condition  and 
opinions  of  those  by  whom  or  for  whom  it  was  prepared.  Old  account 
boeks  are  of  no  value  as  proofs  of  indebtedness,  but  they  are  often  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  preparing  tables  of  prices  for  the  use  of 
economic  investigators.  Old  letters  which  have  served  their  purpose  as 
vehicles  of  information  and  even  as  remembrances  of  affection,  often 
are  most  useful  in  delineating  manners,  in  picturing  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  aspirations  of  the  society  from  which  they  spring,  and  even 
occasionally  as  tending  to  prove  the  continued  life  of  the  writer  or  his 
presence  at  a  certain  place  at  the  time  of  writing." (2)  Professor  Henry 
E.  Bourne  also  has  said:  "Many  societies  serve  as  convenient  reposi- 
tories for  family  documents  or  letters  of  permanent  interest.  This 
function  is  particularly  useful  in  a  country  where  few  families  retain 
their  public  importance  more  than  two  or  three  generations,  so  that  for 


(1)  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1898,  p.  16. 

(2)  George  M.  Carpvnter,  in  Proceedings  of  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  1891-92,  p.  67. 
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lack  of  family  archives  such  papers  may  be  dispersed  or  lost."(l)  In 
an  article  on  "The  Gathering-  of  Local  History  Materials." (2)  Dr. 
Thwaites  says:  "That  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  is  commonplace, 
and  generally  held  in  slig-ht  value;  but  the  commonplaces  of  one  genera- 
tion are  the  treasured  relics  of  the  next.  Interest  in  the  things  with 
which  our  fathers  were  familiar  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity.  Relics  in 
museums  enable  us  more  accurately  in  imag-ination  to  redress  the  stage 
of  history;  but  the  literary-  ephemera  of  other  days,  preserved  in  librarie-s 
^re  still  more  valuable  as  mirrors  of  the  past.  The  chance  advertise- 
ment in  the  old  newspapers,  the  tattered  playbill,  the  quaintly-phrased 
pamphlet,  or  musty  diarj'  or  letter  of  a  former  time,  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  modem  historian.  In  early  days  history  was  thought  to 
be  simply  the  records  of  royal  courts  and  the  conduct  of  military  com- 
paigns;  but  the  history  of  the  common  people  is  now  what  interests  us 
most — how  the  John  and  Mary  of  old  lived  in  their  wayside  cottage; 
how  Peter  and  Paul  bargained  in  the  market  place;  how  the  literati 
toiled  in  Grub  streei,  and  seafarers  journed  over  the  face  of  the  deep. 

"It  is  the  office  of  the  historian  to  keep  the  world's  memory  alive. 
There  will  never  be  an  end  of  the  writing  of  history.  Some  one  has 
truly  said  that  each  generation  must  write  all  past  history  afresh,  from 
its  ovm  changing  standpoint.  But  that  this  may  continue,  and  with 
increasing  advantage,  there  must  never  be  an  end  of  accumulating 
historical  material;  each  generation  must  accumulate  its  own,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  successor." 

Again,  another  writer,  (3)  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  recording 
contemporary  facts,  said  that  "it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  things  which  everybody  knows  are  the 
very  things  as  to  which  no  record  will  be  made.  They  are  familiar  to 
all,  no  record  or  remembrance  is  needed  for  present  use,  and  the  most 
favorable  time  for  collecting  and  arranging  the  necessary  information 
is  long  past  before  any  suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
permanent  record.  This  defect  in  the  records  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  we  have  doubtless  in  ih.^  present  age  been  guilty 
of  great  omissions  in  this  regard." 

The  suggestion  of  keeping  diaries  and  of  writing  out  personal  recollec- 
tions or  mem.orabilia,  is  ver>'  well  put  in  an  article  on  the  "Value  of 
Local  Histor>',  and  the  Importance  of  Preserving  It," (4)  from  which  I 
may  quote  briefly,  as  follows:  "The  personal  recollections  of  individuals 
are  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  history  of  a  country'.    They  are  not 


(1)  American  Historical  Association.    Annual  Report.  1904,  p.  121. 

(2)  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.    Bulletin  of  Information,  No.  25. 

(3)  George  M.  Carpenter,  supra,  p.  64. 

(4)  William  E.  Connelley.  in  Transactions  of  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  1S97-1900.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2SS-2S9. 
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to  be  confounded  with  history;  they  are  the  materials  from  which  his- 
tory is  written — the  foundation  of  history,  or  one  of  the  foundations. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  facts  of  history  rest  upon  the  statements  made  in 
diaries  of  private  individuals  and  public  officials.  Five  hundred  years 
from  now  the  daily  life  of  the  present  will  be  as  much  a  mystery  as  is 
the  private  life  of  a  bygone  ag-e  to  us.  It  is  in  such  diaries  .  .  . 
that  the  small  things  of  life  are  recorded,  and  as  time  passes  these 
small  matters  are  lost  in  the  ever-changing-  customs  of  a  people.  This 
makes  these  diaries  works  of  worth,  and  their  value  increases  with 
every  year  of  their  age." 

As  much  has  been  said  about  the  accumulation  of  materials  for 
library  and  museum,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  speak  briefly  of  systema- 
tizing and  methodizing  the  materials  with  a  view  to  accessibility.  The 
things  that  enter  into  the  library  should  be  classified.  There  are  vari- 
ous systems  of  library  classification,  and  the  one  best  suited  in  each 
case  must  be  carefully  con.^idered  by  the  aid  of  an  expert  classifier, 
and  perhaps  best  by  co-operation  with  the  trained  librarian  of  the 
nearest  public  library.  In  a  local  historical  society  the  regional  ele- 
ment in  classification  is  particularly  important.  Clippings  of  obitu- 
aries or  other  personalia  can  be  mounted  on  note  size  paper  and  be 
filed  alphabetically  in  standard  size  pamphlet  cases.  If  you  have  a 
series  of  clippings  on  one  subject,  as  the  history  of  a  particular  insti- 
tution; the  genealogy  of  a  family;  the  description  of  your  park  system, 
water  works,  or  what  not,  these  may  be  mounted  on  standard  octavo 
sheets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  up  into  individual  pamphlets, 
thus  forming-  entities.  Programs,  lecture  announcements,  leaflets,  po- 
litical campaign  literature  and  similar  ephemera  can  be  filed  in  manila 
envelopes  of  a  standard  size,  each  envelope  lettered  as  to  its  contents 
and  arranged  alphabetically,  chronologically  or  topically  in  pamphlet 
boxes.  As  this  material  grows  in  bulk  it  can  be  subdivided  regionally 
by  county,  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  as  a  closer  method  of  arrangement. 
If  the  amount  of  such  matter  is  not  great  this  method  will  suffice  to 
make  it  readily  available.  But  as  soon  as  it  bulks  larg-e,  a  catalog-ue  is 
necessary.  Standard  catalogue  cards,  guide  cards  and  other  desirable 
library  appliances  are  within  easy  reach  through  the  library  bureau  and 
similar  commercial  agencies.  Here  again  the  advice  of  your  trained 
librarian  can  be  enlisted.  The  museum  exhibits  should  be  properly 
labeled,  and  the  exhibits  should  be  frequently  changed  or  rearranged, 
so  as  to  whet  the  interest  of  visitors  to  the  collections.  Much  interest 
can  be  aroused  by  procuring  loans  from  persons  and  institutions. 
Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  schools  should  be  interested  in  these  col- 
lections. This  is  a  very  good  way  to  arouse  and  maintain  public 
support. 

Another  function  of  historical  societies  is  the  publication  of  original 
materials  or  what  is  known  as  source-material,  and  monographs,  essays 
or  addres&es.  Competent  editors  are  needed  quite  as  much  as  indefatig- 
able collectors.    These  publications  should  be  printed  on  good  paper 
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and  in  an  attractive  typographical  dress.  If  the  funds  are  wanting  for 
purposes  of  publication,  enlist  the  local  newspapers.  They  will  often 
be  glad  to  print  records  or  monographs  in  successive  installments, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  stand  in  type  for  rearrangement  and  reprinting 
as  separate  pamphlets.  This  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  as  it  seems.  A 
county  historical  society  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  subsidy  from  the 
county  for  the  publication  of  certain  county  records.  It  has  been  done 
many  times  in  this  country.  Professor  Jameson  believes  that  the  pub- 
lishing activity  of  a  society  should  favor  documentary  materials.  He 
says:  "Documentary  publication  is  the  work  which  counts  in  the  long 
run,  the  work  which  gives  permanent  value  to  the  society's  volumes. 
Look  over  the  volumes  published  by  the  societies  a  generation  ago. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  and  essays  are  obsolete  or  antiqucited.  Such  of 
them  as  were  ever  worth  doing  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  But 
the  original  documents  then  printed  are  still  valid,  still  useful.  The 
real  glory  of  an  historical  society  is  a  series  of  volumes  of  important 
historical  documents,  original  materials  selected  with  intelligence,  sys- 
tematically ordered,  edited  ably,  and  with  finished  scholarship." (1) 

A  county  historical  society  may  well  interest  itself  in  promoting  the 
preservation  and  careful  custody  of  the  public  records  of  its  county, 
cities,  towns,  \illages  or  other  official  jurisdictions.  In  our  State  we 
have  been  singularly  derelict  in  this  matter.  Our  local  records  have 
suffered  tremendously  from  fire,  damp  and  neglect.  Many  of  them  have 
been  lost  to  posterity.  Many  of  them  are  yet  kept  in  wooden  buildings 
used  for  business  purposes  or  in  private  houses  where  they  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  burned.  Many  are  stored  in  packing  boxes,  in 
lofts,  cellars  and  sheds  with  household  or  other  rubbish.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  State's  business  to  supervise  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
public  records  throughout  the  State.  Our  historical  societies  can  do 
much  toward  promoting  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Meanwhile  they  can  do  something  in  their  own  communities  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  public  officials,  who  too  generally  look  upon  their 
records  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  practical  use  in  administra- 
tion. The  reason  why  so  much  has  been  lost  and  is  now  being  neglected 
or  destroyed  is  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  men  to  neglect  or 
destroy  such  things  as  are  not  useful  to  themselves,  or  which  for  the 
moment  seem  to  have  passed  their  usefulness. 

In  referring  to  the  now  well  recognized  duty  of  preserving  historic 
sites  and  historic  buildings,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart. (2)  who  says: 

"Too  little  attention  has  so  far  been  paid  to  the  geographical  and 
topographical  side  of  American  history;  and  a  prime  duty  of  Ameri- 
cans is  the  preservation  and  marking  of  our  historical  sites.  In  foreign 
cities  not  only  are  famous  houses  carefully  preserved,  such  as  Durer's 


(1)  American  Historical  Association.  Annual  Report.  1897,  pp.  58-59. 

(2)  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1S9S,  pp.  2-4. 
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in  Nuremberg  and  the  Plantins'  in  Antwerp,  but  memorial  tablets 
everywhere  abound.  In  America  some  of  the  stateliest  and  most  me- 
morable building's  have  been  sacrificed,  like  the  Hancock  mansion  in 
Boston;  but  at  present  the  tendency  is  to  preserve  really  handsome 
public  and  private  edifices;  and  good  people  everywhere  give  money  and 
time  to  keep  these  causes  of  civic  pride  before  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

"By  this  time  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  use  of  an  his- 
toric building  are  widely  recognized;  it  should  be  restored  so  far  as 
possible  to  its  condition  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  historical  import- 
ance. ...  It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  wayfarer  by  a 
suitable,  permanent  tablet  of  stone  or  brass;  if  possible,  it  should  be 
kept  up  as  a  public  monument  or  at  least  freely  opened  to  public  view. 

"Even  if  the  building  be  worthless  or  destroyed,  the  site  may  fitly  be 
commemorated  by  a  permanent  inscription.  We  moderns  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  reading  matter  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  effect 
of  inscriptions  which  stand  in  public  view — the  literature  of  the  book- 
less. 

"Tablets  upon  public  buildings  or  within  them  are  too  little  regarded 
in  this  country,  though  senseless  decorations  are  not  uncommon. 

"The  time  to  mark  the  sites  of  buildings  and  the  scenes  of  notable 
events,  the  time  to  note  the  houses  and  the  rooms  once  occupied  by 
famous  men,  is  the  present,  while  they  can  be  identified.  Many  are 
already  lost  or  disappearing." 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  idea  of  co-operation.  As  "no  man 
liveth  to  himself."  so  no  historical  society  can  wax  strong  if  it  lives  a 
self-centered  life;  if  it  does  not  co-operate  with  other  societies  having 
the  same  aspirations.  In  union  there  is  strength.  The  opportunity  for 
co-operation  has  many  outlets,  and  I  may  mention  only  a  few  of  them — 
representation  by  delegate  or  delegates  at  the  annual  conferences  of 
American  historical  societies  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  which  met  last  December  in  New 
York  city;  an  exchange  system  with  other  historical  societies;  partici- 
pation in  celebrations  of  civic,  religious  and  other  societies  of  the 
county;  and  moral  support  given  to  any  honest  plan  to  co-ordinate  the 
historical  interests  of  the  State. 

Any  historical  society  which  will  undertake  to  do  the  major  part  of 
the  work  that  has  been  expounded  in  this  address,  will  be  a  signal  factor 
in  promoting  patriotism  in  its  people.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is 
the  heart  of  a  republic.  "We  need  it  every  day  and  every  hour.  We 
need  it  in  our  business;  we  need  it  in  our  homes;  we  need  it  in  our 
local  government;  we  need  it  in  our  national  life.  W^e  need  to  value 
the  immaterial  aspect  of  things  more,  and  the  material  less.  We  need 
more  of  beauty  and  less  of  utility.  We  need  more  of  the  ideal  and  less 
of  the  real.  We  n^ed  to  value  more  the  thoughtful  man  and  less  him 
who  has  simply  accumulated  ba^s  of  money." (1) 

(1)  Ferree  (Barr)  Sentiment  as  a  National  Asset.  New  York,  (1908.) 
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'God  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 


I 

t  Through  storm  and  strife; 

i 

i  When  the  wild  tempests  rage, 

I  Ruler  of  winds  and  wave, 

I  Do  Thou  our  country  save 

i  By  Thy  g-reat  might. 

I 

|_  "For  her  our  prayers  shall  rise 

;  To  God,  above  the  skies; 

f  On  Him  we  wait; 

i;  Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 

I  Guarding  v/ith  watchful  eye, 

i  To  Thee  aloud  we  cry, 

I  God  save  the  State! "(2) 

I 

I  ■ 


(-)  John  Sullivan  Dwighfs  variation  of  the  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  T 
Brooks. 
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GERRIT  SMITH,  THE  FRIEND  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  FREDERICK  A.  RAY,  OF  HERKIMER, 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  Count}'  Historical  Society 

February  11,  1911. 

To  have  lived  in  those  quickening  times  preceding-  the  Civil  War, 
which  saw  the  assembling  of  the  mightiest  host  ever  called  out  to  do 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  was  a  privilege.  To  have  been  the  counsellor 
of  such  foremost  abolitionists  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner 
was  a  greater  privilege.  But  to  have  been  the  friend,  the  guiding  hand, 
the  financier  of  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  was  greater  than  either. 
Such  was  the  ol)servation  and  exi^erience  of  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peterboro. 
The  historian,  in  accounting  for  the  intrepid  past,  touches  only  the 
•"high  places."  The  detail  is  lost.  Few  persons  of  today  know  Gerrit 
Smith.  Two  generations  ago  his  name  was  on  every  lip.  If  John 
Brown's  raid  precipitated  the  Civil  War,  if  John  Brown's  proclamation 
of  freedom  to  the  slaves  was  the  harbinger  of  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation,  then  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peter- 
boro let  the  glory  and  responsibility  of  both  be  ascribed.  All  hail  to 
Gerrit  Smith,  abolitionist,  orator,  philanthropist,  millionaire,  prophet, 
philosopher,  politician  and  religionist. 

He  ^\■as  not  a  stranger  to  Herkimer,  for  Peterboro,  Madison  County, 
X.  Y.,  lies  only  a  few  miles  back  from  the  town  of  Oneida,  and  as  he 
had  many  friends  in  our  own  village  we  can  almost  claim  him  as  our 
own.  Permit  me  here  to  interject  that  in  his  enterprise,  the  underground 
railroad,  he  had  the  assistance  of  Judge  Ezra  Graves  of  Herkimer, 
whose  son,  Dr.  George  Graves  now  recalls  many  interesting  details  of 
the  harboring  of  escaped  slaves  by  his  father. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  the  son  of  Peter  Smith,  who  was  bom  and  lived  on 
the  farm  near  Tappan,  X.  Y.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  Maj.  Andre,  the 
British  spy.  was  executed.  Peter  was  12  years  old  at  the  time.  After- 
serving  years  of  clerkship  in  New  Y'ork  city  the  elder  Smith  engaged 
in  partnership  with  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur  trade.  It  was  his 
custom  ID  come  to  Albany  by  sloop  in  summer,  thence  to  proceed  up 
the  Mohawk  hy  foot,  penetrating  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
State,  trading  meanwhile  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas.    In  order  to  gain  proximity  to  the  Indians,  Peter 
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Smith  moved  to  Utica  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Bleecker  street. 
Here  in  a  corner  of  his  house  he  continued  his  fur  traffic.  Frothingham 
tells  us  that  Peter  Smith's  neighbors  were  mostly  Indians  and  a  mi- 
nority white  population,  largely  Dutch. 

The  partnership  referred  to  was  later  dissolved,  Astor  investing  his 
profits  in  New  York  city  real  estate  and  Smith  investing  his  in  acres 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  He  possessed  in  1802  nearly  500,000 
acres.  Frothingham  aptly  states  it.  "his  land  holdings  were  measured  by 
square  miles." 

He  was  very  religious,  as  his  diary  shows,  and  seemed  constantly  to 
worry  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Later  he  moved 
to  Madison  county  and  became  its  county  judge.  The  town  in  which 
he  lived  was  nam.ed  Smithfield  and  the  village  Peterboro.  Gerrit  Smith 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Utica,  March  6.  1797.  He  entered  the 
academy  at  Clinton  in  1S13.  Later  he  entered  Hamilton  College  and 
was  graduated  in  1818.  He  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In 
1835  we  find  him  back  at  the  college  commencement,  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  reduce  that  institution's  debt  that  he  loaned  $5000  for  the 
project.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1819,  he  married  Wealthy  Ann, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  first  president  of  Hamilton  College.  She 
died  seven  months  afterward.  Three  years  later  he  married  Ann  Carrol, 
daughter  of  William  Fitzhugh  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

He  inherited  his  father's  desire  to  acquire  property  and  we  find  him 
buying  land  wherever  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  turn  the  same  to  profit. 
Pages  might  be  written  of  his  experience  in  land  holdings,  including 
village  and  city  property.  He  acquired  interests  in  steamboats  and 
built  plank  roads. 

That  he  had  already  a  hold  upon  political  affairs  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  through  his  efforts  the  custom  house  at  Oswego  was  created 
and  the  first  act  of  Canadian  reciprocity  passed  by  congress.  That  his 
interests  were  large  is  proven  when  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  his  income  averaged  more  than  $50,000 
per  year,  an  income  that  in  those  days  was  princely  and  seldom  equalled. 
During  a  business  depression  it  is  recorded  he  borrowed  from  his 
father's  old  partner,  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  sum  of  $250,000.  But  Gerrit 
Smith  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  the  mere  possessor  of  great  wealth. 
His  estimated  fortune  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  great  as  it  was  for  his 
day,  furnished,  as  he  would  have  it,  only  a  small  part  of  his  claim  upon 
posterity  for  greatness. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  deeply  and  eminently  religious.  On  March  17th, 
1826.  according  to  his  diary,  he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Peterboro.  It  was  his  custom  to  keep  a  journal  of  his 
doings,  and  into  this  journal  for  thirty  years  he  recorded  the  text  of 
t  very  sermon  to  which  he  listened.  1  quote  from  his  journal  January  7. 
1S33:  "I  this  Wednesday  attended  the  Church  conference.  It  was  a 
solcMnn  meeting.  The  question  considered  was  whether  we  would  set 
about  promoting  a  revival  of  religion."    Again,  Sept.  6th,  1835:    "I  fear 
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that  I  have  lost  that  increased  interest  in  religion  which  the  death  of 
my  dear  baby  was  the  occasion  of  producing  in  me."  In  later  sentences 
he  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  fear  that  was  his  father's,  that  he  was 
not  as  near  his  Maker  in  thought  and  deed  as  in  the  past. 

Temperance  was  another  theme  upon  which  his  mind  settled  as  a 
world-wide  necessity,  and  by  writings  and  preachment  he  undertook 
to  impress  the  world  with  the  fact.  In  1839,  he  concluded  that  secta- 
rianism in  religious  matters  was  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  he  undertook  to  convert  all  denominations  to  his  views. 
His  writings  upon  this  topic  are  most  interesting,  and  if  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  day  movement  along  this  line,  by  perusing  them, 
w^e  become  convinced  that  he  lived  and  thought  in  advance  of  that  day 
and  time. 

In  1840  he  called  together  as  many  clergymen  as  would  participate  in 
a  convention  held  at  Oswego,  N,  Y.  Its  object  was  to  organize  one  all- 
powerful  church.  The  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  took  open 
action  against  him.  The  Universalists,  Unitarians  and  Quakers  were  in 
the  affirmative.  The  other  denominations  remained  quiet.  Resolutions 
were  passed  denouncing  denominations  of  every  name.  Gerrit  Smith, 
himself,  introduced  a  resolution  condemning  slavery  and  advocating 
war  to  exterminate  it.    His  resolution  was  lost. 

November  29,  1843,  was  observed  by  the  residents  of  Peterboro  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  fasting.  A  public  meeting  was  held  and  the  Ciiurch 
of  Peterboro  was  founded,  a  church  which  was  to  observe  the  ideas  of 
religious  broadmindedness  3.9.  revealed  by  its  founder;  a  church  in  which 
should  be  taught  the  broad,  self-sacrificing  religion  of  the  brotherhood 
of  maji  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  other  words,  the  religion  of 
Abou  Ben  Adam.  Back  of  all  this,  as  we  view  it  from  the  distance  and 
with  the  keenness  that  time  lends  to  our  vision,  can  be  seen  the  desire 
of  Gerrit  Smith  to  institute  a  church  in  which  could  be  preached  the 
doctrine  of  anti-slavery.  For  it  is  well-known  that  many  of  the  cler- 
gy of  that  day  believed  in  slavery  as  a  divine  ordinance,  because  the  Old 
Testament  seemed  to  sanction  it. 

He  took  up  the  cudgel  against  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  spirit 
as  leading  to  dogmatism  and  sectarianism.  In  1865  he  published  an 
open  letter  to  William  Llyod  Garrison.  This  letter  bore  three  captions, 
as  follows:  "The  Theologies,  the  Great  Enemies  of  Reform;  The 
Theologies,  the  Great  Hindrance  to  Justice  and  Reform;  The  Theolo- 
gies, The  Great  Curse  of  Mankind."  His  writings  and  preaching  upon 
this  subject  of  religion  alone  would  fill  volumes.  They  include  almost 
everything  in  the  line  of  advanced  religious  thought.  I  will  quote  from 
his  views  upon  eternal  hell: 

"Eternal  hell,  no  man  does  and  no  man  can  believe  it.  It  is  untrue 
if  only  because  human  nature  is  incapable  of  believing  it.  Moreover, 
were  such  a  belief  possible,  it  would  be  fatal.  Let  the  American  people 
wake  up  with  it  tomorrow  and  none  of  them  would  go  to  their  shops 
and  none  of  them  would  go  to  their  fields  and  none  would  care  for  their 
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homes.  All  interest  in  the  things  of  earth  would  be  dead.  The  whole 
world  would  be  struck  with  paralysis  and  frozen  with  horror.  The  or- 
thodox preacher  of  an  eternal  hell  would  himself  go  crazy  if  he  be- 
lieved his  own  preaching." 

If  he  developed  into  an  enemy  of  dogmatic  theology,  if  his  immense 
comprehension  caused  him  to  rebel  at  the  teachings  of  Dante  and  his 
present  day  following,  it  may  yet  be  said  of  him,  he  never  lost  his  faith 
in  God. 

His  love  of  the  human  race  showed  best  in  his  acts  of  humanity.  A 
golden  stream  literally  flowed  from  his  purse  at  all  times.  He  received 
applications  for  benefactions  averaging  for  years  more  than  $10,000 
daily,  and  his  generosity  cost  him  an  average  of  $40,000  a  year.  For- 
tunes went  for  immediate  distresses^  the  aged  and  infirm  were  not  for- 
gotten. He  paid  off  mortgages  and  sent  boys  and  girls  to  college,  who, 
otherwise  would  have  not  been  educated.  Famine  sufferers  in  parts  of 
England,  Poland  and  Greece  each  drew  $1,000.  Canastota's  fire  sufferers 
were  given  $1,000.  The  Irish  famine  fund  was  enriched  $1,000,  as  were 
the  victims  of  grasshoppers  in  Kansas.  An  early  Cuban  insurrection 
drew  $5,000.  To  enforce  the  xMissouri  Compromise  and  keep  slavery  out 
of  Kansas  cost  him  $16,000.  The  free  library  at  Oswego  was  given 
$30,000.  Hamilton  College  was  given  $20,000.  Colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  both  north  and  south,  were  remembered.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  gave  to  R.  E.  Lee's  Washington  College,  Berea  College  in 
Kentucky,  and  to  Storer  College  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  many  other 
southern  institutions.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  maintenance  of  the 
underground  railroad  cost  him  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  year.  In  Au- 
gust, 1846,  he  gave  away  three  thousand  small  farms  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  acres.  These  went  to  colored  people  and  were  approtioned  by  a 
committee  whom  he  chose,  the  only  restriction  being  that  none  be  given 
to  drunkards.  In  May,  1849,  he  gave  away  one  thousand  farms  to  in- 
digent white  people  of  New  York  State,  apportioning  the  land  to  every 
county  except  his  own,  as  he  already  had  given  Madison  county's  resi- 
dents their  portion  of  his  bounty.  A  gift  of  $10  in  money  accompanied 
each  farm.  A  large  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  John  Brown  tract  in 
northern  New  York  was  given  away  by  Gerrit  Smith,  and  John  Brown's 
mortal  remains  repose  in  ground  purchased  from  Gerrit  Smith.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  at  his  dinner  table  the  New  Testament  direction  of 
gathering  those  from  the  highv.-ays  and  the  byways  was  fulfilled.  Says 
one  who  knew  him:  "I  have  seen  eating  in  peace  at  one  time  at  dinner 
at  his  home,  all  welcome  guests,  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  a  Hicksite 
Quakeress,  a  Calvanistic  Presbyterian  deacon  of  the  Jonathan  Edwards 
school,  two  abolition  lecturers,  a  Seven  Day  Baptist,  a  shouting  Metho- 
dist, a  Whig,  two  slavery  members  of  congress,  a  Democrat  of  the  Sam 
Young  school,  a  southern  ex-slave  holder  and  a  runaway  slave,  Lewis 
Washington,  his  wife,  one  or  more  relatives  and  Aunt  Betsey  Kilty,  and 
he  managed  them  all.  No  one  was  neglected.  He  did  the  honors  of  his 
table,  carving  his  meat  like  a  gentleman  bred  and  to  the  manner  bom. 
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conversing  with  each  in  such  a  sweet  way  as  to  disarm  all  criticism, 
and  making-  every  one  feel  that  if  he  could  be  other  than  himself  he 
would  rather  be  Gerrit  Smith  than  any  other  living  man." 

Gerrit  Smith  grew  up  with  his  father's  slaves.  The  Emancipation 
Act  of  New  York  of  1799  gave  freedom  to  all  children  born  of  slaves 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  2S  for  males,  and  21  for  females.  So  Gerrit 
Smith  knew  of  slavery,  but  only  in  a  mild  form,  yet  he  early  formed 
strong  anti-slavery  sentiments.  In  1S28  he  attended  the  State  Convention 
held  to  nominate  a  President  of  the  United  States.  In  his  masterly  and 
brilliant  manner  he  addressed  this  convention  and  made  mention  of 
slavery'  in  a  way  not  over  insistent.  In  1S34  an  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  organized  in  Peterboro,  and  it  may  be  said  that  from,  that  date 
"the  fight  was  on,"  and  the  next  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  he  was 
devoted  to  the  downtrodden  negro. 

In  all  ways  he  rendered  assistance,  not  only  by  generous  contributions 
from  his  purse,  but  in  organizing  effectively  a  system  of  secreting  and 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  runaway  slave.  These  efforts  grew  into  what 
was  known  as  the  underground  railroad,  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
influence. 

But  it  was  not  in  philanthropic  work  that  he  most  assisted  the  cause. 
As  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer  he  became  as  well  known  as  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips.  While  attending  a  dinner  in 
Syracuse  of  the  Liberty  Party,  October  1,  1831,  the  fire  alarm  sounded 
the  news  that  a  black  man  had  been  captured  under  the  "Fugitive  Slave 
Law."  The  slave,  one  Jerry  McHenry,  was  being  arraigned  when  he 
broke  loose  and  fled.  He  was  easily  captured.  That  evening  a  mighty 
roar  was  heard  in  the  streets  of  Syracuse.  It  was  an  opportune  time 
for  the  Liberty  Party.  Gerrit  Smith  was  in  the  front  of  the  mob  that 
drove  a  battering  ram  through  the  jail  door.  The  prisoner,  believing 
his  time  had  come,  was  dragged  forth  and  put  into  a  carriage.  As 
money  was  thrust  into  his  hands  a  great  voice  bade  him  seek  freedom 
from  the  laws  of  oppression  in  Canada. 

In  passing,  let  me  here  interject  that  in  the  same  city  nearly  two 
years  before,  Gerrit  Smith  had  been  publicly  mobbed  while  on  his  way 
to  attend  an  abolitionist  meeting. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  to  congress.  This  was  not  his  advent  into  poli- 
tics. The  Industrial  Congress  put  him  in  nomination  for  President  in 
1848.  The  Land  Reformers  nominated  him  again  for  President  in  1855. 
In  1858,  while  yet  in  congress,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  New 
York  by  the  Anti- Slavery  Party. 

All  this  time  he  was  teaching,  preaching  and  writing  the  doctrine  of 
anti-slavery,  or,  as  he  put  it,  his  object  was  "the  creation  of  a  public 
sentiment  that  would  demand  the  abolition  of  slavery."  He  was  invited 
everywhere  to  si>eak.  Hi.s  diary  contains  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Charles 
Sumner,  written  in  18o5,  inviting  him  to  address  a  mass  meeting  in 
Boston. 

He  stood  alone  and  worked  out  his  own  theories  and  methods.  These 
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constantly  brought  to  him  many  criticisms  and  denimciations.  What 
he  advocated  seemed  impossible  to  the  masses.  Many  looked  upon  him 
as  one  deluded  by  a  single  idea.  Thurlow  Weed  denounced  him  "as  one 
wildly  possessed  of  one  idea,"  that  "he  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  a  state  of  political  hallucination,"  that  "his  mind  had  hovered 
on  the  brink  of  insanity  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

The  Kansas- Missouri  warfare  was  seized  upon  by  him  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action.  Everywhere  he  went  he  upheld  the  principles  of  anti- 
extension  of  slavery.  One  of  these  speeches  was  made  before  the  joint 
session  of  the  legislature  at  Albany.  Referring  to  the  border  warfare  he 
said:  "To  no  man  living  is  so  much  praise  due  for  beating  back  the 
tide  of  border  ruffianism  and  slavery  as  to  my  old  and  dear  friend,  John 
Brown  of  Osawatomie."  This  tribute  to  John  Brown  was  sincere,  and 
if  here  Gerrit  Smith  thought  of  future  plans  in  which  John  Brown  as  a 
tool  loomed  large,  it  can  be  justly  laid  to  this  devotion  to  his  cause 
rather  than  to  reason.  To  Gerrit  Smith,  John  Brown  was  "the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  Gideon." 

Smith's  friendship  for  John  Brown  dates  from  April,  1848,  when  Brown 
purchased  the  land  among  the  colored  portege  of  the  former  in  Essex 
countj'.  Both  were  abolitionists.  One  was  a  dreamer,  the  other  prac- 
tical. Both  were  brave.  So  it  is  little  wonder  that  Harper's  Ferry 
followed  closely  on  the  border  warfare,  nor  that  it  grew  mutually  out  of 
their  meditations. 

Visionary  John  Brown,  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Kansas,  grim 
humored  and  grave,  fanatical  and  fearless,  was  just  the  man  to  connive 
with  Gerrit  Smith,  brilliant,  sound,  and  likewise  fearless.  Smith,  as  his 
diar>'  attests,  had  in  July,  1857,  sent  John  Brown  money  for  his  needs. 
Brown,  the  following  February,  in  1858,  called  on  Gerrit  Smith  and  re- 
mained a  week.  He  was  there  again  in  April  of  the  same  year,  again 
two  weeks  later.  At  this  last  visit  Brown  addressed  a  meeting  in 
Peterboro  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  his  exploits  in  carrying  slaves 
from  Missouri  to  Kansas,  and  asked  for  funds  to  continue  the  work. 
Smith  headed  the  subscription  with  four  hundred  dollars,  and  followed 
it  with  a  speech  in  which  he  said:  "If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  the 
man  in  all  this  world  I  think  most  truly  a  Christian,  I  would  point  out 
John  Brown." 

The  plan  evolved  and  finally  agreed  upon  later  as  to  a  way  by  which 
slavery  would  be  eliminated  was  as  follows:  In  a  place  remote  in  some 
State  bordering  upon  the  slave  holding  State,  a  purchase  of  a  large  tract 
was  to  be  made.  To  this  would  be  bidden  the  entire  slave  population  of 
the  south,  as  well  as  the  military  of  the  United  States  to  assist,  to  give 
them  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  State  and  governmental  troops, 
keeping  open  a  way  of  escape  to  the  north,  but  working  steadily  to  the 
south.  In  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  slaves  would  be  entirely  redeemed 
in  this  way.  The  conspirators  were  not  unmindful  of  the  consequences, 
the  years  of  time  it  would  take  the  insurrection,  nor  of  the  bloodshed  it 
entailed.    But  believing  themselves  guided  by  a  Divine  Providence. 
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and  that  the  ends  justified  the  means,  they  continued.  No  discourage- 
ment was  in  sight,  no  shadow  crossed  their  plans.  Enthusiasm  dis- 
pelled thought  of  the  consequences.  Finally  a  draft  of  the  plan  was 
written  out  in  the  home  of  Frederick  Douglass  at  Rochester,  in  January, 
1858. 

Thus  was  laid  the  scheme  that  resulted  in  Harper's  Ferry,  that  pre- 
cipitated the  Civil  War  and  brought  freedom  to  four  millions  of  blacks. 
Several  men,  including  Theodore  Parker,  were  invited  to  a  conference 
at  Peterboro  to  discuss  i)lans;  only  one  came,  F.  W.  Sanborn  by  name, 
whose  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  a  decade  and  a  half  later,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  already  firmly  fixed  that  Gerrit  Smith  contributed 
his  brain  and  wealth  to  John  Brown's  fanatical  scheme. 

On  this  occasion  Smith  said  to  Mr.  Sanborn:  "Our  friend  John  Brown 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  this  course  of  action  and  cannot  be  turned 
from  it.    We  cannot  give  him  up  to  die  alone,  we  must  stand  by  him." 

In  May  of  the  next  year  Smith  held  a  secret  meeting  in  his  room  in 
the  Revere  House  in  Boston,  at  which  the  situation  was  discussed  and 
on  account  of  threatening  disclosures  the  execution  of  the  plan  post- 
poned to  the  next  year.  Money  had  already  been  raised  and  rifles  pur- 
chased. 

Buchanan's  Secreary  of  War,  Mr.  Floyd,  received  a  letter  from  a 
traitorous  person  who  was  aware  of  the  project,  but  John  Brown  to 
Floyd  v.as  not  a  menacing  ))roi>osition.  and  no  attention  was  given  the 
letter. 

Preceding  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  Brown  and  his  little  band 
went  south  and  for  a  time  stayed  at  Chambersburg.  That  Gerrit  Smith 
was  a  party  to  what  was  proposed  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  John  Brown  here  received  money  from  Smith,  and  when  arrested 
later  at  Harper's  Ferry,  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars  drawn  by 
Grerrit  Smith  on  the  State  Bank  at  Albany  was  found  on  his  person. 
Many  other  instances,  tending  to  prove  the  implication  of  Gerrit  Smith, 
to  prove  that  his  hand  guided,  that  his  means  financed  John  Brovv-n's 
raid,  m.ight  be  given.  The  miscarriage  of  the  plan  and  the  outcome  of 
the  capture  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  are  too  well  known  to  here 
recite.  Consternation  held  the  land  in  its  grasp.  The  audacity  of  the 
conspirators  was  amazing.  Public  sentiment  first  agha-st,  turned  toward 
acrimony  and  vindication.  During  the  hue  and  cry  F.  B.  Sanborn 
escaped  to  Canada,  as  also  did  Frederick  Douglass,  while  Theodore 
Parker  found  that  the  climate  of  Europe  was  beneficial  to  his  health. 
Gerrit  Smith  stayed  at  home  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  So 
great  was  the  caluniny  heaped  upon  him  that  his  house  was  guarded 
night  and  day,  and  he  and  his  family  went  about  armed. 

The  hanging  of  John  Brown  as  a  traitor  so  shocked  the  acute  sensi- 
bilities of  Gerrit  Smith  that  he  lost  his  reason  and  for  a  time  reposed 
in  the  State  asylum  at  Utica.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  cowardice 
and  claimed  that  his  insanity  was  feigned,  and  that  fear  of  a  fate 
similar  to  John   Brown's   formed  a  pretext   for  his  Insanity.  Three 
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months  laier,  after  the  fxiry  had  spent  itself,  he  was  back  at  his 
home  in  Peterr>:ro,  a  man  broken  in  health  but  not  in  spirit.  Years 
afterward  he  published  the  voluminous  correspondence  to  prove  that 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  John  Brown's  intentions  was  superficial,  that 
he  had  no  thought  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Brown  v/ould  go.  He 
brought  suit  against  newspapers  which  had  implicated  him  and  pursued 
his  persecutors  with  tireless  energ:--.  But  in  no  place  can  it  be  found 
where  he  directly  denied  being  the  financial  backer,  tiie  brains  and 
the  motive  pov.-er  of  John  Brown's  insurrection. 

The  Civil  War  which  followed  undoubtedly  brought  to  him  keenest 
satisfaction.  Addressing  a  meeting  nine  days  af:er  :he  a::ack  on  Fort 
Sumter  he  said;  "The  end  of  slavery"  is  at  hand.  That  it  is  to  end  in 
blood  does  not  surprise  me.  "  Kis  grea:  kindness  of  heart  showed  forth 
in  the  closing  words  of  that  address:  ""The  armed  men  who  go  south 
go  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  They  m.ust  still  love  the  south,  con- 
Quer  her  and  most  completely  do  both  for  her  sake  and  our  own." 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  to  him  great  peace  and  joy.  In  com- 
mon with  Horace  Greeley  and  m.any  broad-minded  citizens  of  the  north, 
he  signe-d  JefTersin  Davis"  bail  b-ond. 

Nothing  he  wrc:e  or  said  v.as  ever  more  prophetic  or  rrore  beautiful 
than  his  tribute  to  John  Brown,  written  in  a  lev.rr  to  Frederick  I>ouglass 
in  1S57:  "Men  begin  to  ask  v>hy  a  miOnumen:  :o  John  Brown  has  not 
been  built.  The  day  for  building  John  Brawn's  monument  has  not 
comie.  It  will  be  built  where  stood  his  gallows  and  it  would  not  yet  be 
welcom.e  there.  I:s  base  will  be  broad  and  ;:s  shaft  will  pierce  the 
skies.  But  the  appreciation  of  his  sublime  character  :«  not  ye*  suff. - 
ciently  just  ssid  widespre-ad  to  call  for  the  rearing  of  such  a  structure. 
In  executing  this  work  of  love  and  adm.iration.  southern  hands  will 
join  with  northern  hands.  In  rendering  this  tribute  to  the  grandest 
man  of  the  age,  southern  zeal  will  not  fall  behind  northern  zeal.  In- 
deed it  may  well  c-e  expected  that  the  generous  and  ardent  south  will, 
ere  the  cool  and  calculating  north  is  ready  to  do  so,  confess  the  enor- 
mous crime  of  the  nation  against  the  black  man.  But  the  north  and  the 
south  will  b-oth  come  right.  They  will  repent  of  having  for  generations 
trc'dden  out  the  life  of  the  black  m.an.  And  tht-n  the}'  v^ill  love  each 
other.  And  then  Gcd  will  make  them  ihe  happiest  nation  on  earth. 
Blessed,  indeed,  v^-ill  be  the  the  day  which  shall  witness  these  t'nings. 
Then  Jo'nn  Brown's  day  will  have  come,  and  then  will  John  Brown's 
monumient  be  built." 
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AN  ADDRESS  BV  HON.  THOMAS  D.  FERGUSON,  OF  LITTLE  FALLS, 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  May  13,  1911. 

Little  is  on  record  of  who  was  the  first  white  inhabitant  where  now 
is  the  City  of  Little  Falls.  It  is  known  that  a  colony  of  German  Pala- 
tines settled  a  short  distance  from  the  city  in  the  year  1722,  and  before 
the  Revolution  there  were  many  Germans  in  all  directions  from  Little 
Palls,  but  there  was  only  one  habitable  dwelling-  and  a  gristmill  within 
the  present  city  limits.  This  mill  and  dwelling'  was  erected  in  the 
year  1725. 

Histor>'  tells  us  that  about  the  year  1739  a  tract  of  land  was  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  Jacob  Glen,  which  consisted  of  25,000  acres  and  con- 
tained the  eastern  portion  of  the  town  of  Herkimer,  the  southern  half 
of  Fairfield  a.nd  all  of  Little  Falls  north  of  the  Mohawk  River.  In  1770 
about  eight  thousand  acres,  comprising  most  of  Little  Falls  south  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  was  granted  to  John  Vaughn  and  others.  History  also 
tells  us  that  the  lands  south  of  the  Mohawk  River  on  the  site  of  Little 
Falls  was  a  part  of  a  patent  granted  to  John  Joast  Herchkeimer  and 
another  person  in  the  year  1752,  known  as  the  Fall  Plill  Patent,  and  the 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  embraced  in  the  Bumettsfield 
Patent  granted  in  1725  to  John  Joast  Petrie. 

In  the  early  history  of  Little  Falls  it  was  known  by  native  Indians  b.y 
various  names,  some  of  which  were  "Ostenrogan,"  meaning  Under  the 
Rock;  "Ta  la  que  ga,"  small  bushes;  "Astenrogan,"  swift  water;  "As- 
teroga,"  and  various  other  names;  and  it  was  called  by  the  early  white 
navigators,  "Little  Carrying  Place,"  presumably  on  account  of  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  boats  and  traps  around  the  rapids.  It  was  named 
by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  a  colonial  Governor  of  New  York  State  in  1768, 
"Canajoharie  Falls."  It  has  retained  its  present  name  from  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  except  for  a  period  of  about  two  years  (1850  to 
1852)  when  it  was  named  "Rockton." 

The  first  settlers  were  undoubtedly  attracted  to  this  site  by  its  ad- 
vantages as  to  water  power  rather  than  its  scenic  beauty;  and  in  this 
they  builded  better  th  in  they  anticipated,  for  from  a  scenic  viewpoint 
it  excels  in  beauty  any  section  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  graceful 
winding  of  the  river  as  it  comes  into  the  city  from  the  west  as  calm  and 
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peaceful  as  a  lake,  then  as  it  reaches  the  immense  dams,  (used  for  power 
and  canal  feeders)  and  dashes  over  the  rocks  below,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press one  with  the  great  power  and  strength  of  water;  and  again,  when 
you  look  to  the  east,  as  it  leaves  the  city,  and  see  it  gently  threading 
its  way  (after  its  battle  with  the  rocks)  between  the  mighty  hills  on 
each  side,  of  which  on  the  north  are  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks 
and  on  the  south  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  it  is  a  sight 
such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley  and  has  at- 
tracted travelers  interested  in  nature's  grandeur  from  great  distances. 

The  old  gristmill  and  dwelling  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1725  was 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Revolution  in  June,  1782,  and  was  all  of 
Little  Falls  at  that  time.  The  destroying  force  was  a  party  of  Indians 
and  Tories  and  was  of  the  same  cruel  and  fiendish  character  which 
marked  similar  occurrences  throughout  the  Mohawk  Valley.  This  mill 
was  of  great  importance  to  all  settlers  in  the  vicinity  and  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  garrisons  at  Forts  Herkimer  and  Dayton.  In  the  build- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  raid  were  about  eighteen  persons,  seven  of  whom 
were  soldiers  from  the  garrison.  The  men  were  not  prejiared  for  an  as- 
sault and  offered  little  resistance;  tv/o  of  the  soldiers  escaped  and  five 
were  taken  prisoners.  In  the  few  shots  fired  Daniel  Petrie  was  killed. 
When  the  Indians  entered  the  mill  the  occupants  tried  to  escape;  two 
of  the  men  secreted  themselves  in  the  raceway  imder  the  water  wheel 
and  probably  escaped  death;  two  others  jumped  in  the  open  raceway, 
but  the  light  from  the  burning  mill  disclosed  their  hiding  place  and  they 
were  captured. 

About  the  first  settler  of  note  that  we  have  a  record  of  is  John  Por- 
teous,  the  Scotch  pioneer  of  Little  Falls.  From  papers  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  late  William  G.  Milligan  it  appears  Porteous  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability.  He  left  Scotland  in  1761,. was  in  the  Indian 
trade  near  Detroit  about  ten  years,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1784. 
About  a  year  later  he  returned  to  New  York  and  settled  in  Little  Falls 
in  1790.  He  rebuilt  the  gristmill  and  erected  a  few  dwellings.  The 
mill  was  located  on  the  river  near  the  old  Inland  Navigation  Canal, 
where  the  Dettlnger  sawmill  is  at  present,  and  was  fed  by  Furnace 
Creek.  The  yellow  house  (the  first  dwelling)  occupied  by  Porteous 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Furnace  Street  near  Elizabeth  Street.  John 
Porteous  was  very  active  in  building  the  first  canal.  It  was  said  he 
was  musical.  He  was  a  Ward  McAllister  of  his  day.  very  gallant  when 
occasion  arose,  an  extremely  profane  person,  but  he  could  entertain  the 
circuit  preacher  and  would  drink  Scotch  toddy  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasted. 

In  the  year  1801  a  noted  m.issionary  by  the  name  of  Rev.  Caleb  Alex- 
ander made  a  trip  across  the  State,  stopping  on  his  way  back  at  Little 
Falls.  His  object  may  have  been  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  to 
allow  the  impression  to  roach  the  En/,-llsh  people  that  in  the  vast  terri- 
tory which  had  recently  been  their  r>ossession.  morally  the  inhabitants 
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were  incapable  of  self-government.  The  following  is  taken  from  his 
observations  of  Little  Falls: 

"Nov.  1801  Monday  23rcl,  set  out  from  Fairfield  on  my  journey  home- 
ward, cold  weather,  rode  south  seven  miles  to  the  Little  Falls  with  a 
view  of  taking  a  boat  at  falls  down  the  river  to  Schenectady.  Found 
the  river  covered  with  ice,  then  rode  up  the  river  seven  miles  to  German 
Flatts  to  take  the  stage,  finding  that  the  stage  did  not  run  until  to- 
morrow, I  crossed  the  Mohawk  to  Herkimer  Court  House,  two  miles. 
Around  Little  Falls  the  country  is  hilly  and  very  rocky,  near  the  river 
on  the  northern  bank  are  seven  locks  and  a  canal  for  conveyance  of 
boats.  Here  is  a  village  of  forty  house,  several  merchant  stores,  me- 
chanical shops  and  a  new  meeting  house  of  octagon  construction.  The 
people  are  principally  English  and  they  seldom  have  preaching.  The 
place  abounds  in  vice,  especially  profanity.  Since  my  arrival  on  the 
river  I  have  heard  more  swearing,  horrid  oaths  and  imprecations  than 
in  ten  years  past.  They  fell  chiefly  from  the  lips  of  boatmen  (on  the 
river.)  In  some  taverns  were  English  and  Dutch  farmers,  drinking  and 
swearing,  and  the  English  appeared  the  most  abandoned.  They  regard 
not  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  for  the  dominie  drinks  and  swears  as 
much  as  the  common  people." 

This  was  a  frightful  state  of  affairs,  if  true,  and  is  positive  proof  that 
the  view  of  the  optimist  is  correct  that  the  morals  of  the  people  have 
vastly  improved  in  Little  Falls  since  1801. 

The  population  of  the  village  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  about  six  hundred;  for  a  number  of  years  after,  the  gain  was 
small,  principally  on  account  of  the  lands  being  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  man  named  Alexander  Ellice.  The  policy  adopted  by  him  to  secure 
a  revenue  from  his  lands  and  water  was  repulsive  to  the  American 
idea  of  fair  dealing  among  men  in  real  estate,  and  was  in  part  the 
cause  for  which  the  people  of  the  colonies  had  fought  to  free  their 
country.  The  lots  were  leased  in  perpetuity  with  a  rental  value  of 
three  milled  Spanish  dollars  a  year;  in  the  leases  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise,  as  this  was  reserved  for  Ellice's 
agents.  The  water  power  was  neither  sold  nor  leased.  Upon  the  death 
of  Alexander  Ellice  in  the  year  1808,  the  property  descended  to  his  chil- 
dren. Among  them  was  Edward  Ellice,  who  acquired  the  interests  of 
the  other  heirs  and  he  continued  the  methods  used  by  his  father.  The 
policy  could  not  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
village.  It  was  in  the  year  1820  when  the  first  parcel  of  land  was  sold 
for  a  fulling  mill,  and  again  in  1824  another  was  sold  to  Sprague  & 
Dann  for  a  paper  mill;  after  1831  numerous  other  parcels  were  sold  and 
the  village  began  to  grow. 

In  the  year  1811,  upon  the  petition  of  William  Alexander  and  others, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  granted  a  village  charter  to  Little  Falls; 
it  took  efYect  on  the  COth  day  of  March,  one  hundred  years  ago.    It  did- 
not  receive  the  approval  of  the  people;  it  was  ver>   limited  in  giving 
power  to  trustees  to  designate  or  lay  out  streets,  or  other  needed  im- 
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provements;  to  be  eligible  for  trustee  one  had  to  be  a  freeholder,  and 
this  gave  Edward  Ellice  and  his  ag-ents  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  early  historians  have  not 
recorded  acts  or  functions  performed  under  this  charter  of  1811.  Evi- 
dently there  is  a  space  of  about  sixteen  years  that  is  a  blank,  officially, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Little  Falls  is  concerned.  We  know  there  was 
a  charter,  but  who  the  first  president  or  trustees  u  ere,  or  what  acts  they 
performed  for  sixteen  years,  there  is  nothing  on  record  to  tell. 

.  Judge  Benton,  who  was  a  prominent  citizen  at  this  time,  writes  in  his 
history  that  a  "charter  was  granted  in  1811,  but  v/as  of  little  value." 
There  must  have  been  a  form  of  government,  for  under  the  charter  of 
1827  among  the  first  resolutions  of  the  new  trustees  was  one  adopting 
the  seal  used  by  the  former  board.  After  about  fifteen  years  of  thi.s  go- 
as-you-please  form  of  government  the  citizens  became  thoroughly 
aroused  and  demanded  a  better  charter.  The  agents  and  attorneys  of 
Mr.  Ellice  were  verj-  influential  at  this  time  and  bitter  feeling  existed 
against  them  among  the  villagers.  They,  taking  notice  of  this  state 
of  affairs  and  becoming  alarmed,  allowed  a  new  charter  to  be  consid- 
ered. Accordingly  in  1826  a  public  meeting  was  held  for  that  purpose; 
only  a  few  were  allowed  to  see  the  proposed  new  charter,  and  when 
those  at  the  meeting  discovered  that  freeholders  only  were  to  be  allowed 
to  be  voted  for  as  trustees  there  was  intense  feeling  against  the  EUices. 
Judge  Sanders  Lansing  was  chairman  of  the  meeting;  he  abandoned 
the  chair  in  disgust  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  row.  The  next  year, 
1827,  Judge  Benton  presented  a  new  charter  to  the  legislature  providing 
that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should  be  freeholders  and  giving  the 
trustees  "power  to  open  streets  which  had  been  dedicated  to  public  use 
as  laid  down  in  map  made  in  1811." 

The  following  was  the  notice  issued  for  the  first  election: 
"We,  the  undersigned  Justices  of  the  Peace  residing  in  the  territory 
of  the  Village  ef  Little  Falls,  do  hereby  certify,  that,  at  an  election  held 
at  the  old  Stone  School  House  in  said  village  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  May  A.  D..  1827,  pursuant  to  public  notice  given  for  that  purpose  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  and  directions  of  the  act  incorporating  said 
village  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  Na- 
thaniel S.  Benton  was  duly  elected  President  of  the  Village  of  Little 
Falls  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  CJiristopher  P.  Bellinger,  Wm. 
Girvan,  Sanders  Lansing,  James  Sanders,  Gould  Wilson  and  John  Mc- 
Michael  were  duly  elected  Trustees  of  said  village  for  the  ensuing  year. 
That  Robert  Stewart,  Jacob  Osborn  and  John  Phillips  were  duly  elected 
fire  wardens  in  said  village  for  the  ensuing  year;  that  Henry  P.  Alex- 
ander was  duly  elected  Treasurer  of  said  village  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  that  Jeremiah  Eaton  was  duly  elected  collector  in  said  village  for 
the  ensuing  year.  And  we  do  further  certify  that  the  inhabitants  of 
said  village  did  at  said  anniial  meeting  vote  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  inhabitants  of 
said  village  the  ensuing  year  to  defray  the  contingent  expense  thereof. 
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Given  under  our  hands  this  29th  day  of  May  A.  D.,  1827.  Signed  William 
Brooks  and  C.  P.  Bellinger." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  budget  was  one  hundred  dollars  and  by 
resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  the  bond  of  the  collector  was  fixed 
at  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  H.  Holmes'  Hotel,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  grocery  and  victualing  houses;  at  the  next 
meeting  the  committee  reported  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
grant  licenses  to  several  persons  in  relation  to  groceries,  ordinaries  and 
victualing  houses  the  cost  of  which  was  about  six  dollars  each. 

The  seal  was  adopted  in  the  following  manner: 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Little 
Falls,  that  the  seal  used  by  the  former  Trustees  of  said  Village  with 
the  following  device  and  words,  to  wit:  Little  Falls  Corporation  upon  a 
circle,  with  a  plough,  a  sheaf,  a  rake  and  scythe  in  the  center,  shall  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  as  the  common  seal  of  this  corpora- 
tion.'' 

Under  the  new  charter  the  power  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  very 
liberal.  Among  some  of  the  things  they  authorized  were  to  regulate 
the  size  and  quality  of  bread,  to  keep  hay  scales  and  regulate  the  price 
to  be  charged  for  weighing,  etc.  The  new  village  could  not  be  extrava- 
gant in  its  expenditure  of  public  money,  as  the  charter  provided  that  the 
budget  could  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars. 

To  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  the  first  president  of  the  village,  great  credit 
should  be  gi\-en,  not  only  for  wise  guidance  of  the  village  government 
in  trying  times,  but  also  the  people  of  Herkimer  county  are  indebted  to 
him  for  much  valuable  Information  as  to  our  early  history,  written  and 
published  by  him  in  Benton's  History  of  Herkimer  County.  He  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  February  19,  1792,  served  as  a  warrant  officer 
at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  in  1814,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1817;  was  the  first  president  of  the  village,  1S27  and  1828.  He  was  the 
first  judge  of  the  county,  1S32  to  1835.  In  1836  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  party  for  state  senator  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  be- 
fore his  term  expired  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  northern  New  York.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1846. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs,  so  much 
so  that  he  devoted  little  of  his  time  to  his  profession.  He  died  June  19, 
1869. 

About  four  years  after  the  village  charter  was  in  force  the  Ellices 
decided  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  dispose  of  their  property.  Much 
of  it  was  bought  by  Richard  Ray  "Ward,  Peter  Gansevoort  and  James 
Monroe.  Immediately  the  village  began  to  prosper  and  expand.  Among 
the  first  acts  of  the  trustees  was  to  form  a  fire  department  consisting  of 
eighteen  men;  a  few  buckets  were  purchased  and  a  claim  was  audited 
of  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  two  ladders  for  use  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

The  population  oi  the  village  was  three  thousand  in  the  year  1842. 
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That  winter  experienced  a  great  temperance  revival  and  over  one  thou- 
sand signed  the  pledge.  The  same  year  occurred  a  freshet  which  car- 
ried many  houses  down  the  river.  Apparently  the  temperance  wave  did 
not  have  use  for  all  the  available  water.  In  1850,  after  much  discussion, 
the  name  of  the  village  was  changed  to  Rockton.  The  advocates  of  the 
change  argued  that  the  village  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  a  name  of  its  own,  and  not  longer  exist  under  the  title  given  the 
town.  The  change  was  made,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
older  citizens,  who  believed  a  change  unnecessary.  In  less  than  a  year 
the  change  proved  unpopular,  and  in  1852  the  village  was  again  Little 
Falls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  village  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  there  was  great  activity  in  building  and  general  prosperity 
could  be  seen  throug-hout  the  village.  This,  of  course,  was  changed  as 
the  great  strug-gle  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  advanced.  Little 
Falls  was  the  center  of  military  activities  of  the  county,  her  citizens 
gave  freely  of  their  time  and  means  for  the  success  of  the  cause,  and 
when  the  veterans  who  survived  the  ordeal  returned  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  September,  1865,  they  received  a  welcome  such  as  can 
only  be  described  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

In  March,  1865,  the  greatest  destruction  of  property  by  water  oc- 
curred that  Little  Falls  ever  experienced.  A  great  many  dwellings  and 
buildings  were  carried  down  the  Mohawk  River.  Mill  Street,  Elizabeth 
Street  and  Bridge  Street  were  many  feet  under  water.  At  the  time  a 
large  four-story,  stone  mill  two  hundred  feet  long,  which  had  just  been 
completed,  and  much  machinery  which  had  not  been  uncrated,  went 
down  the  stream. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  village  resumed  its  business  activities.  It 
was  the  hub  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  of  central 
New  York,  and  notably  the  cheese  sold  on  the  Little  Falls  market  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  buyers  of  that  article  all  over  the  world. 

CHEESE  MARKET. 
Cheese  was  made  in  Herkimer  county  as  early  as  ISOO.  The  first 
regular  buyer  of  cheese  was  Ferris  «S:  Nesbeth,  coming  to  this  county 
about  1820  from  Massachusetts;  at  that  time  the  largest  herds  number- 
ing about  forty  cows  each,  were  owned  by  four  men  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  above  named  firm  had  a  monopoly  of  the  cheese 
trade  when  in  1826  Mr.  Harry  Burrell  of  Salisbury,  later  of  Little  Falls, 
started  in  the  business.  He  at  once  became  a  large  factor  in  the  trade; 
by  offering  the  farmers  an  advance  over  the  figures  of  the  Massachu- 
setts firm,  in  a  short  time  he  had  control  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Burrell  was 
the  first  person  in  the  country  to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  English 
market,  which  was  in  1830.  Soon  after  he  became  the  principal  dealer 
in  dairy  goods  in  central  New  York,  and  often  purchased  the  entire 
product  of  cheese  made  in  the  United  States.  TTp  to  the  year  1857 
chee-se  was  made  entirely  by  individual  farm.ers;  at  that  time  Mr.  Jesse 
Williams  of  Oneida  county  conceived  the  idea  of  the  factory  system. 
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The  first  factorj-  was  erected  by  Avery  &  Ives  at  Salisbury,  and  proved 
a  success.  The  number  of  cows  in  Herkimer  county  sending  milk  to 
the  factories  in  1875  was  34,070,  and  the  number  of  factories  88, 
all  of  which  was  sold  in  Little  Falls.  In  1861  the  dealers  began  to  meet 
in  Little  Falls.  A  short  time  previous  Samuel  Perry  of  New  York, 
formerly  of  Herkimer  county,  had  attempted  to  control  the  export 
trade  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  made  a  failure  of  it,  carrying  with 
him  many  prominent  dealers  and  farmers.  Monday  was  selected  as 
market  day  and  seller  and  buyer  found  it  of  mutual  advantage;  cheese 
could  be  sold  for  cash  or  nearly  so  and  in  the  future  avoid  the  liability 
of  financial  difficulties  just  experienced.  Monday,  or  market  day,  in 
Little  Falls  soon  became  known  to  the  cheese  trade  throughout  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  farmers,  each  with  his  wagon  loaded  with  cheese 
waiting  to  be  unloaded  at  the  freight  house,  could  be  seen  on  the  street; 
buyers  from  Xt-w  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  occasion- 
ally shippers  from  England  could  be  seen  examining,  testing  and  bidding 
for  the  load. 

In  1S64  the  weekb  reports  of  Little  Falls  market,  then  as  well  as  a 
long  time  after  the  largest  interior  market  in  the  world,  were  published 
in  all  the  leading  newspapers.  The  quantity  sold  on  the  market  in  1865 
was  16,808.352  pounds,  and  butter,  313,756  pounds.  The  above  figures 
were  about  the  same  for  a  number  of  years  after. 

Until  1871  the  cheese  and  butter  market  at  Little  Falls  had  been 
transacted  on  the  street,  and  early  in  January  steps  were  taken  to  or- 
ganize a  Dairy  Board  of  Trade  for  the  State.  A  meeting  w'as  called  and 
largely  attended  by  leading  dairymen.  Judge  Geo.  A.  Hardin  was  chair- 
man of  this  meeting.  The  association  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  "New  York  State  Dairymen  Association  and  Board  of  Trade." 

This  was  the  first  dairymen  board  of  trade  organized  on  the  continent. 
Soon  after  similar  associations  were  organized  in  Elgin,  111.,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.  The  first  president  was  Professor  X.  A.  Willard,  who  was  per- 
haps the  most  widely-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  dairy  subjects  in 
the  United  States;  his  lectures  and  essays  on  dairying  are  considered 
and  quoted  as  authority.  In  1866  Mr.  Willard  traveled  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  France  and  Switzerland,  observing  European  methods 
and  lecturing  on  dairying.  In  1869  he  wrote  works  for  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  During  his  lifetime  he  delivered  addresses 
on  agricultural  topics  at  fairs  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  union. 
Much  is  due  to  Mr.  Willard  for  the  high  standard  of  cheese  made  in 
Herkimer  county  and  its  great  reputation  abroad.  He  died  suddenly  on 
his  farm  near  Little  Falls  and  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  writing  an 

White  Little  Falls  today  does  not  show  the  outward  appearance  of 
article  on  the  dairy  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  his  last  work, 
the  great  activity  in  the  cheese  trade  that  it  did  some  j-ears  ago,  caused 
mostly  by  better  facilities  for  transportation  and  nearer  shipping  points 
for  factories,  it  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  inland  markets,  ex- 
ceeded perhaps  by  not  more  than  two  places  namely,  Elgin,  111.,  and 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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As  heretofore  stated,  the  water  power  was  the  attraction  for  settlers 
to  locate  at  Little  Falls,  and  the  gristmill  was  the  first  use  made  of  this 
power.  Shortly  after  1800  a  sawmill  was  built  adjacent  to  the  grist- 
mill. The  sawmill  was  owned  and  operated  for  a  great  many  years  by 
D.  W.  Ladue,  and  at  present  by  Jacob  Deitinger.  The  next  use  of  water 
for  mill  purposes  was  on  the  south  side  in  ISIO.  Gen.  Christopher  Bel- 
linger erected  a  grist  and  sawmill,  and  later  a  discillery  was  connected 
with  the  gristmill. 

About  1840  these  buildings  were  torn  down  and  a  stone  factory  four 
stories  high  was  built  on  its  site  for  a  cotton  manufactory,  operated  by 
Garner  &  Go,  It  is  now  in  possession  of  Whitman  Bros,  and  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  knit  goods.  At  one  time  Little  Falls  was  noted  far 
its  manufacture  of  fine  woolens  and  its  beginning  was  in  the  Mohawk 
^lills  situated  on  West  Mill  and  South  Ann  Streets.  The  original  fac- 
tory was  built  by  Stephen  Brown  about  1842.  In  1S52  the  firm  of  S.  B. 
Stitt  &  Co.  operated  it  and  continued  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  John 
Stitt  was  in  possession.  Much  was  due  to  the  Mohawk  Mills  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  village,  as  it  employed  about  three  hundred  people,  a 
large  number  for  that  time,  and  the  reputation  and  quality  of  its 
woolens  was  known  throughout  the  country.  The  woolens  from  this 
mill  were  sold  on  a  commission  basis  by  the  firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
New  York.  About  the  year  1874  Mr.  Stitt  was  notified  by  this  firm  that 
the  goods  from  their  mill  had  been  accumulating  in  the  warehouses  for 
a  long  tim.e  without  a  market  for  their  sale;  as  all  manufactured  goods 
were  continually  dropping  in  price  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  war, 
this  unexpected  intelligence  was  more  than  Mr.  Stitt  could  stand  and 
the  outcome  of  it  was  that  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  secured  this  fine  mill 
property,  using  the  same  method  which  had  given  them  control  of  sev- 
eral other  mills  throughout  the  State.  I  mention  the  above  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  after  nearly  a  half  century  on  the  same  spo't 
is  now  one  of  the  large  MacKinnon  Mills,  and  how  history  lias  repeated 
itself  and  that  a  similar  occurence  has  deprived  Little  Falls  of  one  of 
its  most  progressive  and  public-spirited  manufacturers. 

The  principal  industry  in  Little  Falls  today  is  the  manufacture  of  knit 
underwear  and  sweater  coats  and  jackets  the  Robert  2^Iackinnon  Co. 
and  the  Gilbert  Knitting  Company  being  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  plants  in  central  New  York.  Altogether  there  are  about  3,500 
people  employed  in  the  knitting  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000 
dozen. 

The  manufacture  of  dairy  implements  and  machinery  by  the  D.  H. 
Burrell  &  Co.  plant  is  a  large  factor  in  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
city.  In  this  large  establishment  is  manufactured  nearly  every  article 
needed  by  the  dairyman  to  lessen  labor  and  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  milk  product.  The  latest  invention  brought  out  by  this  firm, 
after  years  of  research,  is  the  famous  m.ilking  machine,  and  it  has 
proved  a  wonderful  success;  it  is  bound  to  revolutionize  the  method  of 
conducting  a  dairy  farm. 
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Among  the  many  manufacturing  plants  are  ten  knitting  mills,  three 
shoddy  mills,  two  box  and  case  factories,  one  foundry,  one  bicycla  two 
knitting  machinery  shops,  three  paper  mills,  one  tannery,  two  cold 
storage  and  warehouses,  one  felt  shoe  factory,  and  numerous  other 
smaller  manufacturing  plants. 

CHURCHES. 

The  first  edifice  used  for  religious  purposes  was  built  about  the  year 
1796,  but  was  not  completed  to  be  occupied  at  all  seasons  of  the  3'ear 
until  1818.  It  was  built  octagon  shape,  situated  on  a  beautiful  piece  of 
sloping  ground  on  Cliurch  Street.  It  soon  was  named  the  "Pepper  Box" 
and  looked  very  much  like  its  name  from  a  distance.  It  was  what  might 
be  called  the  universal  church  of  its  day,  for  it  was  of  no  particular  de- 
nomination; it  was  recorded  that  the  Episcopal  Society  used  it  in  1S24, 
and  was  lastly  used  by  the  Catholics  in  1842,  after  which  it  was  torn 
down  and  a  brick  school  house  erected  in  its  place. 

The  first  sectarian  church  society  formed  in  Little  Falls  was  the 
Presljyterian,  when  in  1S12  six  persons  organized  a  church  and  a  yea.r 
later  elders  were  chosen.  The  first  Episcopal  services  in  Little  Falls 
were  in  1820  at  the  Octagon  church;  in  1823  the  vestry  of  Emmanuel 
church  was  incorporated  with  X.  S.  Benton  and  George  H.  Feeter  war- 
dens. While  the  Methodist  church  did  not  have  a  church  organization 
until  1S32,  it  is  known  that  preaching  of  that  faith  occurred  as  early  as 
1789,  and  frequently  after  that  date;  a  bishop  visited  Little  Falls  in 
1807. 

The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1S29  and  the  first  church  was 
built  in  1832.  St.  PauTs  Universalist  church  was  incorporated  in  1851, 
and  the  German  Evangelical  church  in  1857. 

The  first  Catholic  church  was  erected  on  John  street  in  1847,  and  was 
a  frame  building.  During  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  Erie  Canal 
it  is  recorded  that  various  Catholic  clergymen  visited  Little  Falls  and 
conducted  services,  but  there  was  no  resident  priest  until  1847.  The 
church  was  dedicated  the  same  year  and  named  St.  Mary's.  This 
church  was  burned  and  a  large  brick  church  was  erected  in  1869  on 
Alexander  street.  It  was  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  the  present  beau- 
tiful stone  edifice  on  John  Street  was  completed  in  1878.  The  Catholic 
people  have  one  of  the  finest  parochial  properties  of  any  religious  so- 
ciety in  this  section,  with  their  school,  sisters'  home,  deanery  and 
church,  a  group  of  buildings  the  city  is  proud  of. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  house  was  erected  over  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
was  of  stone  construction.  It  is  used  now  as  a  tenant  house  and  is  a 
splendid  example  of  masonry'  of  that  time.  It  is  situated  on  Church 
Street  to  the  rear  of  The  Richmond  hotel.  The  first  teacher  of  record 
was  Elijah  Case.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  no  need  of  a  physical  cul- 
ture teacher  v.hiie  he  was  drilling  into  the  minds  of  the  youngsters  of 
that  day  the  thrt-e  subjects  necessary  for  education,  namely — reading, 
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writing  and  arithmetic.  He  believed  that  to  spare  the  rod  would  spoil 
the  child,  and  dealt  with  his  pupils  according-ly.  The  academy  waa 
built  in  1845,  at  the  corner  of  Alexander  and  East  Main  Streets.  About 
ten  years  ago  it  was  torn  down  and  the  present  high  school  erected  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $125,000.  Little  Falls  has  a  fine  school  on  Church 
Street,  and  also  one  on  Jefferson  Street.  St.  Mary's  parochial  school 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  and  ground  has  been  broken  this  year 
to  double  its  capacity.    The  improvements  will  cost  $45,000. 

HOTELS. 

The  first  hotel,  or  inn,  was  located  where  the  Porter  building  now 
stands,  and  in  the  days  of  the  stage  coach  was  managed  for  a  time  by 
John  McKenster,  H.  Holmes  and  others.  The  Richmond,  corner  of  Main 
and  Ann  Streets,  was  originally  built  by  Eben  Britten  for  a  residence; 
it  was  repaired  by  N.  S.  Benton  and  used  as  a  hotel,  and  called  the 
Benton  House,  A  few  years  later  it  was  increased  in  size  and  called 
the  Girvan,  and  about  ten  j'ears  ago  it  assumed  the  nam.e  of  The  Al- 
lerton.  The  building  was  torn  down  three  years  ago  and  the  present 
1)eautiful  Richmond  was  erected  in  its  place,  which  is  the  pride  of  the 
city.  Little  Falls  has  several  other  hotels,  namely,  the  Metropolitan, 
Rockton,  etc.,  which  are  well  managed. 

BANKS. 

There  are  two  excellent  and  prosperous  national  banks,  The  National 
Herkimer  County  Bank,  with  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  David  H.  Burrell, 
president,  and  George  D.  Smith,  cashier;  and  the  Little  Falls  National 
Bank,  capital  stock  $100,000,  L.  O.  Bucklin,  president,  and  F.  G.  Teall, 
cashier. 

THE  PRESS. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Little  Falls  was  called  the  "Peoples' 
Friend;"  was  first  issued  in  1821,  was  Democratic  in  politics  and  was 
edited  by  Edward  !^L  Griffin.  After  ten  years  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  "Mohawk  Courier"  and  controlled  by  Chas.  B.  Benton  &  Co.  In 
1856  Mr.  Allen  W.  Eaton  came  into  full  possession  of  the  paper  and  po- 
litically it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  new  political  party,  called  Republi- 
can. The  paper  changed  hands  in  1S61  when  Mr.  Eaton  sold  to  Wm.  Ayer 
and  T.  S.  Brigham.  They  conducted  it  until  1864,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  Jean  R.  Stebbins,  who  was  then  the  owner  of  the'  Journal,  and  the 
two  papers  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  The  Journal  and  Courier. 

The  Herkimer  County  Journal  was  removed  from  Herkimer  in  1S49 
by  Orlando  Squires.  In  1858  X.  A.  Willard  assumed  editorial  control  of 
the  paper  and  Daniel  Ayer  was  business  manager.  Mr.  Ayer  died  in 
1861  and  Jean  R.  Stebbins  purchased  the  paper  from  the  widow  and 
formed  the  consolidation  as  stated  above.  In  1866  George  G.  Stebbins 
was  admitted  to  partnership,  and  in  1SS3  Ivan  T.  Buriiey  secured  an 
interest.  In  1SS9  J.  R.  Stebbins  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners,  who 
have  conducted  it  up  to  the  present  year,  when  the  business  was  in- 
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corporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Journal  and  Courier  Company,"  and 
G.  L.  Dussault  was  taken  in  the  firm. 

Mr.  Jean  R.  Stebbins  was  an  able  and  forcible  writer,  particularly  on 
political  subjects,  and  during  the  early  struggle  of  the  Republican 
party  his  journal  exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout  Herkimer 
county.  With  Mr.  Ivan  T.  Burney  in  the  editorial  chair  the  high  stand- 
ard of  his  predecessor  has  been  maii^tained.  Whenever  he  has  thought 
his  party  has  been  in  error  on  many  matters  political  he  has  been  free 
and  fearless  in  stating  his  views,  but  at  all  tim.es  fair  and  consistent. 

The  Herkimer  County  News  first  saw  light  in  Little  Falls  in  1870  and 
was  published  by  Williams  and  Perkins.  In  1871  this  paper  was  pur- 
chased by  Chapman  and  Chappie,  Mr.  Chapman  retiring  in  1874  and  his 
interests  were  purchased  by  H.  A.  Tozer.  On  account  of  ill  health  ^Ir. 
Tozer  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Chappie  in  1877.  Mr.  Chappie  conducted 
the  business  a  number  of  years  and  then  Mr.  N.  D.  Olmstead  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Chappie  about  two  years 
ago,  the  paper  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Olmstead.  The  News  in 
politics  has  been  Democratic  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  ably 
edited  by  the  late  Y\'.  R.  Chappie,  whose  sharp  and  ready  pen  was  sure 
to  be  felt  by  his  political  opponents  v/hen  engaged  in  debate. 

The  Evening  Times,  the  only  daily  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1886 
as  a  co-operative  printing  compan3'  by  a  number  of  journeymen  printers. 
John  T.  Devlin  was  its  first  editor.  In  1888  it  was  sold  to  a  syndicate 
and  E.  M.  Pavey  became  editor.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Lee  and 
Jay  E.  Klock.  In  June,  1891,  John  Crowley.  Jr.,  assumed  editorial 
charge  and  from  that  date  The  Times  began  to  prosper  and  develop  and 
soon  became  a  factor  in  the  business  activities  of  the  village  and  city. 
The  policy  of  the  paper  has  been  independent. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Little  Falls  occurred  in  the  year  1885,  when  the  people  voted 
by  a  large  majority  that  they  should  have  a  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water,  adequate  for  domestic,  fire  extinguishing  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  Previous  to  this  time  water  had  been  secured  from  the 
neighboring  hills  and  carried  through  the  village  by  aid  of  hollowed  logs, 
and  reservoirs  were  placed  in  each  park  for  fire  purposes.  Now  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  Beaver  Brook,  eight  miles  to  the  north, 
which  would  give  ample  supply  for  all  purposes.  In  1887  the  system 
was  completed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  who  desired  water  in  their 
houses  were  accommodated.  It  was  cause  for  great  rejoicing  among  the 
people,  and  while  at  times  there  has  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
needs  of  some  of  the  additions  to  the  source  of  supply,  particularly  the 
addition  of  Spruce  Creek  and  Klondike  reser%'oir  some  years  later,  all 
are  agreed  that  Little  Falls  has  a  great  gravity  sj'stem,  and  consumers 
have  water  at  ver>'  low  cost  for  maintenance.  Up  to  the  present  year 
there  have  been  large  outlays  for  improvements  and  alterations  which 
only  experience  could  have  avoided.    Now  it  is  thought  they  are  sll 
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corrected  and  the  cost  for  maintenance  in  the  future  v.-iU  be  smalL  The 
system  has  cost  approximately  $500,000.  There  have  been  $90,000  worth 
of  bonds  retired  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  $335,000  of  outstanding- 
bonds.  The  revenue  derived  amounts  to  over  $30,000  yearly.  A  sinking* 
fund  has  been  established  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  twenty-five  years 
the  bonds  will  be  paid  and  the  city  will  then  derive  a  fine  revenue  from 
its  water  system. 

LITTLE  FALLS  INCORPORATED  A  CITY. 

.  Little  Falls  was  incorporated  a  city  by  special  act  May  8,  1895.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  8,783.  The  first  election  for  city  officials 
occurred  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  when  CJiarles  Kins',  Republican, 
received  1220  votes  for  mayor;  John  McCauley,  Democrat,  954,  and  D. 
J.  Tittle,  People's  Party,  51;  King's  majority  being  215.  The  young  city 
started  with  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  The  framers  of  tho 
charter  builded  well,  as  it  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  best  of 
any  city  in  the  State.  The  Mayor,  Common  Council,  Treasurer,  Re- 
corder, Justices,  Assessors,  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  two  Supervisors  are  elected.  The  members  of  the  various  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  council,  and  must  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  dominant  political  parties.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  method  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  city  has  been 
well  governed,  all  employees  are  under  civil  service,  police  and  riremen 
are  appointed  from  the  eligible  list  and  can  be  removed  for  cause  only. 

The  method  of  collecting  taxes  and  assessing  property  is  superior  to 
the  laws  used  by  many  cities  and  towns.  Taxes  are  collected  very 
promptly  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  city  to  have  back  taxes  that  are 
a  year  in  arrears.  In  this  it  will  be  noted  the  city  is  a  long  way  in 
advance  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

On  account  of  the  hilly  character  of  the  streets  of  Liitle  Falls  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  highway  is  expensive.  The  city  has  about  twenty- 
five  miles  of  streets  to  care  for,  three  of  which  are  brick,  one-half  mile 
of  bitulithic,  ten  stone  macadam,  and  the  balance  gravel  or  dirt.  This 
year  considerable  bitulithic  pavement  will  be  placed  on  the  streets. 

The  spirit  of  the  public  has  been  shown  in  the  beautiful  hospital 
which  has  been  erected  on  Burwell  street.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
perseverence  of  the  women  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  to  accomplish 
the  building  of  such  a  fine  edifice,  which  is  clear  of  debt  and  has  cost 
about  $40,000.  The  city  appropriates  $1,200  a  year  for  a  room  for  un- 
fortunates. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  is  $335,000  for  water  works,  $53,- 
000  for  school  building,  and  $30,000  for  paving,  a  total  of  $418,000. 

The  larger  part  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  the  water  system.  The 
bonds  are  being  retired  from  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  which 
is  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  $10,000  per  year  on  the  principal  debt  after 
the  interest  charges  and  maintenance  are  cared  for.  Tiie  taxpayers  have 
never  i)aid  a  dollar  in  direct  tax  for  this  purpose.  Considering  the  above, 
they  can  justly  feel  that  it  has  the  lowest  bonded  indebtedness  of  any 
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city  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  lowest  tax  rate.  The  budget  for  the 
present  year  is  $83,000,  of  which  the  cost  of  maintaining'  the  schools  is 
$39,000  and  the  city  government  $44,000,  at  a  tax  of  $17.85  per  $1,000, 
valuation  $4,600,000. 

The  names  of  the  mayors  since  being  incorporated  a  city  are:  Charles 
King,  Timothy  Dasey,  Hadley  Jones,  E.  H.  Kingsbury,  Dr.  E.  H.  Doug- 
las, Rugene  Walrath.  A.  B.  Santr>'  and  Timothy  Dasey.  The  population 
of  the  city  is  at  present  about  13,000.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Judge  Rollin  H.  Smith  the  city  has  become  the  possessor  of  his 
beautiful  residence  to  be  used  as  a  public  library.  It  was  a  noble  gift,  • 
coming  from  a  public-spirited  and  noble  man. 

The  histor>'  of  Little  Falls  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  many  beautiful  ptirks,  which  are  the  pride  of  all  her  people,  old  and 
young,  and  saying  a  few  words  of  the  men,  Richard  Raj'  "Ward  and 
James  Monroe,  whose  foresight  and  generosity  made  our  park  system 
possible.  When  in  the  year  1831  Edward  Ellice,  the  owner  of  all  the 
valuable  property  in  the  village,  decided  to  dispose  of  his  real  estate, 
James  Monroe  and  Richard  Ray  Ward  were  the  principal  purchasers. 
Mr.  Ward  coming  into  possession  of  much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
village.  The  park  called  Ward  Square,  or  Eastern  Park,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Ward  to  the  children  of  Little  Falls  for  a  playground.  Sheard 
Park  on  Furnace  Street,  the  triangle  lot  below  Church  Street  school,  the 
school  lot  and  playgrounds  on  Burwell  Street,  were  all  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
Ward.  Western  Park  was  the  gift  of  James  Monroe,  Peter  Gansevoort 
and  others. 

Little  Falls  should  cherish  the  memory  of  these  benefactors,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  Richard  Fuiy  Ward,  the  principal  donor. 

This  being  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Little 
Falls,  I  would  suggest  that  the  people  of  the  city  cause  to  be  placed  in 
Eastern  Park  a  tablet  or  proper  monument  so  that  strangers  will  know 
that  we  appreciate  our  benefactor,  Richard  Ray  Ward. 
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THE  FEDERAL  PARTY. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  J.  D.  FITCH,  OF  MOHAWK, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

September  16,  1911. 

Of  the  various  political  organizations  which  since  the  formation  of 
the  government  have  sprung  into  existence,  there  has  been  none  which 
has  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  country,  been  less  understood  or 
more  fiercely  and  unjustly  maligned,  than  the  Federal  Party. 

It  had  its  faults,  as  have  all  its  successors.  It  made  grievous  mis- 
takes, for  which  It  dearly  suffered,  but  when  all  these  are  taken  into 
consideration  and  weighed  against  the  inestimable  service  rendered 
the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  as  greatly  exceed  the  former 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  surpasses  that  of  the  palest  star  in  the  dome  of 
heaven. 

The  Federal  Party,  or  those  who  afterwards  shaped  its  policies,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  government.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  our  pres- 
ent political  system.  Out  of  an  unorganized,  amorphous  mass  of  politi- 
cal material  they  moulded  a  shapely  structure,  from  which  have  radi- 
ated, in  rich  profusion,  civic  perfections  and  untold  public  blessings. 
To  fully  appreciate  this  fact  we  have  only  to  consider  the  political 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  the  convention  was  called,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  really 
for  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy  upon  our  soil  was 
the  cohesive  element  that  held  together,  in  an  apparent  shape  of  har- 
mony, the  thirteen  colonies.  When,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  we 
were  invested  with  the  attributes  of  self-government,  England  had  little 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  long  maintain  our  sovereignty,  and  we  came 
dangerously  near  fulfilling  her  expectation;  for  when  the  hostile  troops 
were  withdrawn  state  pride  developed  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  and 
mutual  jealousies  and  political  animosities  asserted  themselves  with  so 
much  rancor,  that  they  were  fast  plunging  the  so-called  government 
into  the  fathomle.ss  abyss  of  anarchy. 

By  the  Article.3  of  Confederation  the  Colonial  Congress,  which  consti- 
tuted all  that  we  possessed  in  the  way  of  a  central  government,  was 
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invested  with  very  little  authority.  It  had  no  power  to  levy  a  tax  and 
provide  means  for  its  self-support.  It  could  only  ask  the  States  for 
certain  sums  apportioned  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  supposed 
financial  ability.  The  States  could  comply  with  the  request  of  congress 
if  they  saw  fit.  but  they  frequently  found  excuses  for  evading-  it,  or 
else  ignored  it  entirely.  To  make  a  recommendation  of  congress  ef- 
fective the  consent  of  each  State  had  to  be  secured. 

Thus  in  1781,  when  the  country  was  in  a  desperate  plight  for  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war,  congress  asked  of  the  several 
States  permission  to  levy  an  import  upon  goods  of  foreign  production, 
and  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  comprising  one-sixtieth  of  the 
entire  population,  flatly  refused  her  consent,  and  this  most  salutary  and 
vitally  important  measure  failed  to  become  effective. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  France  made  to  this  country  generous 
loans,  for  the  payment  of  which,  both,  principal  and  interest,  the  faith 
of  the  nation  was  pledged.  In  1783,  when  interest  upon  the  loans  was 
falling  due,  congress  again  asked  permission  of  the  States  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  imports  that  it  might  redeem  its  promises  to  its  foreign 
creditors.  The  most  of  the  States  finally  consented,  some  uncondition- 
ally and  others  conditionally,  but  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Clinton,  attached  so  many  provisos  to  her  consent  as  to  prac- 
tically nullify  the  action  of  the  other  States,  and  again  the  scheme  for 
raising  revenue  became  inoperative. 

The  fact  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  did  not  care  to  pay  their 
debts.  The  spirit  of  repudiation  was  rife.  Legislatures,  influenced  by 
the  debtor  class,  were  too  ready  to  pass  laws  interposing  obstacles  to 
the  collection  of  debts  and  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Each  State  could  pass  such  laws  as  it  saw  fit  regulating  the  issuance 
and  control  of  currency.  Thus,  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the  debtor 
class,  who  desired  some  easy  way  of  meeting  their  obligations,  seven 
States  enacted  measures  providing  for  the  issue  of  large  sums  of 
irredeemable  paper  money,  which  rapidly  depreciated  in  value  and  to- 
tally failed  to  relieve  the  distressed  condition  for  which  it  was  intended, 

Massachusetts  refused  to  resort  to  so  puerile  an  expedient  and  it 
led  to  the  Shay  Rebellion.  In  New  Hampshire  a  mob  of  agitators  at- 
tempted to  overawe  the  legislature  and  compel  it  to  adopt  this  chimer- 
ical scheme  for  the  relief  of  financial  distresses.  Her  lawmakers  re- 
sisted this  unreasonable  and  senseless  demand,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
resistless  spirit  of  inflation,  enacted  a  statute  making  all  species  of 
property,  at  its  appraised  value,  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts.  Under  such  conditions  all  financial  operations  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Capital  dared  make  no  venture  in  the  field  of  finance,  not  know- 
ing what  it  might  be  compelled  to  accept  in  payment,  or  whether  it 
would  receive  any  consideration  whate\'er. 

Congress,  al.'so  had  no  |.)0\vor  to  r^'gulate  commerce. 

When  Great  Britain  cut  off  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  except  in 
vessels  owned  and  manned  by  British  subjects,  congress  asked  for  au- 
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thority  to  regulate  for  a  term  of  years  all  the  operations  of  commerce 
that  it  might  make  such  counter  restrictions  as  the  exigency  -might  seem 
to  require. 

Permission,  however,  was  not  granted.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island,  acting  individually,  enacted  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion against  Great  Britain,  while  Connecticut,  taking  advantage  of  the 
attitude  of  her  sister  States,  opened  her  ports  to  goods  of  English  man- 
ufacture free  of  duty,  but  imposed  a  tariff  of  five  per  cent  upon  all 
imports  from  her  neighboring  States.  New  York  in  turn  levied  a  duty 
upon  all  articles  that  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  might  ship  within 
her  borders. 

If  our  currency  and  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  plight  and  a  state 
of  indescribable  confusion,  our  commercial  interests  were  in  a  condi- 
tion equally  as  bad.  The  repeated  requests  of  congress  for  power  to 
effect  needed  measures  of  reform  were  usually  refused  on  the  ground 
that  permission  would  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  liberty 
without  law,  or  wholesome  restraint^  is  anarchy.  It  is  an  unchained 
tiger  and  a  dangerous  menance  to  the  stability  of  society;  indeed,  we 
stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  anarchy,  and  a  slightly  increased  degree 
of  propulsion  would  have  sent  us  over  the  brink  into  the  dismal  abyss 
of  political  chaos.  In  truth,  the  oft-quoted  expression  that  the  govern- 
ment was  merely  held  together  by  "a  rope  of  sand"  seems  peculiarly 
applicable. 

It  was,  as  Fisk  terms  it,  the  most  critical  period  in  our  history,  not 
even  excepting  the  dark  days  of  rebellion  when  the  fate  of  the  nation 
hung  quivering  in  the  balance.  It  was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  that 
the  future  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party,  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism, 
displaying  a  degree  of  statesmanship  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed, gave  to  the  people  that  immortal  instrument — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  Federal  Party  until  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  C£)nstitution  and  its  submission,  for  ratification  or  rejection, 
to  the  several  States.  Then  those  who  favored  its  adoption  were  called 
Federalists,  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  known  as  Anti-Federalists. 
The  Anti-Federal  was  a  short  lived  party.  As  the  Constitution  became 
popular,  as  it  rapidly  did,  this  organization  passed  out  of  existence  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Strict  Constructionists,  States  Rights  Party  or 
Jeffersonian  Republicans,  which  came  to  be  known  in  Gen.  Jackson's 
time  as  Democrats,  which  term  should  be  employed  as  being  more  in- 
telligible to  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  first  national  election  resulted  in  a  complete  Federal  victory, 
and  this  party  found  itself  in  full  control  of  the  new  government.  Its 
first  legislative  act  was  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  its  just 
debts,  and  so  a  duty  was  levied  upon  imports  that  a  revenue  might  be 
secured  for  that  purpose  and  the  general  expenses  oi  the  government. 

The  tariff  act  was  passed  in  July,  17S9.  In  Seiitember  of  that  year 
the  Treasury'  Department  was  created  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
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greatest  political  grenius  of  the  age,  was  appointed  secretary  thereof  by 
President  Washington.  From  this  time  onward,  all  the  legislative  meas- 
ures designed  to  place  the  new  government  on  a  firm  financial  basis, 
and  for  which  the  Federal  Party  stood  sponsor,  originated  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  that  gigantic  statesman. 

His  first  step  was  to  fund  the  national  debts,  which,  with  arrears  of 
interest,  amounted  to  about  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  issuing  of  six  per  cent  bonds.  There  was  much 
debate  as  to  whether  the  domestic  indebtedness  should,  or  should  not, 
be  funded  at  its  face  value.  Many  certificates  of  indebtedness  had  so 
depreciated  in  value  that  they  were  worth  only  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  on  a  dollar.  They  v/ere  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  purchased  them  for  speculative  purposes  and  it  was  argued  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  funded  at  more  than  their  actual  cost  to  the 
holder.  This  procedure,  however,  would  have  imposed  upon  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  government  a  task  impracticable,  if  not  impossible  of 
performance,  and,  as  Hamilton  argued,  the  newly  established  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  tarnish  its  fair  fame  by  any  species  of  repudiation. 
His  views  wisely  prevailed,  and  the  certificates  of  the  domestic  indebt- 
edness were  funded  at  their  face  value. 

The  proposition  that  the  general  government  assume  the  State  debts 
provoked  a  prolonged  and  acrimonious  discussion.  All  the  States  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  incurred  liabilities  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  Some  of  the  States,  like  Massachusetts,  had 
paid  little  or  none  of  this  debt.  Some  like  Virginia,  which  had  sold  off 
some  of  her  public  lands,  had  paid  a  large  proportion.  It  was  a  close 
question  and  valid  arguments  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  either 
side.  The  friends  of  assumption  at  first  won  out  by  a  small  majority 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Then  North  Carolina,  having  ratified 
the  Constitution  and  her  Congressional  Delegation  being  admitted,  the 
vote  was  reversed.  In  the  meantime  there  came  before  congress  the 
question  as  to  the  permanent  location-  of  the  National  Capital.  The 
northern  members  favored  some  place  in  Pennsylvania  as  La.ncaster  or 
Philadelphia.  The  southern  members  preferred  a  location  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  Hamilton  cared  very  little  about  the  location  of  the 
National  Capital,  but  he  did  care  a  great  deal  about  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts.  So  he  adroitly  trapped  Jefferson  into  an  agreement 
whereby  the  latter  furnished  southern  votes  for  assumption,  and  Ham- 
ilton in  turn  secured  northern  votes  for  locating  the  National  Capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  imposing  city  of  Washington  owes  its 
origin  to  an  intrigue  between  the  two  leaders  of  their  respective  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  new  government  nov;  amounted  to  not  far 
from  eighty  miili'jns  of  dollars,  a  stupendous  sum  in  17'.)0.  when  the 
available  resources  of  the  country  are  considered,  but  a  mere  bagatelle 
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at  the  present  time,  when  the  annual  appropriations  of  congress  exceed 
one  billion  of  dollars. 

It  may  properly  be  asked  why  the  Federal  Party  was  so  desirous  of 
assuming  so  great  a  burden  of  debt.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Every 
creditor  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  debtor,  as  upon  that  issue 
depends  the  payment  of  the  debt.  So  every  possessor  of  an  obligation 
against  the  government  was  desirous  that  it  should  be  established  upon 
a  firm  financial  basis;  and  for  selfish  reasons,  if  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive,  gave  it  a  willing  support.  These  securities,  necessarily,  were  held 
by  people  of  more  or  less  wealth,  men  who  wielded  an  influence  in  their 
respective  communities.  Now  we  may  decry  wealth  as  much  as  we 
please,  and  yet  barring  inherited  fortunes,  or  those  secured  by  some 
lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  the  fact  remains  that  it  requires  intelligence  to 
accumulate  wealth.  To  a  great  degree  they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  so, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  infant  republic 
were  constrained  to  yield  a  cordial  support  to  the  new  government. 

The  f^ederal  Party,  at  the  instigation  of  its  great  leader,  next  turned 
its  attention  to  the  incorporation  of  a  United  States  Bank.  The  bill 
chartering  this  institution  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Democrats  but 
President  Washington,  after  wei.^hing  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Hamilton  in  its  favor,  finally  gave  his  consent  to  the  measure  and  it 
therefore  became  a  law.  As  four-fifths,  or  eight  millions  of  its  stock, 
was  subscribed  for  by  private  individuals  another  contingent,  intelli- 
gent and  highly  respectable  in  character,  was  brought  to  the  support 
of  the  national  government.  It  was  believed,  and  the  belief  was  well 
founded,  that  the  bank  would  be  of  great  value  in  handling  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  and  providing  the  people  with  a  stable  cur- 
rency, as  a  United  States  mint  was  not  established  until  two  years 
later. 

It  seems  strange  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  v.orld,  when  banks  are 
considered  as  necessary  in  commercial  transactions  as  the  ner^'ous 
system  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  body,  that  they  should  have 
been  regarded  as  foci  of  corruption,  engines  of  oppression  and  a  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Yet  such  was  the  case,  as  a  perusal  of 
the  pages  of  history,  State  and  National,  will  abundantly  prove. 

McMaster  tells  us  that  when  the  books  of  the  United  States  Bank 
were  opened  July  4th.  1791,  there  were  three  banks  in  the  United  States, 
and  ten  years  later  their  number  had  increased  to  thirty-one  only. 
While  valid  arguments,  no  doubt,  could  be  brought  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank,  as  the  fortunate  possessors  of  its  stock 
found  their  holdings  increased  GO  per  cent  in  value  in  less  than  a  year, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  it  subserved  a  most 
useful  purpose,  assisted  greatly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  inaugurated  a  comparatively  long  era  of  prosperity. 

When  in  1811  its  charter  expired  and  congress  refused  to  re-charter, 
there  supervened  a  financial  condition  almost  chaotic  in  character,  so 
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that  in  1816  congress,  under  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  was  only  too  glad  to 
pass  a  bill  re-establishing-  the  bank  almost  identical  with  the  Hamil- 
tonian  plan.  Clay,  who  opposed  re-chartering  in  1811,  lent  active  as- 
sistance in  1816,  and  President  Madison,  who  lead  the  opposition  in 
1791,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  measure,  whereby  it  became  a  law. 
The  Uniied  States  Bank  met  its  Waterloo  in  the  person  of  Andrew 
Jackson  who,  in  1832,  vetoed  the  bill  giving  it  a  new  lease  of  power, 
and  who  subsequently  caused  the  government  deposits  to  be  removed. 
The  frightful  panic  of  1837  followed,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1840.  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. 

The  year  that  marked  the  passage  of  the  bill  chartering  the  United 
States  Bank  also  gave  birth  to  an  excise  act.  imposing  a  tax  upon  all 
distilled  spirituous  liquors.  At  this  period  no  tax  was  so  universally 
execrated  by  the  English  speaking  people  as  the  excise.  But  the  reve- 
nue was  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lodge,  Hamilton's  biographer,  the  secretary,  in  order  to  infuse  a 
new  element  of  strength  into  the  government,  was  desirous  of  demon- 
strating its  right  and  power  to  levy  and  enforce  the  collection  of  such 
a  tax.  The  so-called  Whiskey  Rebellion  that  resulted  required  the 
strong  arm  of  President  Washington  to  quell  effectually.  But  it  taught 
the  malcontents  an  important  lesson.  They  learned  that  they  were  no 
longer  dealing  with  the  old  Continental  Congress.  Their  rulers  were 
no  longer  suppliants,  but  masters,  fully  invested  with  power  to  enforce 
all  legislative  enactments.  When  we  consider  the  vast  sums  daily 
pouring  into  the  State  and  National  treasury  as  the  result  of  the  excise 
system,  and  without  so  much  as  a  whimper,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
insignificant  excise  tax  of  1791  should  have  encountered  such  fierce 
opposition.  One  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  Federal  Party  settled  the  ex- 
cise question  beyond  controversy  they  conferred  upon  their  successors 
in  office  a  great  benefit  and  substantial  advantage. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Federal  Party  in 
shaping  the  political  sentiment  of  the  nation  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  18th  century,  when  our  official  relations  with  France  became 
subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  tension.  As  this  constitutes  a  long  chapter 
in  our  diplomatic  history,  only  the  most  important  issued  involved  in 
this  controversy  can  receive  consideration.  At  the  present  time  a  war 
in  Europe  creates  in  our  own  country  only  a  ripple  of  excitement,  and 
is  discussed  chiefly  as  to  its  probable  effect  upon  our  commerce  or  the 
Wall  Street  market.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
it  was  vastly  different  and  caused  party  lines  to  be  closely  drawn.  On 
one  side  was  the  Democratic  Party,  desirous  of  rendering  assistance  to 
the  French  Republicans,  and  on  the  other  was  the  Federal  Party,  equally 
desirous  of  ma,intaining  a  strict  neutrality. 

Now  we  were  under  great  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for  the 
substantial  aid  rendered  us  in  our  struggle  for  independence.    The  first 
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treaty  made  by  the  Colonial  Congress  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
French  g-overnment  in  the  year  177S,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  treaty 
France  furnished  us  with  men  and  means  to  maintain  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain.  When,  therefore,  the  French  people,  who  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions  had  for  centuries  been  ground  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  tyranny,  rose  in  their  majesty  and  asserted  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, it  was  but  natural  that  the  people  of  one  republic  should  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  for  good  reasons  were  trying  to  establish  another. 
The  views  entertained  by  the  two  political  parties  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  with  the  French  nation  were  diametrically  opposite. 
The  Democrats  were  strongly  in  favor  of  aiding  our  old  ally  in  her 
efforts  to  break  the  trammels  of  despotism.  The  Federal  Party  was  as 
strongly  opposed  to  any  alliance  whatever  with  that  nation.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  which  party,  as  shown  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  While  perhaps  historians 
are  not  yet  agreed  upon  this  point,  yet  it  must  be,  I  think,  generally 
conceded  thai  the  Federalists  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  To  aid 
France  was  to  war  against  England.  T\Tiile  that  power  had  given  us 
great  provocation,  had  preyed  upon  our  commerce,  impressed  our  sea- 
men, and  had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  still, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  probably  better  to  pocket  the  insults  and  await 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  their  settlement.  We  were  a  weak, 
struggling  nation,  deficient  in  the  sinews  of  war,  and  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  at  that  stage  of  our  national  existence,  would  have  seri- 
ously imperilled  the  independence  we  had  so  recently  achieved.  Wash- 
ington, therefore,  unmoved  by  the  clamor  of  the  so-called  ¥Yench  Re- 
publicans, issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This  course  was  dictated 
not  only  by  prudence  and  self-interest,  but  was  fully  justified  by  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  revolution.  The  Girondists,  or  mod- 
erate party,  who  first  directed  the  movements  of  the  revolutionists, 
were  soon  displaced  by  the  Jacobins,  any  political  alliance  with  whom 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  nation.  Under  their  away 
liberty  gave  way  to  license,  license  to  anarchy,  and  anarchy  to  a  worse 
despotism  than  ever  characterized  the  most  depraved  Bourbon  monarch. 
The  French  people  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  an  ignorant,  unprincipled 
and  bloodthirsty  mob.  Fair  Paris  became  a  human  shambles,  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  best  citizens.  Innocent  victims  were  g'uillotined, 
shot  and  drowned,  until  sunnj'  France  became  a  scene  of  desolation. 
It  was  regarded  a  crime  by  these  red  demons  to  bear  an  honored 
name,  to  possess  wealth,  or  even  to  be  a  respected  member  of  society. 
The  trial  of  suspects  was  a  vile  travesty  upon  justice. 

The  French  minister.  Genet,  who  arrived  in  this  country  two  weeks 
after  Washington  had  issued  his  proclamation,  endeavored  to  bring 
prizes  into  our  ports  and  to  fit  out  privateers  therein  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  a  nation  with  which  we  were  then  at  peace,  notwithstand- 
ing the  known  wishes  of  the  government  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
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He  also  endeavored  to  raise  men  and  money  to  assist  his  government, 
contrary  lo  the  law  of  nations,  until  his  arrog-ant  and  supercillious 
conduct  compelled  the  President  to  demand  his  recall.  In  the  mean- 
time our  ministers  to  France  were  treated  with  contempt,  money  was 
demanded  as  the  price  of  negotiations  until  our  ambassadors  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  French  capitol  to  save  their  self-respect. 

The  Federalists,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  very  properly  claimed 
that  they  were  the  party  of  law  and  order,  and  that  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  the  Jeffersonian  Party,  so  far  as  they  concerned  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  France,  would,  if  put  in  operation,  result  in  political 
disorder.  They  argued  with  great  force  that  the  government  with  which 
the  treaty  of  1778  v^as  concluded  no  longer  existed.  The  kind  old  King 
who  had  furnished  us  men  and  money  in  our  sore  distress  had  been 
brought  to  the  block  by  the  revolutionists  who  now  demanded  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  compact.  But  it  might  have  been  further  asked  if 
France,  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  acted  entirely  from  disinterested 
motives.  Were  the  Bourbons  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress  that 
they  desired  to  establish  a  republic  where  none  had  existed,  or  were 
they  actuated  by  a  desire  to  administer  a  stinging  blow  to  her  old  time 
enemy,  England,  by  depriving  her  of  her  fairest  colonies?  The  latter 
view  seems  to  afford  the  only  reasonable  explanation,  for  our  independ- 
ence was  scarcely  assured  before  France  showed  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
demanding  to  be  a  party  to  the  peace  treaty  of  1783,  and  endeavoring  to 
wrest  from  us  a  large  slice  of  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  be- 
stow it  upon  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  justice  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  not  unable  to  adduce 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  their  policy.  The  hatred  against  the 
mother  country,  engendered  by  the  long  revolutionary  struggle,  had  in 
no  way  subsided,  but  had,  in  fact,  become  intensified  by  the  subsequent 
arrogant  course  of  England  in  violating  treaty  obligations  and  ignoring 
the  rules  of  international  law.  Prof.  Bassett,  in  his  "Federal  System," 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  American  in- 
terests if  Washington  had  assumed  a  firmer  tone  and  compelled  England 
to  fulfill  her  treaty  stipulations  or  contend  against  us  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Still,  considering  our  weakness  as  a  nation,  both  numerically 
and  financially,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  Federal  view 
which  prevailed  is  the  one  which  most  commended  itself  for  prudence 
and  sagacity. 

As  our  relations  with  England  became  strained  to  the  highest  ten- 
sion. Washington,  desirous  of  maintaining  peace,  sent  John  Jay  as  am- 
bassador to  London  to  settle  so  far  as  was  possible  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  nations.  Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
this  treaty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  not  what  we  deserved,  and 
not  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  distinct 
amelioration  of  existing  conditions.  It  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
England  to  treat  with  us  upon  any  terms.  Some  of  her  statesmen  re- 
garded iis  provi.^sioiis  altogether  too  liberal. 
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Washington,  after  giving  the  subject  careful  consideration  and  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  Hamilton,  gave  his  consent  to  its  ratification,  upon 
condition  that  an  objectionable  article  relating  to  the  West  India  trade 
be  expunged.  He  wa^  sustained  by  a  Federal  Senate,  the  alteration 
agreed  to  by  the  British  government,  and  Jay's  treaty  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  As  the  Democrats  denounced  the  treaty  with 
unmeasured  severity,  all  credit  for  its  adoption  must  be  given  to  the 
Federal  Party,  who  were  responsible  for  its  inception  and  successful 
conclusion,  and  who  rendered  a  service  of  great  value  to  their  country- 
•  men. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Federal  Party.  During  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Pvepublicans  had  solidified  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
Federalists.  They  had  the  President,  both  houses  of  C/^ngress,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  Their 
future  never  seemed  brighter,  and  a  long  lease  of  power  apparently 
awaited  them.  For  years  they  had  been  denounced,  maligned,  traduced 
and  satirized.  Smarting  under  the  aspersions  of  their  enemies  they  re- 
solved to  take  revenge.  So  in  an  evil  hour  they  passed  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  The  Alien  Law  clothed  the  President  with  arbitrary 
power  and  authorized  him  to  send  out  of  the  country  any  alien  whose 
presence  he  might  deem  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Sedition  Law  punished  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment 
any  person  who  participated  in  any  riotous  or  insurrectionary  proceed- 
ing, or  who  should  utter  or  publish  any  sentiment  defamatory  of  the 
government,  the  President,  or  either  house  of  Congress.  It  was  danger- 
ous exercise  of  power,  against  which  Hamilton  warned  his  party,  and 
one  which  the  people  would  not  tolerate.  These  measures,  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  American  sense  of  justice,  together  with  the  unfortu* 
nate  feud  between  Hamilton  and  President  Adams,  led  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Federal  Party  in  the  national  election  of  1800.  The 
Federalists  did  not  make  a  good  minority  party.  Captious  and  cen- 
sorious to  the  extreme,  the  stand  they  took  in  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  dominant  party  was  usually  ill-timed  and  ill-chosen.  They 
opposed  the  Louisiana  Purchase  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality, 
and  that  it  would  destroy  the  balance  of  power  then  existing  between 
the  north  and  the  south,  little  foreseeing  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury an  opposite  condition  would  exist,  and  that  this  objection  would 
come  from  the  southern  and  not  the  northern  States.  They  opposed 
the  embargo  measures  of  Jefferson,  made  necessary,  as  he  believed,  by 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Orders  in  Council 
by  England,  which  interdicted  our  commerce  between  these  two  nations 
and  their  allies. 

While  this  procedure  was  probably  justifiable,  (as  the  embargo  sev- 
ered all  commercial  relations  with  foreign  powers  and  inflicted  a  deep 
and  lasting  injury  upon  our  export  trade,)  it  did  not  justify  the  radical 
element  of  the  Federal  Party  in  their  threats  and  intrigues  to  break  up 
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the  Union  and  erect  an  Eastern  Confederacy.  This  was  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  established  principles  of  Federalism,  a  practical  endorsement 
of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  which,  at  the  time,  they  soundly 
denounced.  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  makes  provision  against  the 
secession  of  a  State.  This  defect  the  Federalists  would  gladly  have 
remedied  could  they  have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  but  so  distrustful 
were  the  States  of  any  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  that  an  explicit 
declaration  of  this  kind  would  have  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  this  in- 
strument, which  escaped,  as  it  was,  by  a  narrow  margin  only. 

The  question  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  was,  therefore,  left 
in  abeyance,  the  source  of  endless  bickering  and  contention,  and  was 
not  fully  settled  until  Lee  laid  down  his  arms  at  Appomatox. 

'Probably  the  cause  which  led  to  the  total  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Party  is  to  be  found  in  its  unpatriotic  course  in  not  sustaining  the 
government  in  the  war  of  1812.  England  had  not  fulfilled  her  treaty 
obligations  of  178.3,  had  impressed  our  seamen,  harrassed  our  com.merce, 
and  endeavored  to  awe  us  into  abject  submission  to  her  tyrannical  de- 
crees. If  ever  a  nation  deserved  a  severe  castigation,  it  was  she,  yet 
the  Federal  Party  bitterly  opposed  the  war  and,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Rufus  King,  did  all  in  its  power  to  em- 
barrass the  administration.  The  last  public  appearance  of  the  Feder- 
alists was  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1816,  when  they  could  muster 
but  thirty- five  electoral  votes.  These  were  cast  for  Rufus  King,  a  wor- 
t3iy  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  the  most  distinguished  representative  of 
the  party.  Their  work  was  now  ended.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
close  the  books,  for  the  record  was  made.  All  in  all,  there  was  in  the 
Federal  Party  much  that  was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It 
had  attracted  to  its  standard  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  It  found  a  nation  torn  by  conflicting  inter- 
ests, distracted  by  mutual  jealousies,  on  the  verge  of  disintegration,  its 
component  elements  animated  by  repulsion  and  not  cohesion.  Out  of 
these  discordant  elements  it  reared  a  national  fabric,  beautiful  in  design 
and  majestic  in  its  proportions.  It  left  a  nation  forging  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  glory.  As  with  a  ma- 
gician's wand,  it  touched  the  corpse  of  public  credit  and  behold,  there 
flowed  through  every  vein  and  artery  the  healthful  current  of  commer- 
cial life.  It  crushed  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  narrow  provincialism 
and  developed  a  spirit  of  nationalism  which  knows  no  bounds,  and  re- 
joices in  the  prosperity  of  every  section  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
cast  their  dancing  shadows. 

Well  may  the  record  of  the  Federal  Party  be  inscribed  upon  the 
tablets  of  memory,  and  as  we  contemplate  its  past  history,  now  fading 
away  in  the  misty  hazes  of  the  long  ago,  well  may  we  lay  a  wreath 
upon  its  grave,  exclaiming  in  the  vernacular  of  the  church, 


"Requieacat  in  pace." 


ANDRUSTOWN— A  PAGE  FROM  HERKIMER 

COUNTY'S  PAST. 


AX  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  GRACE  M.  NORRIS, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

November  11,  1911. 

Near  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  rocky  spurs  of  the  Helderbergs  there 
is  a  quiet  nook  that  is  rich  in  landmarks  of  the  past,  but  these  land- 
marks are  fast  disappearing,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  these  historic 
spots  is  half  forgotten  by  many  resident  descendants  of  these  colonial 
ancestors.  If  the  dust  of  these  stalwart  men  and  heroic  women  who 
once  inhabited  this  hamlet  could  rise  and  stroll  again  in  the  lanes  of  old 
Andrustown,  not  a  single  tablet  erected  to  their  niemory  would  meet 
their  wondering  eyes. 

You,  who  can  "find  sermons  in  stone  and  good  in  everything,"  shall 
be  at  no  loss  for  matters  of  thought  in  the  huge  volume  which  tim.e  has 
bound  together.  The  leaves  are  closely  written  upon,  filled  with  notable 
life  records  of  the  pioneers,  the  patriots,  and  the  martyrs  who  lived  and 
died  among  the  hills  of  Andrustown;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
are  able  to  glean  a  word  here  and  there  from  the  great  manuscript  so 
dim.ly  inscribed  with  the  historic  events  of  a  century  and  a  half  or  over. 

When  the  thirty  years  religious  conflicts  swept  the  German  empire 
with  firebrand  and  crimsoned  sword,  warning  the  disciples  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  seek  a  haven  in  other  climes  if  they  would  not  bow  the  knee 
to  a  different  faith,  among  the  unfortunate  refugees  who  had  lost  par- 
ents and  seen  the  surrounding  country  lit  up  at  the  midnight  hour  by 
the  red  flames  of  his  father's  burning  dwellings,  was  Paul  von  Grimm. 
With  a  last  look  at  the  old  homestead  by  the  miOuntains  of  the  Rhine, 
burdened  with  a  few  possessions,  he  and  his  two  brothers  fled  through 
the  wild  darkness  of  the  night  to  the  coast. 

In  the  harbor,  idly  rocking  to  the  movement  of  the  current,  lay  an 
English  ship.  When  all  were  aboard  and  the  vessel  had  weighed  anchor 
the  wretched,  heart-broken  Germans  turned  their  faces  toward  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  melancholy  swish  of  the  sea  against  the  bleak  cliffs 
of  the  deserted  shore  and  the  mocin  of  the  waves,  .sec^iiiod  t<">  forocast  as 
dark  a  future  to  the  emigrants  as  that  of  the  land  ti\ey  had  been  forced 
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to  leave.  In  the  distance  columns  of  black  smoke  floated  seaward,  rising 
from  burned  hamlets,  and  through  the  pale,  white  mists  above  the  rest- 
less waters  they  saw  in  the  dreary  heavens  immense  flocks  of  carrion 
birds,  which  wheeled  and  circled  over  the  dead  stricken  inhabitants  of 
ruined  villages,  and  the  sun  hid  his  saddened  face  below  the  darkened 
horizon  in  a  gloomy  farewell  as  they  sailed  away. 

The  wear>'  pilgrims  were  landed  in  the  British  Isles  and  after  a  short 
interval  in  London  Town,  at  the  dictation  of  the  sovereign,  embarked 
again  on  the  trackless  deep  towards  the  New  World.  After  weeks  of 
lonely  endurance  spent  in  the  rough  cabins,  starting  in  restless  slumbers 
from  their  crude  bunks  at  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  massive 
timbers  of  the  ship,  walking  the  worn  planks  of  the  narrow  deck  under 
the  dim  starlit  sky,  listening  to  the  mournful  sea  breeze  as  it  sighed 
among  the  dingy  mists,  still  the  ship  pursued  her  way  slowly  and 
heavily,  tossed  by  the  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  impeded  in  her 
progress  by  the  angrj-  lashings  of  the  sea.  The  dismal  dirge  howled  by 
the  fierce,  relentless  gale,  and  the  weird,  uncanny  screams  uttered  by 
the  gulls  flapping  past  the  boat,  were  forgotten  as  the  crew  sighted 
land  and  the  Germans  reached  a  harbor  in  old  New  York. 

With  glad  hearts  and  benedictions  they  stepped  forth  on  the  soil  of 
the  Empire  State  and  hurried  up  the  crooked  streets  of  this  quaint  city. 
After  some  moons  spent  here  amidst  strange  faces  and  unsought  advice 
given  in  a  babel  of  tongues  of  which  they  only  understood  one,  as  to 
the  numberless  locations,  coupled  with  the  innumerable  directions  to 
new  western  villages,  and  prosperous  towns  in  New  England  States  many 
of  the  voyagers  left  the  city  by  the  sea  and  were  ready  to  tempt  Dame 
Fortune  in  other  parts  of  the  primitive  commonwealth.  So  a  small  band 
of  acquaintances  from  the  Fatherland  paddled  up  the  Hudson  stopping 
at  Schoharie,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  business  interests,  or  the  hope  of 
seeing  some  familiar  visage  among  the  Germans  toiling  in  the  great  pine 
forests  miaking  pitch  and  tar  preparations  for  the  use  of  the  British 
naval  stations. 

The  solitary-  environme»<s  of  the  camps  and  the  myterious  rustling  of 
the  immense  pine  woods  which  circled  around  the  rude  hovels  for  miles 
and  miiles  amazed  them.  The  top5  of  those  solemn  old  trees  met  so 
closely  that  even  on  a  bright  day  the  settlement  seemed  bathed  in  a 
gloom.  Then,  added  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene,  the  crows  flew 
through  the  red  rays  of  the  dying  sunset  in  twos  and  twos,  like  witches 
flying  home  to  their  infernal  ogres  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  great  black 
forest. 

Then  the  quaint  innumerable  Dutch  superstitions  stamped  for  cen- 
turies on  the  German  race  came  quickly  to  the  surface  and  caused  a 
fall  in  their  spirits,  and  they  shook  their  heads  ominously  and  prepared 
to  journey  on,  and  at  length  reached  the  twin  villages  of  German  Flatts. 
separated  by  the  calmly  flowing  Mohawk. 

When  Paul  von  Grimm  and  the  other  homeless  wanderers  reached  the 
two  Palatine  towns  in  the  beautiful  and  rom.antic  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
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it  was  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  left  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  A  beautiful  winding-  river,  much  larger  than  the  present 
dwarfed  and  insig-nificant  stream,  pursued  its  course  between  heavily 
wooded  hills,  fed  by  innumerable  sparkling  streams  which  came  tum- 
bling down,  through  rock-ribbed  ravines,  or  creeping  leisurely  through 
the  dense  underbrush  of  the  swamps  which  in  places  bordered  the  river 
on  either  side.  These  swamps  were  practically  impenetrable  except  by 
the  corduroy  roads  constructed  by  the  settlers,  or  the  tortuous  trails  of 
,the  Indians.  Here  and  there  was  a  rude  log  cabin,  fortress-like  in  its 
stability,  in  the  center  of  a  small  clearing  hewed  out  of  the  wilderness 
by  the  axe  of  the  brawny  pioneer.  There  and  yonder  arose  the  white 
smoke  from  the  wigwams  of  the  treacherous  aborigines. 

The  river  teemed  with  fish,  affording  easily  obtained  food  for  white 
and  redman  alike.  Within  the  deep  shades  of  the  forest  grazed  herds 
of  deer  more  numerous  than  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Over- 
head circled  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  equalling  in  number  the  multitudes 
of  partridges  and  quail  which  drummed  and  whistled  among  the  rotting 
logs  beneath.  Rude  canoes  were  propelled  up  the  river  by  half  nude 
Indians  or  scarcely  less  savage  white  men,  conveying  supplies  from  the 
towns  in  the  east  to  these  settlements  of  what  was  then  termed  the 
west,  and  returned  with  products  of  hunt  and  supplies  of  grain,  with 
which  the  fertile  soil  of  the  valley  rewarded  the  pioneer. 

At  this  period  of  the  middle  half  of  the  eighteenth  century-  the  Bur- 
netsfield  patentees  held  rightful  sway  of  the  most  desirable  lots  and 
Avere  not  predisposed  by  pity  or  mercenery  reasons  to  negotiate  favor- 
able terms  in  the  way  of  a  purchase  or  rental  to  the  newcomers.  Paul 
von  Grimm  spent  days  viewing  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  both  villages, 
but  the  blooms  of  the  blueflags  and  the  brown  cat-tails  waved  off  all 
favorable  decisions;  great  green-backed  frogs  and  long  striped  lizards 
I)erched  on  partially  submerged  rocks  or  hidden  at  the  foot  of  sheltering 
marine  weeds,  seemed  to  read  the  reason  of  von  Grimm's  call  to  the 
wilds  in  the  silver  ripples  of  the  pools,  and  loudly  bellowed  and  shrilly 
piped  negative  replies  to  his  thoughts. 

Almost  two  decades  after  the  issue  of  the  Burnetslield  Patent  a  mili- 
tary man  in  the  ranks  of  George  II,  had  been  awarded  a  good-sized 
tract  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres  in  southern  highlands  above 
the  Mohawk.  Three  years  after  von  Grimm's  arrival  in  the  German 
Flatts  he  and  another  purchased  of  the  executors  of  the  British  officer 
ten  lots  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The  deed,  a  huge  affair  itself  of  ram- 
bling penmanship,  scraggly  signatures,  with  daubs  of  red  wax,  and 
curiously  worded  restrictions,  stated  that  all  water  and  streams  found 
on  the  land  was  included  in  the  sale,  and  that  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  and  highways  laid  out  and  the  place  settled  within  four  years 
from  the  date  of  the  document,  and  the  primitive  village  to  be  known 
as  "Hendersonton." 

As  a  youth,  Paul  von  Grimm  had  lived  among  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
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many,  and  he  longed  again  to  dwell  among  the  hills.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  this  document  he  penetrated  the  howling  wilder- 
ness and  near  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  range  hewed  down  moss- 
covered  forest  monarchs  and  built  the  first  log  cabin  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. The  countr\'  stretched  before  him  in  its  pristine  state,  untrodden 
save  by  the  foot  of  the  Indian  and  the  trapper,  who  had  left  scarce  a 
trace  of  their  footsteps  or  a  mark  of  their  hands  upon  it.  Here  it  had 
lain  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  v;ith  its  varied  and  mighty  re- 
sources slumbering  through  the  countless  ages,  waiting  for  the  stroke 
of  the  Saxon's  arm  to  awaken  echoes  of  progress  and  bring  the  blessings 
of  civilization. 

Three  years  after  von  Grimm  founded  the  primitive  village  of  Hen- 
dersonton  there  came  the  great  struggle  between  the  nations  of  France 
and  England  for  the  supremacy  of  the  American  continent.  Three  other 
families  had  purchased  lots  and  became  his  neighbors.  Time  passed  on 
but  the  dark  wings  of  war  were  fluttering  very  near,  and  their  vibrations 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  inmates  of  those  four  cabins.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  French,  part  of  the  Oneida  tribe  left  their  old  camping 
grounds  and  departed  for  new  pastures  furnished  them  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Many  m.embers  of  the  Tuscaroras  shared  the  same  sentiments 
as  their  sister  tribe  and  the  same  land.  The  remaining  tribes  of  the 
Iroquoic  confederacy  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  William  John- 
son. The  surging  of  the  conflict  came  near.  Scalping  parties  led  by 
Indians  whose  acquaintance  with  the  lay  of  central  New  York  made 
them  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  French,  but  caused  terrible  devasta- 
tion among  the  homes  of  the  isolated.  Border  people  shuddered  as  they 
realized  their  dangerous  exposure  in  the  isolated,  distant  settlements  on 
the  forest  covered  bluffs.  The  blaze  of  distant  cabins  warned  all  to  be 
on  the  alert  and  ready  to  seek  the  hamlets  on  the  Mohawk  Flatts,  where 
numerous  stockaded  works  and  small  stone  buildings  gave  more  of  a 
sense  of  security.  The  waves  of  war  became  more  turbulent  towards 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Savages  from.  Montreal  Missions  accompanied 
Canadians  on  trips  to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  these  aborigines  from  the 
north  were  bloodthirsty  in  the  extreme.  They  would  scalp  and  torture 
unfortunate  captives  with  the  same  fiendish  zeal  as  their  heathen  com- 
panions who  had  never  been  instructed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Nazarine. 

In  the  spring  of  1756  a  band  of  the  enemy  under  cover  of  darkness 
silently  glided  through  the  forest  and  made  stealthy  attack  upon  Ger- 
man Flatts.  Less  than  a  score  were  slain,  and  among  this  number  sev- 
eral Hendersonton  settlers  succumbed. 

The  snow  of  1757  had  scarcely  melted  away  when  the  horrified  colo- 
nists on  the  hill  saw  a  strange  illumination  Hash  upwards  in  the  gray 
dawn  like  gigantic  northern  lights.  Faint  savage  yells  borne  on  the 
morning  breeze  plainly  told  them  it  was  the  murderous  work  of  the  cruel 
and  savage  allies  of  the  French,  and  not  nature's  pencil  writing  fire 
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lines  on  the  blue  dome  of  the  heavens — but  the  stern  realities  of  wai^ 
and  the  hamlet  known  as  Fort  Dayton  was  no  more, 

When  the  peonies  were  dropping  their  red  petals,  like  crimson  stains, 
to  the  Hendersonton  dwellers  of  the  heartless  raging  conflict,  a  German 
settler  by  the  name  of  Brantz,  or  "Dutch  Brandt,"  as  he  was  known, 
came  and  settled  to  the  south  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  staunch  ad- 
herent of  the  French  cause  for  mercenary  reasons  and  apparently  the 
love  of  feud.  Brantz  plainly  showed  he  was  in  league  with  the  corn* 
nion  foe  and  supplied  various  important  information  to  the  government 
of  his  choice.  He  became  very  obnoxious  and  his  place  proved  to  be 
headquarters  for  French  and  savages.  Several  times  all  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  during  the  night  by  these  parties,  induced  hither  by 
Brantz,  and  matters  grew  worse.  A  child  who  chanced  to  stray  after 
May  flowers  in  the  direction  of  Brantz's  cabin  was  scalped  alive  and 
managed  to  crawl  back  with  the  withered  blossoms  still  held  in  his  tiny 
ha^nds  to  die  near  his  father's  doorstep.  This  incident  incited  the  set- 
tlers to  such  an  extent  that  some  nights  afterwards  they  surrounded 
Brantz's  log  house  and  after  an  exchange  of  several  rounds  of  mus- 
ketry- and  wounds  received  on  both  sides,  Brantz,  being  now  disabled, 
was  captured  and  fastened  to  the  floor  of  his  cabin  and  his  supplica-. 
tions  for  mercy  were  unheeded  and  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  timbers. 
A  glance  at  the  ruins  of  his  dwelling  next  morning  told  the  story  of  his 
fate  to  any  chance  passer  or  curious  visitor. 

Even  this  barbaric  retaliation  did  not  protect  them  from  the  invasion!* 
of  the  French.  Amid  the  early  year  of  1758  the  Andrustown  pioneers 
chanced  to  receive  a  timely  warning  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  enemy 
and  fled.  In  the  flight  to  the  fort  at  the  Mohawk's  brink  these  devoted 
home  builders  were  attacked  a.nd  fought  their  adversaries  back  of  huge 
boulders  and  from  the  rear  of  fallen  trees  as  slowly  they  worked  their 
way  to  the  valley.  Early  records  throw  no  further  light  on  this  mat- 
ter except  to  state  that  one  Andrustown  woman  was  scalped  alive. 
When  the  colonists  finally  reached  the  Mohawk  Flatts  they  found  a 
general  alarm  had  been  spread  and  the  families  about  had  hurried  ta 
the  white  stone  building,  and  the  four  families  from  Andrustown 
learned  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

Several  laborers  begged  admission  to  the  fort  but  they  were  like- 
wise refused  protection,  though  they  had  brought  the  baggage  of  Gen.- 
Gage  some  hours  previous  to  the  fort.  These  strangers  were  sheltered- 
by  the  families  of  Andrustown  and  shared  with  them  the  horrors  of  the- 
savage  attack.  After  several  persons  had  been  slain,  the  fortunes  o& 
war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Henderson  settlers  and  the  enemy  fled^ 
though  all  the  cabins,  it  appears,  were  fired,  but  the  ones  occupied  by 
the  Andrustown  people. 

At  length,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  more  of  repetition  of  these  In-' 
dian  barbarities,  the  war  ended  and  the  settlers  went  back  to  the  hills. 
Twice  their  cabins  had  been  destroyed  and  the  little  they  owned  ap- 
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pr^priated  by  the  enemy.  Months  passed.  Where  blackened  stumps 
stood  and  whirlwinds  played  with  flakes  of  ashes,  fields  of  grain  v.-aved 
and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  took  the  place  of  the  musket  reports, 
and  the  peaceful  lowing  of  cattle  echoed  where  Indians  had  shouted  their 
exultant  yells  of  success. 

'  Ten  more  winters  rolled  away,  other  families  had  traveled  to  Hen- 
derson, laid  out  farms  and  commenced  the  duties  of  life.  Many  mar- 
riages had  occurred  among-  the  settlers'  children;  some  had  wooed  and 
won  sweethearts  from  the  valley,  and  their  babes  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  amidst  the  wooded  dells  of  Andrustown.  Several  of  Paul  von 
Grimm's  children  had  wed.  His  daughter  Margaret  became  the  bride 
of  George  Passage.  Dorothy  von  Grimm  had  wed  Frederick  Pell.  Jacob 
von  Grimm  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Coonrade  Frank,  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  history  of  the  times.  There  were  eleven  families 
dwelling  in  Ahndreas-town — those  of  von  Grimm,  Frank.  Starring, 
Leoppard,  Pell,  Bulson,  Pooler.  Passage,  Shipperman  and  Reese.  When 
the  hostilities  of  the  Revolutionary  War  began  the  heads  of  these  fam- 
ilies were  enrolled  in  General  Herkimer's  brigade. 

Another  year  rolled  by  and  there  came  another  wanderer  by  the 
name  of  Powers.  This  was  the  thirteenth  family  to  come  to  Andrus- 
town, and  the  odd  number  proved  to  be  a  fatal  figure  to  all.  They  un- 
consciously selected  the  land  formerly  occupied  a  score  of  years  before 
by  Brantz.  A  log  cabin  was  erected  and  the  wife  of  Powers  being  a 
lover  of  flowers,  planted  the  root  of  a  damask  rose  of  pink  hue  by  her 
door.  It  was  said  to  be  a  plant  brought  with  her  from  her  parent 
cottage  on  the  river  Thames.  The  shrub  thrived  and  grew  and  blos- 
somed, and  the  buds  and  flowers  beautified  the  little  spot,  where  but  a 
few  rods  distant  was  a  collection  of  stones  and  ashes  and  rank  grass 
and  weeds  which  screened  a  ghastly  half-consumed  skeleton.  This 
cloak  of  green  had  sprang  up  and  bravely  attempted  to  cover  the  mortal 
relics  of  Brantz  from  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

Powers  procured  the  Tor\'  sign,  which  was  a  horse's  skull  placed  on  a 
stake  on  sympathizers'  premises  to  show  which  side  of  the  issue  they 
belonged.  This  emblem  of  his  Royalist,  views  he  elevated  in  his  yard 
for  all  Loyalists  to  take  notice  that  he  was  on  their  side,  and  all  others 
of  the  settlement  who  did  not  display  the  proper  symbol  of  the  King's 
chosen  were  legitimate  game  and  their  scalps  and  property  a  common 
gxab-bag  to  all  Tories  and  savages,  provided  they  could  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  same,  though  the  proposed  ownership  would  not  be  a  very 
lieaceful  venture  at  first.  Powers  proved  to  be  as  strong  a  Loyalist  to 
the  English  as  the  deceased  German  had  been  to  the  French. 

The  high  winds  of  the  bluff  would  whirl  the  old  head  on  the  cedar 
pole  in  first  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  Often  it  faced  the  trail 
leading  to  Youngs  Settlement,  then  with  a  creak-like  groan  it  would 
swing  back,  and  the  staring,  malevolent  eyes  and  the  great  grinning 
teeth  would  gaze  down  on  the  settlement.    The  Tory  sign  proved  to  be 
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more  significant  that  they  had  dreamed.  The  settlers  felt  a  strange 
premonition  when  they  learned  the  newly  elected  captain  of  the  Six 
Nations  bore  the  same  name  as  the  treacherous  German  of  twenty 
years  before,  whose  remains  still  lay  among-  the  weeds  and  stones  of 
his  partially  consumed  log  hut.  In  their  hearts  there  dwelt  a  fear 
which  would  not  be  quieted,  as  though  some  terrible  calamity  was 
about  to  break  over  their  heads. 

Powers  commenced  to  secretly  entertain  suspicious  nightly  characters 
in  the  shape  of  red-patched,  skulking  Tories,  and  slinking,  gaudy- 
blanketed  savages  could  be  seen  stealing  away  from  his  cabin  before 
the  rise  of  the  sun.  A  letter  written  in  the  Tory  cypher  by  Pov/ers  was 
lost;  it  chanced  there  were  men  in  the  settlement  v/ho  could  read  these 
strange  marks.  The  substance  of  the  note  dropped  by  the  savage  was 
to  the  effect  that  Brant  should  come  any  time,  as  cattle  were  plenty, 
goods  likewise;  all  thought  him  a  good  rebel  like  themselves;  but  some 
dark  night  they  would  know  that  he  was  a  King's  man. 

The  settlers  would  have  rendered  him  a  burnt  offering  to  his  Moloch 
in  the  yard  when,  by  chance  he  learned  of  their  intentions,  and  with 
his  family  fled  to  Canada.  He  soon  returned  and  associated  himself 
with  a  company  composed  of  atrocious  Mohawks  and  merciless  Loy- 
alists disguised  as  savages.  With  the  terrible  weapons  of  war,  the 
scalping  knife  and  torch,  they  roamed  about  the  country  like  some  un- 
satiated  tigers.  Only  the  shades  of  the  many  unfortunate  settlers 
hovering  over  their  nameless  tombs  could  have  revealed  the  butchery  of 
this  murderous  gang  as  they  wandered  over  the  frontier  or  hovered  near 
the  vale  of  the  Mohawk  under  the  captainship  of  Sir  William's  Indian 
son,  the  treacherous  half-breed — Thayendanecea. 

Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  learned  that  a  large  force  of  British,  Indians  and  Tories, 
were  about  to  sweep  down  the  Mohawk  vale,  and  the  commander  of 
the  Tryon  County  militia  issued  his  proclamation  that  every  man  be- 
tween 16  and  60  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  the  field 
against  the  enemy.  The  Oneida  Indian,  Thomas  Spenser,  carried  a 
message  from  General  Herkimer  to  Paul  von  Grimm,  who  acted  as 
Mayor  of  Andrustown.  The  men  in  silence  heard  the  friendly  savage 
deliver  the  Hollander's  message  with  his  crude  Indian  eloquence.  They 
returned  to  their  cabins  and  took  down  flint  lock  muskets  from  branch- 
ing antlers  on  the  wall  and  carefully  prepared  them  for  the  coming 
conflict. 

Paul  von  Grimm,  though  some  years  beyond  the  age  limit,  knew  what 
defeat  meant  at  the  hands  of  this  savage  horde  that  threatened  the 
lives  of  loved  ones,  their  homes  on  the  hillside,  and  their  rights  and 
liberties.  When  the  day  arrived  Paul  von  Grimm,  and  the  other  men  of 
Andrustown  cheerfully  responded  to  their  country's  call  and  shouldered 
their  muskets  and  left  their  wives,  mothers  and  sweethe.irts  and  chil- 
dren on  the  hills  and  marched  to  the  valley.    The  next  day  they  met  the 
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enemy  at  the  pass  of  Oriskany.  No  braver  record  of  service  inscribed 
on  stately  marble  or  wrought  in  bronze,  or  deeds  quoth  from  ancient  or 
modern  verse,  can  surpass  that  of  brave  Herkimer  and  the  crude  farm- 
ers of  the  I^Iohawk.  It  was  throug-h  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  Andrus- 
town,  though  few  in  number,  coupled  with  that  of  the  men  in  the  valley, 
that  the  folds  of  the  first  glorious  red.  white  and  blue  waved  to  the 
breeze  from  the  flagstaff  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  New  York  State  on  that 
eventful  day  so  many  years  ago. 

After  the  battle  of  Oriskany  the  pioneers  from  the  hills  experienced 
more  hardships.  Another  settler  by  the  name  of  Shaffer  came  to  dwell 
among  them.  Small  bands  of  marauders  were  lurking  in  the  shade  of 
the  forest  ready  to  fall  upon  the  settlers.  The  women  kept  guard  while 
the  men  worked;  half-grown  children  learned  to  act  as  scouts  and  read 
the  signs  in  the  grass  and  woods  of  the  enemy  and  be  on  the  alert. 
During  the  winter  of  1777  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Fort  Herkimer  and 
remain  there  several  months.  A  few  men  would  journey  to  the  hills, 
look  after  the  stock,  and  then  return  to  the  valley.  In  the  spring  the 
settlers,  heavily  armed,  ventured  back  to  plant  the  crops  and  many  of 
the  women  returned  to  look  after  material  for  clothing  in  the  way  of 
wool  and  flax. 

Ever  since  the  battle  beyond  old  Fort  Schuyler  a  sable-clad  spectre 
had  been  creeping  from  the  red  battle  ground  towards  the  hills  of  An- 
drustown,  with  firebrand  in  its  skeleton  hand.  Tradition  avers  that  by 
the  hand  of  Andrustown  patriots  a  celebrated  chief  and  a  prominent 
oflficer  of  St.  Leger's  forces  fell.  Miles  back  in  the  deep  ravine  of  Orisk- 
any they  lay,  one  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  blanket  and  the  other  dressed 
in  military  coat  of  red.  Both  lay  amid  the  trampled  grass  and  dead 
flowers  staring  towards  the  waving  treetops  surrounding  the  happy 
village  in  Henderson,  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  dark  spectre  crept  up 
the  great  hills  towards  Andrustown.  As  it  neared  the  precincts  of 
happy  domiciles  established  by  those  patriarchs  of  old  it  paused  and 
wrote  with  its  bony  finger  in  the  rich  Hendersonton  soil — "revenge" — 
then  stealthily  crawled  onward.  The  days  were  now  but  few  when  this 
spectre  would  rise  and  hurl  its  firebrand  in  their  midst,  and  that  hour 
came  at  last. 

In  the  summer  a  furlough  was  granted  the  Andrustown  settlers  that 
they  might  resume  their  agricultural  tasks  on  the  Helderbergs.  Some 
clothed  in  homespun  and  others  in  tattered  regimentals,  bearing  heavy 
flintlock  muskets,  journeyed  up  the  hills  to  the  settlement  to  hoe  the 
com  and  make  the  hay.  The  bright  sunlight  of  July  18th,  1778,  smiled 
on  the  pastoral  scene  and  no  hint  was  there  that  its  parting  rays  would 
gleam  on  the  blood  of  slaughtered  victims  and  the  flames  of  their 
cabins,  redder  than  its  sinking  light.  The  birds  sang  sweetly  in  the 
thickets  and  the  prattle  of  little  children  broke  the  quietness  of  the 
morn.  The  inhabitants  were  at  their  usual  vocations.  Near  the  cabin 
of  George  Passage  stood  a  huge  Dutch  oven  where  the  housewives  as- 
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sembled  once  or  twice  a  week  to  do  the  family  baking.  All  was  peace 
within  the  hamlet;  some  were  humming  songs  as  they  toiled  among  the 
tall  green  stalks  of  corn,  with  its  rustling  leaves;  others  whistled  merry 
tunes  as  they  swung  the  scythe  and  laid  low  the  swathes  of  grass. 
Suddenly  there  arose  a  strange  sound  above  the  forest  wind.  It  came 
nearer.  Then  the  sound  came  again — a  blood  curdling  chorus  of  strange 
barking  screams,  as  from  the  throats  of  maniac  women.  It  was  the 
Indian  war-whoop. 

Paul  Grimm  chanced  to  be  near  his  cabin,  and  trained  in  the  science 
of  savage  warfare,  heard  the  sounds  of  the  Indians  from  afar.  He 
rushed  to  his  cabin  and  hurried  out  with  his  pioneer  partner  and  son 
Jacob's  wife  and  her  two  children  to  the  yard.  But  he  knew  not  where 
to  hide.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  forest  by  the  coming  enemy,  and  the 
open  fields  and  hills  before  him  offered  no  protection.  Then  in  despera- 
tion he  pointed  to  a  small,  inadequate  place,  a  secretive  nook  at  last.  A 
large  tree  had  been  uprooted  some  days  before  in  a  violent  windstorm 
and  an  excavation  had  been  formed  where  the  roots  and  earth  parted 
company.  The  women  and  little  ones  concealed  themselves  in  these 
cramped  quarters.  Paul  Grimm  hid  by  their  side  in  a  brush  pile  near 
the  large  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Then  came  from  the  thicket  the  sound 
of  whistling  bullets  and  the  sharp  crack  of  guns.  A  swarm  of  savages 
came  leaping  from  the  bush  in  the  direction  of  the  southwest.  It  was 
a  horrible  spectacle.  Naked,  yelling  demons,  hideously  disfigured  by 
daubs  of  red  ochre  and  jet  black  markings.  A  bunch  of  fresh  scalp- 
locks  dangled  from  the  belt  of  each,  and  on  their  legs  beneath  the 
scalps  something  darker  than  the  red  stain  trickled  downward,  ming- 
ling with  the  warpaint.  The  murderous,  befeathered  band  rushed  forth 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  town.  Foremost  among  the  savages 
was  the  familiar  figures  of  Powers,  though  color-smeared  and  garbed 
as  a  forest  denizen.  The  blue  eyes  of  the  Tory  shone  with  a  malicious 
light  through  his  paint-streaked  visage,  as  v/ith  uplifted  hatchet  he 
struck  down  women  and  children,  dashing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
rendering  often  the  scalp  yell  in  chorus  with  the  savages.  As  the  death 
halloo  was  raised  about  its  victims,  as  its  mingled  tones  of  triumph  and 
horror  reached  the  forest  glens,  back  in  falling  cadences  came  its  un- 
canny echoes  from  the  hills  of  Andrus-town. 

Proudly  stalking  forward  with  an  indescribable  gait,  feline-like,  yet 
awkward,  carr>'ing  his  high  shoulders  almost  hunched,  came  Joseph  Ta- 
yadanaga,  called  Brant.  Clothed  in  green  military  coat,  with  towering  war 
bonnet  with  rainbow  hues  amongst  its  feathers,  and  trailing  downward, 
splendid  in  his  pride  of  red  ochre,  yet  there  was  something  serpentine, 
hypnotic  in  the  very  presence  of  this  native  monarch.  Gone  were  the 
civilized  and  courtly  ways  he  had  assumed  in  the  salons  of  London 
completely  thrown  aside,  as  one  sheds  a  wornout  garment.  His  expre.«i- 
sion,  attitude  and  demeanor  had  undergone  a  radical  and  most  discon- 
certing change.    He  paused  beside  the  old  brick  oven  where  the  inter- 
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rupted  baking  stood  in  its  shining  pans  of  tin.  Of  him  it  might  be  fitly 
said  that  he  had  a  brow  like  Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  Satan.  A 
cloud  of  the  early  morn  cast  a  shadow  on  his  malignant  yet  intellectual 
face.  This  massacre  was  real.  Here  was  life.  His  nostrils  dilate  as  he 
sniffs  the  smoke,  and  his  brawny  fingers  clasp  and  move  like  a  brood 
of  young  vipers  until  he  grips  the  dirk  at  his  hip.  The  eyes  of  Brant 
smoulder  in  their  hollow  sockets  like  glowing  coals  of  fire  as  he  views 
the  horrible  tragedy  staged  in  its  black  setting  of  murder  and  de\'iltry. 
The  refining  influence  of  civilization  is  gone;  forgotten  are  his  school 
days,  the  courtly  airs  and  influence  of  the  senior  Johnson.  All  this 
has  receded  from  his  mind  into  a  remote  past.  His  heavy  body  quivers 
as  his  snake  eyes  gaze  before  him..  The  purposeful  cruelty  of  the  man  is 
inert,  it  is  entirely  unassumed.  His  English  is  perfect,  though  at  times 
his  words  are  oddly  chosen  and  the  delivery  is  alternately  gutteral  and 
sibilant.  Had  you  chanced  to  meet  the  reptilian  expression  conveyed 
by  those  eyes,  haunted  forever  more  are  your  dreams.  Now  he  leans 
like  a  sinister  statue  half  hidden  behind  a  swinging  cabin  door,  and 
malignant  glances  dart  from  his  glowir^g  orbs  as  he  watches  Great 
Britain's  allies  subdue  her  own. 

Then  with  long  strides  to  the  front  came  the  renegade.  Sir  John  John- 
son, and  other  infamous  Tories  who  were  in  the  rear  laughing  in  de- 
moniac fashion  at  the  terrible  melodrama  enacted  each  second  in  that 
isolated  settlement  above  the  Mohawk.  An  Indian  suddenly  discovered 
the  head  man  and  family  are  missing.  With  tom.ahawk  in  hand,  show- 
ing many  ghastly  m.arks,  and  a  dripping  scalping  knife  between  his 
teeth,  the  savage  leaps  upon  a  fallen  tree  whose  great  unearthed  roots 
shield  a  rough  dirt  hollow  which  holds  more  than  three.  Standing  in 
his  moccasined  feet  on  the  old  tree  the  savage  thought  to  discern 
through  the  thicket  the  fleeing  occupants  of  the  deserted  cabin.  From 
where  Paul  Grimm  lay  crouched  amid  the  head  of  brush  he  could 
plainly  see  the  color-smeared  face  of  the  redman.  The  savage  placed 
one  hand  over  his  brow  and  T>-ickedly  blinked  for  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
runaway  Grimm.s.  Grimm,  scarcely  concealed  by  brush  and  branch 
hastily  piled,  noted  the  belligerent  air  and  gleaming  eyes  of  the  savage. 
The  whole  expression  of  the  Indian  was  one  of  mad  hate  and  rage; 
of  cruel  and  malignant  viciousness  over  the  scalp  losses  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  family  of  Grimms.  The  savage  shifted  his  position, 
peered  sharply  to  the  right  then  to  the  left,  swinging  in  his  mighty  hand 
a  stout,  oddly-shaped  war  club  with  a  bone  handle.  It  is  a  human  thigh 
bone,  surmounted  by  a  head  of  polished  fiint  and  garnished  with  a  fillet 
of  gaudy  feathers.  Som.e  strangely  fashioned  articles  of  copper  are 
tied  to  the  handle,  and  below  th-?  ornaments  dangled  an  object  hideous 
in  outline — a  severed  and  shriveled  human  hand.  A  score  of  Indians 
came  quickly  into  view.  Half  nude  they  were,  all  lithe  and  muscular 
and  terrible  to  look  upon.  The  faces  of  some  v.ere  smeared  more  deeplj' 
than  others  with  red  ochre  till  it  seems  as  though  blood  were  flowing 
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from  their  cleft  skulls.  One  savage  sported  a  necklace  composed  of 
some  kind  of  teeth,  bits  of  blue  crockery'  and  beads.  Another  wore  a 
red  flannel  night  shirt  and  a  pair  of  brass-rimmed  spectacles — the 
mournful  loot,  doubtless,  of  some  dead  and  long  forgotten  missionar>-. 
Grimm  shivered  with  horror  at  the  savagery  of  the  scene.  The  warrior 
on  the  fallen,  moss-grown  tree  jumped  do^-n  and  led  a  plunder  raid  into 
Grimm's  house.  One  color-streaked  Indian  brought  out  the  great  Ger- 
man Bible  that  Paul  von  Grimm  had  brought  with  him  from  Prussia,  and 
placed  it  on  a  boulder.  All  then  assembled  and  cautiously  opened  the 
brass  clamps  and  an  Indian  with  reddened  hands  slowly  turned  the 
pages  as  all  intently  looked  at  the  quaint  biblical  pictures.  Suddenly 
the  savage  with  the  war  club  gave  a  screech  and  half  raised  the  weapon 
at  several  who  showed  a  di5P'3sition  to  convey  the  book  away.  The 
effect  of  this  interruption  caused  a  savage  to  jolt  heavily  against  the 
individual  wearing  the  red  shirt,  who  lost  his  glasses.  Angered  at  the 
disappearance  of  his  cherished  spectacles  he  pushed  several  violently 
out  of  his  way.  He  rescued  his  glasses  and  replaced  the  big  brass 
spectacles.  Then  the  owner  of  the  war  club  coaimenced  to  gesture 
wildly  and  articulate  loudly.  Among  the  band  were  two  or  three  pray- 
ing Indians,  as  converted  savages  were  called,  and  they  told  the  other 
aboriginies  to  leave  the  book  alone,  as  it  was  filled  with  talk  of  strange 
Gods,  and  if  the  Indians  maddened  these  unknown  deities  they  would 
cause  some  serious  calamity  to  fall  upon  the  savages.  The  others 
obeyed  and  left  the  Bible  on  the  rock.  Then  the  savage  in  the  red 
shirt  found  a  babe  lying  in  a  crude  cradle  near  a  burning  cabin  and 
held  it  aloft,  thinking  that  the  mother  would  return  when  she  heard 
its  feeble  cries  and  he  could  secure  another  scalp  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment. But  the  mother  was  deep  in  the  depths  of  the  great  swamps 
and  heard  not  its  sobs,  and  the  Indian  carried  the  babe  to  a  huge 
boulder,  poised  the  infant  by  its  tiny  feet  for  a  moment  in  the  air, 
and  then  a  little  crushed  figure  was  flung  among  some  stalks  of  im- 
mortelles. 

A  few  inhabitants  fled  to  the  swamps,  others  died  where  they  stood, 
many  were  taken  captives.  The  torch  was  applied  to  every  cabin  but 
that  of  Powers.  All  fruit  trees  were  chopped  down,  the  cattle  driven 
away  or  killed. 

The  smoke  of  Grimm's  burning-  cabin  settled  low  and  hid  everything 
for  a  time.  Hours  passed  and  the  night  fell.  The  great  red  harvest 
moon  rose  on  the  dreadful  scene,  the  yelp  of  the  wolves  commenced, 
now  distant,  now  coming  nearer,  coupled  with  the  weird  hoots  of  the 
owls  from  the  bouphs  of  the  huge  trees  which  stretched  out  their  great 
limbs  in  the  darkness  as  if  striving  to  lend  their  mute  assistance.  Then 
a  dog  began  to  howl  somewhere  near  the  site  of  Pell's  cabin,  a  long, 
agonized  wailing,  as  if  from  sorrow.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  had 
ceased;  death's  touch  had  silenced  all,  but  their  still  forms  lay  percept- 
ible in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  the  mournful  notes  of  the  whippoorwill 
were  their  requiem  that  night. 
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Paul  Grimm  and  his  family  came  from  their  secretive  nook  and  stood 
within  th.3  shadow  of  the  forest  and  sadly  gazed  at  the  scene  before 
them.  To  the  south  was  the  cabin  of  Powers  staring  with  its  vacant 
windows  at  the  death-stricken  place,  and  a  clump  of  weeds  waved 
wildly  and  showed  the  shallow  grave  of  Brantz.  And  the  night  wind 
sighed  and  moaned  about  rocks  and  trees.  The  gruesome  Tory  emblem 
on  the  stake  was  like  some  hideous  heathen  God  as  it  stood  half  hidden 
in  the  shadow  of  the  lone,  deserted  cabin  looking  down  on  the  ruined 
and  desolate  settlement.  And  the  wind  shifted  the  skull  so  it  gazed 
towards  Little  Lakes,  from  whence  the  murderous  band  had  come  and 
hence  they  went.  Then  with  a  creak  the  evening  breeze  rising  from 
the  Waonthia  Lakes  of  Young's  Settlement  swung  the  old  skull  back 
into  place.  And  the  Tory's  sign  seemed  to  jeer  as  it  gazed  and  smiled 
on  the  work  of  its  worshippers.  Paul  Grimm  picked  up  his  grandson, 
Paul,  and  the  great  Grerman  Bible  and  started  with  his  family  for  the 
white  fort  within  the  valley.  But  the  frightened  child  needed  his  care, 
the  big  book  seemed  a  ponderous  weight,  and  the  two  worn  women 
needed  his  attention.  Lany  Stahl,  wife  of  Paul  Grimm,  bore  in  her  arms 
the  infant,  Mary  Katharine.  By  her  side  walked  Mrs.  Jacob  Grimm 
with  some  ungainly  looking  bundles  collected  from  the  few  articles 
strewn  about  her  burned  home.  Paul  Grimm  was  forced  to  leave  his 
precious  heirloom  on  a  stump  in  the  depth  of  the  woods.  As  they 
hurriedly  went  on  their  way  through  the  thick  primeval  forest  to  their 
place  of  refuge  miles  below  in  the  rocky  valley.  Often  in  the  distance 
the  shine  of  luminous  decayed  vegetation  composing  the  mystic  jack-o'- 
lantems  would  appear  and  startle  all  and  seem  to  be  an  Indian  camp 
fire  near  at  hand.  Every  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the  thicket  made 
them  tremble,  and  every  shadow  seemed  a  lurking  savage  about  to  leap 
forth.  Occasionally  the  ciiant-like  dirge  accompanying  notes  which 
proclaim  an  Indian  war  dance  would  drift  on  the  night  wind  to  their 
startled  ears,  followed  by  the  fiendish  yells  of  success  as  Brant's  Mo- 
hawk braves  celebrated  the  event  of  their  murderous  mission  at  An- 
drustown.  E\'en  shadows  cast  by  trees  seemed  terrifying  amid  the 
dim  moonlight  in  the  grim  silence  o-f  the  night.  The  weird-like  whispers 
of  the  vdnd  among  the  forest  tops  caused  a  dismal  anticipation  and 
apprehension  which  even  the  cheering  words  of  Paul  Grimm  could  not 
dispel.  WTien  the  faint  light  of  morn  shone  from  the  east  on  the  weary 
three,  the  white  fort  was  reached.  Among  the  captives  was  Grimm's 
daughter  Margaret.  Her  husband,  George  Passage,  had  been  among 
the  first  slain;  and  Grimm's  young  grandson.  Richard  Pell,  was  also  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  now  they  were  miles  away 
tramping  on  their  lonely  journey  to  the  Indian  reservation  in  Canada. 

The  story  of  this  massacre  is  too  well  known  to  give  further  repeti- 
tion. There  were  many  who  wandered  for  days  in  the  woods  and 
fields  before  they  reached  the  forts.  Tradition  gives  some  fifteen  or 
more  among  the  slain.  Frederick  Lepper  and  his  wife  were  with  their 
neighbors  at  Fort  Herkimer  when  it  chanced  one  day  Mrs.  Lepper  went 
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out  to  pick  fruit  from  a  nearby  tree  and  a  savage  lurking  nigh  grabbed 
her  by  her  braided  hair  and  with  her  young  babe  she  was  taken  to 
Canada. 

Days  and  months  flew  by,  but  oft  the  settlers'  memory  gates  would 
open  wide  and  a  current  of  sad  thoughts  carry  them  back  to  the  dia- 
bolic scenes  of  that  blood-reeking  settlement  on  the  hill,  where  beneath 
the  long  grass  manj'  a  butchered  matron,  man,  maid  and  babe  lay. 
The  wild  flowers  bloomed  and  spread  a  pall  of  petals  over  the  rough 
mounds.  The  tall  green  sward  waved  over  their  tombs,  and  the  black 
snake  would  often  glide  through  the  nodding  grass  and  then  vanish 
under  the  stump  monuments.  The  scream  of  the  hawk  and  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  frequently  echoed  through  the  deserted,  fire-swept  hamlet, 
but  the  silent  inhabitants  heard  it  not.  A  year  later,  as  several  An- 
drustown  pioneers  were  in  the  woods  near  the  ruined  settlement,  Paul 
Grimm  chanced  to  find  the  German  Bible  he  had  left  on  a  stump  in 
the  woods  when  he  fled  on  that  fatal  nig-ht  to  the  valley.  Autumn 
leaves  had  protected  the  sacred  volume  from  the  elements  and  he  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  fort.  The  snows  of  five  winters  had  melted  when 
three  of  the  former  families,  the  Osterhout,  Hoyer  and  Frank,  re- 
turned and  built  their  cabins,  only  to  flee  again.  Then  the  great  war 
drew  to  a  close  and  a  few  of  the  prisoners  that  sur\'ived  their  ten 
3'ears'  captivity  were  brought  back.  Among  the  few  were  Mrs.  Lepper, 
Margaret  Grimm  Passage,  and  Richard  Pell.  Frederick  Lepper  had  now 
recovered  his  wife  with  his  strangely  dressed  semi-civilized  little  boy, 
and  he  sold  his  lands  on  the  hills  of  Andrustown  and  departed  for 
Amsterdam.  Richard  Pell  did  not  long  survive  his  freedom  and  the 
hardships  of  his  boyhood,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  friends. 
Mrs.  Passage  and  Mrs.  Lepper  both  lived  to  reach  nearly  the  century 
mark,  but  their  lives  were  sort  of  shattered  and  family  links  had  been 
broken  during  the  ten  long  years  spent  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1786  Samuel  Clealand  journeyed  hither  from 
the  New  England  States  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Andrustown.  He  bought  land  adjoining  the  tract  on  which 
the  early  settlers  had  built  the  hamlet  of  Hendersonton.  The  survivors 
of  the  Indian  raids  had  as  yet  not  returned  to  re-build  their  cabins. 
While  digging  a  cellar  he  found  the  charred  bones  of  a  man.  It  was 
thought  the  remains  were  those  of  Paul  Grimm's  son-in-law,  Frederick 
Pell.  Still  the  Andrustown  men  and  women  did  not  leave  the  shelter 
of  the  peaceful  valley  for  the  uncertainties  of  life  on  the  bleak  Helder- 
bergs.  Oft  from  out  the  forest  bush  would  suddenly  appear  a  flock  of 
half-star\'ed  guinea  hens  belonging  to  a  former  settler.  They  would  fly 
to  the  top  of  some  tall  chimney  which,  sentinel-like,  guarded  the  de- 
serted border  town,  or  perch  upon  the  bleached  bones  of  slaughtered 
cattle  and  utter  their  shrill  cackle.  "Come  back!  come  back!  come 
back!" 

At  last  a  day  of  freedom  came,  and  the  human  vii-ors  who  had  raided, 
pilfered  and  murdered  broadcast  throughout  the  border  and  the  valley 
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were  crushed  out  of  existence.  A  year  elapsed  before  the  settlers  left 
the  river's  brink  passing-  over  the  old  trail  road,  now  grass-grown  and 
rough,  to  the  summit  on  the  great  bluffs.  Back  to  the  former  sites  of 
their  old  homesteads  with  the  fixed  determination  to  re-establish  fire- 
sides once  more.  They  had  dwelt  during  an  uninterrupted  career  in 
many  cabins  in  the  valley  and  though  many  of  the  settlers  had  reached 
life's  autumn,  they  knew  the  Indian  summer  still  remained,  and  one  of 
the  great  missions  left  for  them  was  to  found  a  home  again.  For, 

"A  home  is  built  of  bricks  and  stone, 
Of  sills  and  posts  and  piers; 
But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds, 
That  stands  a  thousand  years." 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Paul  Grimm  built  the  first 
frame  house,  followed  shortly  by  George  Hoyer.  Grimm's  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  original  tract.  The  Tory  rose  planted  before  the  battle  of 
Oriskany  blooms  and  blossoms  and  the  breeze  sweeps  its  petals  from  the 
marks  of  the  old  doorsteps  of  the  Tor>'  cabin  to  the  ashy  sepulchre  of 
Brantz.  And  a  lone  tree  guards  the  grave  of  Passage,  and  each  sum- 
mer and  autumn  the  petals  of  the  pink  rose  and  the  red  leaves  of  that 
solitary  maple  scatter  their  symbols  about  the  ruins  of  the  Tory  cabin 
and  the  grave  of  the  martyred  Brantz  as  if  to  blot  out  the  past  with 
their  beautiful  emblems. 

Gone  are  the  sons  of  the  bow  and  arrow  by  the  banks  of  the  once 
majestic  Mohawk,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  thinned  primeval  forest 
the  name  of  Andrustown  is  but  an  echo  of  the  past.  Many  of  its  in- 
habitants sleep  the  eternal  slumber  in  unknown  and  unmarked  graves 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  hill,  under  the  green  grass  and  the  blue  skies  of 
the  great  republic  for  which  they  fought  and  won  in  the  days  of  '75. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 

DECEASED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE 
VILLAGE  OF  HERKIMER,  N.  Y. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   CHARLES  BELL, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  May  9,  1914. 

The  legal  fraternity  of  Herkimer  has  impressed  itself  not  only  upon 
the  history  of  Herkimer,  but  upon  the  history  of  our  county.  State  and 
Nation. 

GAYLORD  GRISWOLD. 

On  September  21st,  1792,  Gaylord  Griswold,  aged  about  24  j-ears,  lo- 
cated in  this  village,  then  called  the  Grerman  Flatts. 

He  was  well  educated  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Windsor.  Connec- 
ticut, his  native  place.  He  is  probably  the  first  lawyer  located  here; 
he  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 

In  politics  he  was  an  active  Federalist,  was  ^Member  of  Assembly 
from  this  county  in  1797  and  179S;  was  rei>resentative  in  Congress  in 
1802  from  the  loth  Congressional  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Oneida  and  Herkimer. 

He  died  in  1809  at  the  age  of  41  years.  He  was  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
this  county  during  all  of  his  seventeen  years  of  practice. 

SAN  FORD  CLARK. 

Sanford  Clark  was  one  of  the  early  lawyers  of  the  county.  One  his- 
tory says  he  was  in  practice  in  this  village  as  early  as  1792,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gaylord  Griswold. 

MATTHL\S  B.  TALL:\L\DGE. 

Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  student  in  the  law  office  of  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer  at 
Hudson,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  village  in  the  year 
1800. 

IMr.  Bentoi-!.  in  lii.s  History  of  Herkimer  Count>-,  speaks  of  him  as 
follows:    '"Air.   Tallnia-lge  was,  no  doubt,  sent  into  the  county  as  a 
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political  leader  and  by  this  movement  Gov.  Clinton  extended  his  family 
influence  to  an  important  point  in  the  State,  thence  fast  filling  up  with 
population  from  the  older  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  from  the 
other  States,  principally  New  England." 

In  1801,  with  Evans  Wharry  and  George  Rosecrants,  he  was  a  member 
from  this  county  of  a  convention  called  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
the  State. 

In  April,  1802,  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  one  of  the  eleven  sena- 
tors from  the  western  district,  which  comprised  all  of  the  State  west 
of  Schenectady,  including  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence. 

He  was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
York,  by  President  Jefferson  in  1S05.  and  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  1819.  After  he  was  appointed  Judge  he  moved  from  this  county  to 
New  York  City. 

MICHAEL  HOFFMAN. 

Michael  Hoffman  was  born  October  11th,  1787,  in  Saratoga  county, 
studied  medicine,  obtained  his  diploma,  practiced  medicine  one  day,  gave 
away  his  saddle  bags  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  in 
1813,  His  name  is  found  on  the  rolls  of  this  county  in  1815.  In  1816  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Aaron  Hackley.  He  early  became  active  in 
politics  and  about  1819  removed  to  Seneca  county,  but  returned  in  a 
few  years  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  here.  He  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  in  May,  1S23.  again  in  1836,  and  resigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  was  a 
leading  member  of  that  body  during  four  terms. 

He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  this  county  in  June,  1830,  and  held  the 
office  until  1833.  Appointed  Canal  Commissioner  in  1835,  represented 
this  county  in  the  Assembly  in  1841  and  1842,  and  again  in  1844;  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1846  and  one  of  the  ablest 
of  that  body.  He  went  to  Nev.'  York  to  reside  and  died  in  Brooklyn, 
September  27th,  1848.  Michael  Hoffman  was  a  lawyer  of  great  ability. 
In  a  paper  upon  the  career  of  Michael  Hoffman,  read  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  W.  Smith  before  this  Society,  he  said:  "Among  the  public  men 
of  Herkimer  county,  Michael  Hoffman  i«  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting figure,  and  historically  his  caree»r  is  the  most  notable.  The  im- 
pression made  by  him  upon  the  legislation  and  policy  of  the  State  are 
marked  and  permanent. 

"His  was  the  leading  and  constructive  mind  in  what  has  aptly  been 
called  the  Herkimer  School  of  Politics,  as  it  was  known  prior  to  the 
period  that  preceded  the  breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War,  and  his  counsel 
and  public  actions  swayed  largely,  and  sometimes  decisively,  the  policy 
of  his  party  throughout  the  State. 

"He  wa.s  a  distinct  and  .strong  personality  in  the  galaxy  of  statesmen 
in  which  Sila.s  Wright,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Preston  King,  Samuel  Young, 
and  in  this  county  Arphaxed  Loomis,  Abijah  IVIann,  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 
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William  C.  Grain,  Francis  E.  Spinner.  Abijah  Beckwith,  Alexander  H. 
Buell,  F.  F.  Bellinger,  Ezra  Graves,  Standish  Barry,  and  their  compa- 
triots were  conspicuous." 

SIMEON  FORD. 

Simeon  Ford  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Berkshire,  Mass.,  in  1777. 
He  came  into  this  county  prior  to  1797  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  was  associated  -u-ith  Gaylord  Griswold  under  the  firm  name  of 
Griswold  &  Ford,  which  firm  had  a  large  practice.  He  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  early  in  1S19  and  held  the  office  until  IMay,  1S23;  he 
became  very  proficient  as  a  criminal  lawyer;  was  2*Iember  of  Assembly 
in  1S21  and  in  1S22  from  this  county.  In  1S25  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Clinton  to  an  ofuce  at  the  salt  springs  in  Syracuse;  after  a  few  years 
he  resigned  this  office  and  moved  to  Rochester,  where  he  resided  five 
years.  He  returned  to  Herkimer  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  here 
in  1832.  After  remaining  here  four  years  he  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1539  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

LAUREN  FORD. 

Lauren  Ford,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  a  nephew  of  Simeon 
Ford,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  at  Herkimer  and  upon  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1S12  became  his  law  partner,  under  the  name  of 
S.  &  L.  Ford.    This  was  one  of  the  foremost  law  lirms  in  this  county. 

He  became  proficient  in  the  history  of  families,  and  also  with  land 
titles  and  patents  throughout  the  county. 

He  moved  to  Little  Falls  in  1S40  and  continued  to  practice  there  for 
some  years.  He  was  appointed  Surrogate  in  1S41,  elected  District  At- 
torney in  1857,  resigned  in  1S58,  and  moved  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  died. 

WILLIAM  D.  FORD. 

William  D.  Ford  was  either  a  native  of  this  county  or  came  here  at 
a  very  early  age;  studied  law  with  Griswold  &  P'ord  at  Herkiemr  and 
was  admitted  in  1S09,  and  tiien  went  to  Fairfield,  this  county,  to  prac- 
tice, where  he  remained  about  nine  years.  He  was  Member  of  Assembly 
from  this  county  in  1S16  and  1S17.  In  ISIS  he  moved  to  Watertown 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  at  Watertown  he  was 
associated  with  David  W.  Bucklin  in  the  practice  of  law. 

A.\RON  HACKLEY,  JR. 

Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  came  from  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  and  studied  lav.-  in  the  office  of  Gaylord  Griswold  and  was 
admitted  in  1S07,  after  which  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Herkimer;  he  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  from  this  county  in  1S14  and 
1815;  was  elected  County  Clrric  in  1S12.  and  again  in  1S15;  v/as  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  ISIS  to  1S22;  afterwards  appointed  L'nite-l  States 
Collector  of  the  Port  at  Ogdensburg,  at  which  time  he  moved  there. 
Later  he  returned  to  Herkimer  and  in  1S2S  v,-as  appointed  District  At- 
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torney.    Later  in  life  he  went  to  New  York  and  lived  until  his  death, 
with  his  son,  who  was  a  professor  in  Columbia  College. 

CHARLES  GRAY. 

Charles  Gray  was  born  in  the  town  of  Palatine  in  1796.  He  came  to 
Herkimer  in  1819  and  entered  the  office  of  S.  &  L.  Ford;  was  admitted 
in  1S22  and  settled  in  Herkimer. 

He  was  influential  and  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  county  for  a 
long-  time;  was  Member  of  Assembly  in  1835;  was  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1838  to  1840,  and  for  several  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Master  in  CJiancery  of  the  county. 

He  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  first  election  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Constitution  of  1846  and  drew 
the  shortest  term,  two  years,  of  which  one  was  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  was  fond  of  military  duties  and  for  many  years  held  the  office  of 
brigadier  general,  comnussioned  by  Governor  Marcy. 

JAMES  B.  HUNT. 

James  B.  Hunt  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies;  came  to  Fairfield  to 
attend  the  academy  and  after  leaving  the  academy  studied  law-  in  the 
office  of  S.  &  L.  Ford;  was  admitted  in  1824,  and  at  once  formed  a 
partnership  with  Michael  Hoffman.  He  was  elected  District  Attorney  in 
1832  and  served  one  term  of  three  years;  then  his  health  became  poor 
and  he  moved  to  Michigan  iind  settled  in  Pontiac.  A  few  years  after  his 
residence  there  he  wa.s  elected  to  Congress,  after  that  was  Land  Agent 
for  the  government  at  Lake  Superior,  and  died  in  Washington  in  1860, 
while  holding  a  position  in  the  department. 

JOHN  C.  UNDERWOOD. 

John  C.  Underwood,  United  States  Judge  in  Virginia  after  the  war, 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  in  ISOS;  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1832;  studied  law  here  and  when  I  came  to  the  bar  was 
well  remembered  by  many  of  the  old  residents  of  this  village. 

EZRA  GRAVES. 

Ezra  Graves  was  born  in  the  town  of  Russia  in  1803;  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Herkimer  in  1832  and  was  admitted  in  1835.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Surrogate. 

In  1S47,  after  the  change  in  the  Constitution,  he  was  elected  County 
Judge  and  Surrogate,  and  re-elected  in  1859. 

In  1872  he  v^-as  el-cted  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  on  the  Republican 
State  ticket.    He  died  at  Herkimer,  January  Sth,  1883,  in  his  SOth  year. 

Judge  Graves  iii)s.se.ss<nl  a  large  amount  of  broad  comn-ion  sense  and 
good  judgment,  was  atfa!>le.  cheerful  and  loyal:  wa.s  strong,  knew  every- 
body and  was  a  friend  to  e\'erybody. 
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CHARLES  A.  BURTON. 

Cliarles  A.  Burton  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Newport,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, and  was  a  member  of  the  engineering  corps  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Afterwards  he  came  to  Herki- 
mer, studied  law  with  Judge  Graves  and  was  admitted  February  16th, 
1845.  He  was  alert,  had  an  analytical  mind  and  became  very  proficient 
in  the  science  of  law.  Roscoe  Conkling  said  that  Charles  A.  Burton  was 
the  best  lawyer  he  ever  knew.    He  died  in  1S58,  aged  about  40. 

VOLNEY  OWEN. 

Volney  Owen  practiced  law  in  Mohawk  for  many  years  before  coming 
to  Herkimer.  He  was  District  Attorney  two  terms,  from  January,  1851, 
to  January,  1857. 

In  1S62,  in  the  memorable  contest  between  Amos  H.  Prescott  and  John 
H.  Wooster  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  County  Judge  and  Sur- 
rogate. Owen  had  three  delegates  from  the  town  of  Herkimer,  which 
was  the  balance  of  power;  neither  Prescott  or  Wooster  had  votes 
enough  to  nominate;  Wooster's  delegates  joined  the  three  delegates  of 
Herkimer  and  nominated  Owen.  He  was  elected  and  served  for  the 
full  term  of  four  years.  After  his  term  expired  he  moved  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  where  he  died.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  possessed  a  won- 
derful memory. 

CLINTON  A.  MOON. 

Clinton  A.  Moon,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Russia,  graduate  of  Union 
College,  came  to  Herkimer  in  1860;  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  and  remained  here 
during  his  term  of  three  years;  in  1864  he  moved  to  Ilion  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Thomas  Richardson;  in  1S76  he  moved  to  Newport 
and  practiced  there  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

MAURICE  FIKES. 

Maurice  Fikes  was  born  in  the  town  of  Warren,  was  admitted  in 
April,  1869,  was  very  bright  and  practiced  with  success  for  a  few  years, 
dying  in  1874  at  the  early  age  of  28. 

JACOB  H.  WEBER. 

Jacob  H.  Weber,  a  native  of  this  village  and  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  was  Clerk  of  the  Surrogate's  C^»urt  during  the  term  of  Volney 
Owen;  afterwards  he  practiced  law  here  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1889.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of  Herkimer  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

AMOS  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Amos  H,  Prescott  was  born  in  1823,  studied  lav.-  with  Volney  Owen  at 
Mohawk  and  was  admitted  in  May,  1847,  and  from  that  date  until  1857 
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was  a  partner  with  Owen,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  alone  at  Mohawk  until  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Herki- 
mer and  resided  here  until  his  death,  October  11th,  1887. 

In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  this  county  by  the  Native 
American  Party;  in  1867  he  was  elected  County  Judge  and  Surrogate 
by  the  Republican  party  for  four  years,  and  re-elected  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms  of  six  years  each.  Judge  Prescott  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  a  public-spirited  and  progressive  citizen.  He  was  a  dignified,  up- 
right, fearless  and  kind-hearted  Judge. 

SAMUEL  EARL. 

Samuel  Earl,  a  native  of  Herkimer,  was  born  August  9th,  1822,  studied 
law  with  Michael  Hoffman  at  Plerkimer,  and  with  Peckham  &  Colt  at 
Albany,  and  was  admitted  in  1S47,  Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
opened  an  ofTicc  in  this  village,  and  upon  the  admission  of  his  brother 
Robert,  in  1848,  they  were  associated  together  and  practiced  law  under 
the  firm  name  of  S.  &  R.  Earl  until  Robert  was  elected  County  Judge 
and  Surrogate  in  1855,  and  then  again  after  the  expiration  of  Robert's 
term  as  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  until  Robert  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

This  was  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  in  this  locality  and  they  had  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Upon  the  election  of  Robert  Earl,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Hon. 
George  W.  Smith  of  LTtica.  and  afterwards  Edward  A.  Brown  of  Low- 
ville,  came  to  Herkimer,  and  with  Samuel  Earl,  the  law  firm  of  Earl, 
Smith  &  Brown  was  formed,  which  for  a  number  of  years  did  a  large 
and  extensive  business. 

After  the  dissolution  of  this  firm  Mr.  Earl  and  William  C.  Prescott 
became  associated  together  under  the  firm  name  of  Earl  &  Prescott,  and 
this  firm  continued  for  several  years.  Later  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Snyder  were  associated  together  under  the  firm  name  of  Earl  & 
Snyder,  Air.  Earl  being  the  senior  member  of  this  firm  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  October  10th.  1S91. 

Mr.  Earl  was  a  thorough  lawyer,  outspoken,  frank  and  fearless.  He 
was  well  informed  in,  and  was  a  recognized  authority  upon,  local  and 
county  history. 

JOSIAH  A.  STEELE. 

Josiah  A.  Steele  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October,  1841.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  came  to  Frankfort  in  1S63 
and  studied  law  with  Thomas  Richardson;  was. admitted  to  the  bar  and 
opened  an  office  in  Frankfort;  he  came  to  Herkimer  June  1st,  1874,  and 
with  A.  B.  Steele  formed  the  law  firm  of  J.  A.  &  A.  B.  Steele,  which 
continued  until  January  1st,  ISSO,  at  which  time  this  firm  was  dis- 
solved, Mr.  A.  B.  Steele  ha\ing  been  elected  District  Attorney.  For 
some  time  Mr.  J.  A.  Steele  practiced  alone,  and  then  he  and  Hon.  George 
W.  Smith  were  associatid  together  under  the  lirm  name  of  Sniith  & 
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Steele,  which  firm  continued  for  several  years.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
this  firm,  Mr.  J.  A.  Steele  and  his  son,  Robert  E.  Steele,  were  associated 
together  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  &  R.  E.  Steele,  which  firm  continued 
until  his  death  in  1902. 

J.  A.  Steele  was  well  grounded  in  the  science  of  the  law.  He  very 
quickly  grasped  the  salient  points  of  a  case.  He  was  resourceful,  cool 
and  a  good  advocate,  was  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  younger  members  of  the  bar. 

ROBERT  EARL. 

Robert  Earl  was  born  in  Herkimer,  September  10th,  1S24;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1845;  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  Gray, 
also  in  the  office  of  his  brother.  Samuel  Earl,  and  was  admitted  in  1S4S. 
He  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  &  R.  Earl  from  the  time 
of  his  admission  in  1S48  to  his  election  on  the  Native  American  ticket 
in  1855  as  County  Judge  and  Surrogate,  and  also  after  expiration  of  such 
term  of  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  until  he  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  ser\'ed  as  Chief  Judge  until  July  1st,  1-STO, 
when  the  new  Court  of  Appeals,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
came  into  existence  and  he  became  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and 
served  as  such  until  July,  1875.  From  July,  1875,  until  the  following 
November  he  and  William  C.  Prescott  were  associated  together  under 
the  firm  name  of  Earl  &  Prescott  and  practiced  law  here. 

In  November  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tilden,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Grover. 
He  served  under  the  appointment  until  January,  1S77. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  he  was  elected  on  the  Democrat  ticket  Judge  of  the 
C/Durt  of  Api>eals  for  a  full  term  of  fourteen  \'ears  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1777.  In  the  fall  of  1&90  he  received  the  nomination  by  both 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  parties  and  was  again  elected  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  full  term  of  fourteen  years. 

By  appointment  of  Governor  Flower  he  served  as  Chief  Judge  during 
the  year  1S92,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Chief  Judge 
Ruger.  He  received  the  decree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  College  and  from 
Columbia  College.    He  died  at  Herkimer  on  December  2d.  1902. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Judge  Earl  v^as  elected  County  Judge  and  Sur- 
rogate, and  Judge  Prescott  Member  of  Assembly  in  1855  on  the  same, 
the  Native  American,  ticket,  and  afterward  that  Judge  Earl  was  elected 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  three  timies  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  Judge  Prescott  was  elected  C/3unty  Judge  and  Surrogate  three  times 
on  the  Republican  ticket. 

On  January  2d,  1S96,  Judge  Earl  and  Mrs.  Earl  gave  their  residence  in 
this  village  to  the  Herkimer  P^ree  Library  and  then  l>y  his  will  left  an 
endowment,  the  income  ironi  it  to  be  used  in  th(  purcha.^e  of  botiks. 
He  was  President  of  this  Society  from  its  organization  in  1S9G  until  his 
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death,  and  contributed  and  read  many  valuable  papers  upon  both  local 
and  historical  topics. 

As  a  lawyer  Judge  Earl  was  the  superior  of  any  man  at  the  bar  in 
Herkimer  county.  He  is  its  most  distinguished  jurist;  he  digested  and 
assimilated  the  great  principles  of  the  law;  he  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
great  judge.  He  was  courteous  and  modest.  He  had  a  large  number 
of  personal  friends  both  within  and  without  the  bar,  and  lived  a  noble 
life. 

GEORGE  W.  SMITH. 

George  W.  Smith  was  born  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  this  county, 
September  12,  1S23;  graduated  at  Fairfield  Academy  in  1844;  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Judge  Graves  at  Herkimer  in  1845;  took  charge  of  the 
Herkimer  Journal  and  edited  it  for  a  period  of  three  years;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1848  and  shortly  afterward  went  to  Watertown 
and  became  editor  of  the  Northern  State  Journal,  a  Whig  paper.  In 
1851  he  opened  a  law  office  at  Boonville,  and  for  two  years  was  editor 
of  the  Boonville  Leader,  an  independent  paper.  For  some  time  during 
the  year  1855  he  was  editor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  County  Judge  of  Oneida  county  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  re-elected  in  1863. 

In  1861  he  moved  from  Boonville  to  Utica.  In  1870  he  came  to  Herki- 
mer and  became  associated  with  Samuel  Earl,  and  afterwards  Edward 
A.  Brown,  under  the  firm  name  of  Earl,  Smith  &  Brown,  M'hich  associa- 
tion continued  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  one  time  he  and  Mr.  Josiah  A.  Steele  were  associated  together,  the 
firm  being  Smith  &  Steele.  After  that  for  some  time  Judge  Smith 
practiced  alone  and  upon  the  admission  of  his  son,  Sidney  A.  Smith,  in 
1896,  the  firm  was  G.  W.  &  S.  A.  Smith. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  from  this  county.  He 
died  at  Watertown,  September  20th,  1906,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Romeyn  H.  Smith. 

Judge  Smith  was  a  student  all  his  life;  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  law  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  wisest  among  us.  He 
possessed  a  wide  fund  of  knowledge  and  knew  many  things.  He  waa  a 
charming  conversationalist  and  a  learned  and  graceful  writer;  was 
logical,  forceful  and  eloquent  and  had  a  wonderful  command  of  pure 
English. 

SIDNEY  A.  SMITH. 

Sidney  A.  Smith's  professional  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  ill 
health  ere  it  had  hardly  begun.  He  was  admitted  in  1896,  and  departed 
this  life  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  father. 

GEORGE  M.  WIRT. 
George  M.  Wirt  was  born  al  Ancras,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.    He  attended 
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Union  College  and  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  School.  He  came 
to  Newport,  this  county,  in  1879,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  P.  C. 
VanWirt  for  the  practice  of  law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wirt  &  Van 
Wirt;  after  some  time  the  firm  was  dissolved,  :Mr.  Wirt  continuing 
alone  at  Newport  until  1899,  when  he  came  to  Herkimer,  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  November,  1909.  He  was  a 
Republican. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  a  well-read  lawyer;  was  painstaking  and  careful;  had  a 
pleasing  manner  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  HENDERSON. 

John  Dryden  Henderson  was  born  in  the  town  of  Norway,  this  county, 
July  13th,  1846,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1868.  He  came  to 
Herkimer  in  December,  1868.  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  S.  &  R. 
Earl  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1869. 

He  opened  an  office  in  Herkimer  in  1870,  but  on  account  of  ill  health 
spent  the  year  1871  in  the  vineyards  at  Himrods,  N.  Y.,  returning  to  Her- 
kimer in  March,  1872,  where  he  practiced  alone  until  in  January,  1885, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  writer  under  the  firm  name  of 
Henderson  &  Bell,  which  continued  until  in  1908,  when  it  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Henderson  continuing  alone  until  his  death,  May  31st,  1910. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  Democrat  and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  in  public  affairs.  He  held  many  village  offices,  was  Member  of 
Assembly  in  1890,  Trustee  of  the  Herkimer  Emergency  Hospital,  Trustee 
of  the  Herkimer  Free  Library,  and  Treasurer  of  this  Society  from  its 
organization  to  his  death. 

He  has  written  considerable,  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  for  this  Society;  he  was  w-hat  is  sometimes 
called  "a  ready  writer;"  he  had  a  large  fund  of  information;  he  was 
large  in  stature  and  large  in  manhood,  broad  in  vision,  ever  ready  to  do 
his  part,  and  upright  in  all  things. 

EDWARD  A.  BROWN. 

Edward  A.  Brown  was  born  at  Turin,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y".,  October 
30th,  1848.  He  studied  law  ^^•ith  his  father,  Hon.  Edward  A.  Bro^n, 
County  Judge  of  Lewis  county,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Lowville. 

He  came  to  Herkimer  in  1872  and  was  associated  with  Samuel  Earl 
and  George  W.  Smith,  under  the  name  of  Earl,  Smith  &  Brown,  which 
firm  for  a  number  of  years  did  a  large  and  extensive  law  business. 

This  firm  dissolved  in  1876.  Afterward  and  until  1S87  Mr.  Brown  wa» 
associated  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Mitchell,  under  the  name  of  Brown  &  Mitchell. 
In  1890  Mr.  Brown  was  called  to  Dolge\ille  to  act  as  counsel  for  the 
large  interests  of  Alfred  Dolge,  where  he  remained  for  a  number  of 
years. 

He  came  back  to  Herkimer  in  1902  and  was  associated  with  his  son 
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under  the  name  of  E.  A.  &  E.  M.  Brown  until  his  death,  February'  10th, 
1S12. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1S94,  and  always  interested  in  public  questions  and  in 
public  improvements,  and  believed  in  doing-  things  well. 

He  had  a  courteous  and  gracious  manner  and  a  genial  disposition, 
and  was  thorough  in  his  work. 

ABRAM  B.  STEELE. 

Abram  B.  Steele  was  born  at  what  is  now  C£)lumbus,  Ohio,  January 
10th.  1845;  he  attended  the  Seminary  at  New  Rochelle,  Illinois  and 
Wheaton  College. 

He  came  to  Frankfort  in  April,  1S67,  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
cousin,  J.  A,  Steele,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1868.  They 
then  went  into  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  A.  &  A.  B.  Steele, 
which  continued  at  Frankfort  for  about  a  year,  when  Mr.  Steele  went 
to  the  State  of  Nebraska  where  he  remained  about  three  months,  when 
he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  remained  until  February,  1870, 
when  he  came  to  Plerkimer. 

The  firm  of  J.  A.  &  A.  B.  Steele  did  a  large  business  up  to  the  time 
of  its  dissolution,  January  1st,  ISSO. 

In  October,  18S2,  Mr.  Steele  and  William  C.  Prescott  became  associ- 
ated together  under  the  name  of  Steele  &  Prescott,  v.'hich  firm  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Steele's  death,  on  March  2Sth.  1913. 

Mr.  Steele  was  a  Republican  and  early  became  interested  in  politics. 
He  was  District  Attorney  two  terms,  ISSO  to  1885,  inclusive,  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  and  Member  of  Assembly  from 
this  county  for  three  successive  terms,  1904,  1905  and  1906,  and  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  number  of  village  offices. 

He  was  active,  energetic,  a  hard  worker,  and  did  his  part  well.  He 
was  a  good  trial  lawyer,  worked  untiringly  for  his  clients'  interest,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  genial  and  had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and 
right. 

ROBERT  E.  STEELE. 

Robert  E.  Steele  was  born  in  Frankfort,  this  county,  on  June  19th, 
1S69.  He  came  to  Herkimer  with  his  parents  in  1874.  He  studied 
medicine  for  some  time  and  then  studied  law  in  his  father's  office  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893,  soon  after  which  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  father  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  &  R.  E.  Steele,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  fathers  death  in  1902.  He  was  Village  Attorney,  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  then  for  a  time  was  Special 
Attorney  for  the  State  Banking  Department.  During  about  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  he  was  Auditor  for  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady,  where  he  died  March  4th,  1913,  having  been  a  sufferer 
from  ill  ho;tIth  for  over  two  years. 
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Robert  E.  Steele  had  capacity  and  he  industriously  developed  that 
capacity  He  had  a  gentle  and  pleasing:  personality  and  early  attained 
for  himself  recognition  in  the  profession. 

He  was  patient  and  bore  his  illness  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  held 
in  the  highest  regard  by  all  of  his  associates  and  acquaintances. 

****** 

This  sketch  of  the  professional  and  public  service  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Herkimer  Bar  is  necessarily  brief,  by  reason  of  the  time 
allowed  for  such  papers;  but  I  am  pleased  to  leave  for  the  records  of 
this  Society  even  this  brief  narrative  of  the  service  of  my  deceased 
brethren,  who  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  faithfully  execute  the  trustee- 
ship of  their  many  and  varied  trusts. 
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Colors  of  the  34th  Regiment  Turned  Over  to  the  Society.    A  Great 
Patriotic  Gathering  in  Herkimer.    Fine  Speeches  by  Well  Known 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  September  17,  1913,  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  the  day  was  fittingly  observed  in  Herkimer, 
when  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Court  House  the  colors  of  the 
fighting  34th  regiment  were  presented  to  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society  for  safe  keeping.  There  were  40  odd  members  of  the  34th 
regiment  present,  besides  many  members  of  G.  A.  R.  Posts  in  the  county. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  representatives  from  all  the  county  chapters  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  members  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  with  Mrs.  Gay,  president  of  Chismore  Corps,  Ilion,  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold,  president  of  Aaron  Helmer  Corps,  Herkimer  and  president  of  Gal- 
pin  Corps,  Little  Falls.  Commander  Garlock  with  other  members  of 
Col.  John  W.  Vrooman  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  acted  as  ushers. 
Representatives  of  F.  C.  Warner  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  were 
also  present,  and  assisted. 

It  was  a  patriotic  gathering  which  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  fine  pro- 
gram which  had  been  arranged.  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  president  of 
the  Historical  Society  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced  Rev. 
James  Dean  (a  comrade)  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  invoca- 
tion. Col.  Vrooman  told  of  the  work  which  was  being  performed  by 
the  Historical  Society  in  the  preservation  of  historical  facts  and  relics 
and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  by  a  larger  membership 
so  that  the  work  of  the  society  could  be  carried  on  by  many  rather  than 
a  few. 

George  M.  Elmendorf,  superintendent  of  the  Herkimer  schools,  was 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.    He  said  in  part: 

"I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  your  chairman. 
As  50  years  ago  you,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  returned  from 
noble  sacrifice  and  brave  service  amid  the  plaudits  of  your  neighbors 
so  now,  your  neighbors,  from  every  city  and  village  of  Herkimer  county. 
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meet  again  to  do  honor  to  the  'Gallant  34th'  and  to  publicly  testify  love 
and  allegiance  to  the  flag  for  which  you  fought.  We  would  pledge  fealty 
to  the  great  "Union.'  We  would  render  thanks  to  the  God  of  Nations  for  the 
blessings  we  have  enjoyed  under  the  flag  of  Colonel  Suiter  and  the 
•North'  and  would  be  especially  grateful  that  today  there  is  'no  North, 
no  South,'  but  the  opportunity  for  common  blessing  and  common  service 
indeed  we  must  not  do  less  than  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
sacrifices  and  services  of  Peace. 

"It  is  true  that  the  excitement  of  internecene  struggle  is  not  upon  us, 
.yet  the  fact  that  bloodshed  and  carnage  are  happily  past,  does  not 
indicate  that  the  gigantic  problems  of  a  race  are  likewise  past.  A  half 
century  since  the  selfish  'South'  for  the  right  to  use  the  black 
man.  Today  our  problem — only  one  of  many — of  the  fair  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  labor  and  capital,  is  still  unsettled.  In  too  many 
cases  selfishness  threatens  our  re-united  nation.  Again  we  find  brought 
into  play  every  artifice  of  organized  cunning.  Men  are  urged  to  forget 
their  mutual  dependence,  to  ignore  the  principles  of  fraternity  and 
equality — on  which  the  war  was  fought  and  the  slaves  freed — and  set 
themselves  against  each  other  in  classes.  Vi'e  must  indeed  consecrate 
ourselves  anew  to  a  more  unselfish  patriotism.  ^lay  this  day  remind 
us  of  that  duty. 

"I  fell  that  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  touch  shoulders 
with  these  veterans  to  glimpse  again  at  these  hallowed  and  blood-stained 
colors — an  inspiration,  I  hope  to  truer  citizenship  and  nobler  endeavor." 

L'pon  concluding  his  remarks  the  chairman  introduced  Sergt.  O.  E. 
Hayden  of  Syracuse,  who  interestingly  told  how  he  had  strayed  down 
into  this  territory  from  his  home  in  Onondaga  county  to  work,  and 
three  weeks  later  had  become  identified  Avith  Herkimer  county's  "boys 
of  '61."  The  sergeant  interestingly  sketched  the  career  of  the  Thirty- 
Fourth  and  mentioned  how  heroically  its  flag  had  been  preserved,  an 
incident  being  the  finding  of  Color  Sergeant  Charles  Barton  at  Antietam. 
wounded  five  times  and  too  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood  to  stand,  but 
lying  with  his  arms  clasped  about  the  flag.  Sergeant  Hayden  was  him- 
self among  the  wounded  of  that  dreadful  battle. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  program  was  the  reading  of  the  address  of 
welcome  given  in  Little  Falls  to  the  3-lth  on  its  return  from  service  in 
June,  1863.  This  was  written  by  Miss  Wright,  a  famous  teacher  in 
Little  Falls,  and  was  recited  by  some  of  the  girls  of  her  school,  se\'eral 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  exercises  Wednesday.  Mrs.  James  Yule 
of  Mohawk,  who  was  one  of  these,  read  the  address  which  expressed 
in  well-rounded  phrases  the  pride  of  the  people  at  the  service  of  their 
regiment  and  gave  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  occasion. 
After  this,  strains  of  "America"  were  heard  and  about  35  children 
from  the  South  Side  School,  with  their  teacher.  Miss  IMargaret  Tuger, 
marched  in  carrying  a  flag  and  with  a  drum  beatinsr  .'=ang  the  four 
ver.'^es  of  the  national  song.  They  followed  this  with  a  sriirited  salute 
to  the  flag  after  vxhich  rhey  took  seats  at  the  side  of  tho  room  and  heard 
the  program,  making  an  occasion  that  they  will  long  remember. 
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Presentation  of  Flag. 

James  A.  Suiter,  a  son  of  the  late  Col.  James  A,  Suiter  and  president 
of  the  34th  Regiment  Association  was  introduced  and  in  fitting  words 
presented  the  colors  which  had  been  carried  through  the  war,  to  the 
society,  saying: 

"INIr.  President  and  members  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  So- 
ciety: After  the  death  of  Major  Wells  Sponable,  February  24,  1911, 
Mrs.  Sponable  presented  me  with  the  old  battle  flag  of  the  34th  New 
"York  Volunteer  Infantry  of  which  he  was  the  major.  Battle  scarred 
and  riddled  with  rebel  bullets  the  Zvlajor  had  preserved  it  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  and  Mrs.  Sponable  thought  perhaps  I  would  best  know 
where  to  place  the  same  for  future  preservation. 

'"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  the  same  to  your  society, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  kept  sacred  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  gallant  service  done  by  the  34th  New^  York.  The  C^lor 
Sergeant,  Charles  Barton  of  Company  C  of  the  regiment  was  the  color 
bearer  and  after  safely  passing  through  the  Peninsular  Campaign  and 
the  seven  days'  retreat  from  before  Richmond,  still  carried  it  through 
second  Bull  Run  and  South  Mountain,  and  until  Antietam  where  he 
was  struck  down  with  four  wounds,  and  in  falling  called  for  some 
comrade  to  take  it.  Three  succeeded,  but  were  struck  down  when  Pri- 
vate Haskins  secured  it  and  bore  it  from  the  field,  for  which  gal- 
lantry he  was  promoted  to  a  sergeant  at  the  time  by  my  father. 

"After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in  recognition  of  the  charge  made 
there  by  the  34th  General  Sumner  said:  'Colonel  Suiter,  that  was 
the  most  gallant  charge  I  ever  saw  made.  Who  ever  saw  a  regiment 
charge  and  fire  all  the  time?  The  charge  won  the  battle.  Have  in- 
scribed on  your  banner  in  letters  of  gold  "Fair  Oaks"  '.  But  as  comrade 
Rathbun  says  ^^  e  did  not  get  the  letters  of  gold,  but  we  baptized  it  in 
'Blood  at  Antietam.' 

"Take  the  old  flag  to  your  keei)ing;  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of 
the  service  done  by  the  boys  of  the  old  34th  and  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  coming  generations  of  patriotism  and  honor  to  their  country's 
flag." 

The  Acceptance. 

The  old  flag  was  handed  over  to  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  who  called 
on  Charles  Rathbun  and  John  Rank,  of  Co.  C,  the  color  company  of  the 
regiment,  both  of  wliom  were  in  every  engagement  and  were  wounded 
in  service,  to  hold  the  flag  up.  As  the  flag  that  is  significant  of  more 
than  can  be  imagined  or  appreciated  was  unfolded  and  held  out,  the 
entire  company  rose  out  of  respect  and  reverence  for  it.  Col.  Vrooman 
then  accepted  the  gift  as  follows: 

"The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  reverently  accepts  this 
silent  witnes.s  of  the  hi-avery  of  the  heroes  of  Colonel  Suiter's  fighting 
regiment.  It  is  a  signril  honor  to  be  designated  as  its  permanent  custo- 
dian and  the  society  will  carefully  guard  it  as  one  of  the  most  priceless  of 
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the  many  relics  committed  to  its  keeping".  We  have  invited  representatives 
of  patriotic  organizations  to  make  fitting-  responses,  as  this  historic 
emblem  calls  for  an  acceptance  and  an  appreciation  from  the  entire 
county. 

"May  I  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  speak  a  few  personal  words? 
This  tattered  flag  vividly  recalls  other  days  when  many  of  my  boy- 
hood friends  followed  it  during  long  and  weary  days  of  strenuous  ser- 
vice and  untold  sacrifice,  while  others  fell  on  the  field,  pierced  by  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy.  The  starry  emblem  of  law  and  liberty  gave  cheer 
to  our  gallant  men  in  the  terrific  fight  at  Fair  Oaks;  it  gave  courage 
to  our  boys  at  Seven  Pines  and  Savage  Station;  it  gave  strength  to  our 
soldiers  at  White  Oak  Swanii>  and  Giendale;  it  was  proudly  carried  at 
Malvern  Hill  and  South  Mountain,  which  led  up  to  that  life  and  death 
struggle  at  Antietam,  where  this  bullet  pierced  bunting,  victoriously 
waved  over  the  brave  men  of  the  34th,  but  at  the  frightful  cost  of  many 
killed  and  many  wounded. 

"With  such  an  unparalleled  record,  all  of  which  was  witnessed  by  this 
flag,  we  receive  it  as  an  ever  present  reminder  of  duty  faithfully  and 
loyally  performed,  which  has  resulted,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  giving  us 
a  united  country,  with  a  government  the  best  on  the  globe." 

From  D.  A.  R.  Representatives. 

As  typical  of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  to  all  patriotic  organiza- 
tions of  the  county,  representatives  of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  gave  brief  addresses,  the  first  being  Mrs.  D. 
T.  Lamb,  Past  Regent  of  Astenrogen  Chapter,  Little  Falls.  Mrs.  Lamb 
called  to  mind  the  service  rendered  by  the  women  at  home  during  the 
war  at  "lint-pulling  parties"  for  the  soldiers  and  she  expressed  her  pride 
in  being  able  to  remember  those  stirring  days. 

The  regent  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Chapter  of  Herkimer,  Mrs. 
Truman  Snell,  spoke  particularly  of  what  the  D.  A.  R.  is  accomplish- 
ing to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  flag  and  urged  that  the  children 
be  taught  to  reverence  it.  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Callan,  regent  of  Mohawk 
Valley  CJ^.apter  of  Ilion  was  expected  to  speak  but  a  telegram  was  read 
from  her  from  Schenectady  where  she  had  been  unexpectedly  called  on 
business.  The  need  of  impressing  on  the  rising  generation  and  on  the 
immigrants  the  meaning  of  living  under  such  a  flag  as  ours  was  em- 
phasized by  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Harris,  regent  of  Col.  Marinus  Willet  Chap- 
ter of  Frankfort,  who  pointed  out  the  responsibility  that  we  all  have 
to  continue  the  development  of  America  as  the  type  of  the  finest  civilza- 
tion.  Miss  INIabel  J,  Wood,  regent  of  Kuyahoora  Chapter  of  Herkimer, 
spoke  of  what  the  flag  symbolizes  of  purity,  honor,  life,  steadfastness, 
hope  and  loyalty  which  have  made  us  the  nation  we  are. 

Interesting  reminiscenes  of  war  times  were  given  by  Mrs.  Deligt  Keller, 
regent  of  Col.  William  Feeter  Chapter,  who  said  we  of  today  can  honor 
more  highly  than  the  people  of  the  past  generation,  those  who  fought 
in  the  war  because  we  appreciate  the  meaning  of  it  all  more  kc-enly. 
She  talked  particularly  to  the  children  present,  urging  them  to  live 
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lives  so  pure  and  honorable  as  to  never  stain  the  flag  and  to  grow 
ready  for  the  service  which  the  country  is  demanding  today.  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Crim,  regent  of  Henderson  Chapter  of  Jordanville,  spoke 
of  the  inspiration  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have' 
made  the  country  what  it  is  and  she  suggested  that  young  people  should 
be  brought  into  the  historical  organizations  in  order  that  they  may  come  to 
realize  what  has  been  done  for  the  country. 

At  this  point  Col.  Vrooman  introduced  to  the  assembly  Mrs.  Spon- 
able,  widow  of  Major  Wells  Sponable  of  New  York,  of  the  34th  regi- 
ment who  for  nearly  fifty  years  kept  the  flag  of  the  regiment  safely. 
The  entire  company  rose  and  greeted  Mrs.  Sponable  with  a  Chautauqua 
salute. 

From  G.  A.  R.  Commanders. 

Brief  addresses  which  were  replete  with  reminiscences  of  war  times, 
were  given  by  commanders  of  the  different  G.  A.  R.  Posts,  the  first 
speaker  being  Col.  S.  C.  Clobridge,  president  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Veterans'  Association  and  commander  of  Aaron  Helmer  Post.  He  spoke 
of  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  patriotic  pur- 
poses to  teach  people  of  the  coming  generation  the  spirit  that  led  the 
men  to  fight  for  their  country.  He  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  flag 
of  the  113th  regiment,  New  York,  was  preserved,  after  the  men  had 
been  forced  to  surrender,  by  being  wrapped  around  the  bodies  of  the  color 
bearers  under  their  uniforms. 

Reference  to  the  reunion  at  Gettysburg  was  made  by  James  G.  Bur- 
ney,  commander  of  Gali)in  Post  of  Little  Falls,  who  spoke  especially  of 
the  friendly  and  cordial  spirit  between  the  soldiers  and  what  were  at 
the  time  of  the  war,  two  sections  of  the  countrj'. 

D.  A.  Dewey,  commander  of  Button  Post  of  West  Winfield,  who  was  the 
first  sergeant  of  the  121st  regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  recounted 
the  stories  of  heroes  of  the  war,  who  were  good  soldiers  and  brave 
citizens.  His  reference  being  to  Herman  I.  Johnson,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Russia,  Avho  served  from  start  to  finish  of  the  war  with  Com- 
pany C,  of  the  121st  Regiment  and  who  later  founded  the  business  house 
of  Johnson  &  Murray  in  Utica.  He  also  referred  to  Sergeant  Amineas 
Rounds  of  Company  G  34th  Regiment  and  Ike  Bassett  who  was  killed 
while  snatching  a  rebel  flag  from  out  of  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy 
in  the  last  battle  before  Lee's  surrender. 

The  school  children  then  sang  "Tenting  Tonight,"  followed  by  a 
patriotic  invocation  and  a  salute  to  the  flag,  with  cheers  for  the  old 
soldiers,  for  Herkimer  and  the  South  Side  School. 

Elizabeth  Woods,  a  little  girl  from  Little  Falls,  then  gave  a  patriotic 
recitation  in  an  earnestness  that  won  for  her  a  full  share  of  applause. 
The  exercises  wore  then  brought  to  an  impressive  close  with  benediction 
pronounced  hy  Rev.  James  D'^rin."' 


REPORT  OF  THE  ^lARKING  OF  THE  ROUTE  FOL- 
LOWED BY  GENERAL  HERKIMER  AND  HIS  ARMY 
ON  THEIR  MARCH  TO  THE  ORISKANY  BAT- 
TLEFIELD AUGUST  3-6,  1777. 

prepared  October  12,  1912,  by  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher,  Historian  of  Oneida 
Chapter,  D  A.  R.,  Utica,  Xerc  York. 

FLAG  DAY,  1912!  The  one  hundred  and  thirt^'-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  ovir  national  bannerl 

VTho   that  witnessed  the  inspiring  scenes  enacted  that  day  along-  the  line 
of  march  followed  by  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  his  army  to  the 
Oriskany  battlefield  can  ever  forget  them? 

Patriotism  was  in  the  air.  Indeed,  June  14:h  seemed  especially  cre- 
ated for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  great  patriotic  celebration 
planned  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Am.erican  Revolution,  in  honor  of  their 
hero-general  and  his  patriot  band.  The  weather  conditions  were  ideal, 
the  fairest  day  in  June,  the  month  of  perfect  days.  -The  feelings  of  all 
found  expression  in  the  beautiful  hymn  rendered  by  the  male  chorus 
of  united  German  voices  at  the  unveiling  of  the  marker  at  the  Herki- 
mer homiestead  by  the  German-American  Alliance: 

■'The  skie.s,  so  bright,  so  clear, 
Expanding  wide  their  fields  of  gold; 
To  me  the  light  of  heaven  unfold, 
Oh,  day  of  all,  most  dear!" 

Flag  Da3',  1912,  witnessed  the  crowning  of  a  great  work,  the  consum- 
mation of  a  year's  aspirations  and  devoted  labor  in  behalf  of  a  noble 
cause.  Its  complete  story  must  necessarily  be. extended  and  comipre- 
hensive. 

At  the  outset  it  is  my  desire  and  pleasure  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
the  patriotic  fervor  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mrs.  Delight  R.  Keller, 
Chairman  of  the  Xew  York  State  D.  A.  R.  Committee  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Historic  Sites,  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  suggesting  the 
marking  of  the  line  of  march  of  General  Herkimer  and  his  men  to  the 
Oriskany  battlefield.  All  honor,  I  say.  to  Mrs.  Keller  for  inaugurating 
a  movement  which  will  forever  command  the  gratitude  of  all  patriotic 
dwellers  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

Although  she  had  announced  the  contemplared  m.arking  of  the  Her- 
kimer route  at  the  meeting  of  the  national,  society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Am.erican  Revolution  in  "Washington  in  April.  1911.  she  first  pre- 
sented her  plan  in  this  locality  before  the  newly  organized  Oriskany 
CJiapter  at  its  initial  meeting  held  June  the  seventh.  About  the  same 
time  she  appealed  to  the  various  chapters  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  for 
co-operation  and  sunp'jrt  in  carrying  our  her  clierished  ]  lan.  All  re- 
eponded  heart  and  soul  to  the  call,  for  nothing  could  have  so  keenly 
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aroused  their  patriotism  as  the  opportunity  to  honor  the  memory  of 
their  valley  hero. 

In  the  meantime  ilrs.  Keller  requested  me,  a  member  of  the  State 
Committee,  to  identify  the  trail  followed  by  General  Herkimer  in  the 
upper  section  of  the  valley,  selecting  such  sites  along  the  way  as  might 
be  appropriately  commemorated.  Reluctant  to  assume  so  much  re- 
sponsibility, I  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White,  an 
authority  on  local  history. 

June  29  Mr.  White  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  suggesting  the  unique 
and  wonderful  map  which  now  adorns  every  marker  from  the  Her- 
kimer homestead  to  the  Oriskany  battlefield.  For  this,  and  his  unre- 
mitting labor,  purely  voluntary,  in  behalf  of  a  work  which  involved  so 
much  research,  the  Mohawk  Valley  Daughters  are  forever  grateful. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  map  is  absolutely  accurate  to  scale, 
and  in  the  location  of  particular  spots  conforms  to  information  which 
Mr.  White  obtained  from  maps  of  the  province  of  New  York,  prepared 
by  English  geographers  of  1768,  1775  and  1777.  We  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  hitherto  been  attempted  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"There  is  a  monument,"  wrote  Mr.  White  in  his  letter,  "erected  at 
General  Herkimer's  house,  from  which  he  started,  and  a  monument 
erected  on  the  Oriskany  battlefield.  The  Daughters  propose  to  erect 
markers  at  suitable  places  between  these  two  points.  If  on  each  marker 
should  be  placed  a  bronze  tablet  showing  in  bas-relief  the  Mohawk 
River  from  Rome  to  Herkimer's  house  in  Danube,  and  then  the  trail  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  from  Herkimer's  house  to  a,  point  opposite 
Port  Dayton,  where  he  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  then  the 
trail  from  Herkimer  to  Deerfield  and  the  turning  to  cross  the  ford  at 
Old  Fort  Schuyler,  with  the  trail  on  the  south  of  the  river  extending  to 
Rome,  you  would  have  a  uniform  story  showing  the  whole  trail  to  who- 
ever was  reading  each  particular  monument. 

"Below  this  bas-relief  trail  the  bronze  tablet  should  carry  in  raised 
letters  the  reason  why  the  particular  spot  was  marked,  and  the  person 
reading  it  would  have  the  particular  history  of  that  particular  spot  and 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  entire  march  and  the  location  of  the  battlefield. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  certain  uniform  things  were  agreed  upon  to 
be  on  each  tablet,  that  the  results  obtained  would  be  much  more  pat- 
riotic, and  those  interested  at  all  would  proceed  to  the  battlefield  at 
Oriskany  or  to  Herkimer's  homestead  with  truer  feelings  of  patriotism 
than  if  each  monument  failed  to  show  the  entire  line  of  march," 

The  original  plan  which  Mrs.  Keller  offered  for  consideration  called 
for  simple  marble  markers  or  mile-stones  to  be  unveiled  September  1, 
1911,  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebration  of  Little  Falls 
Armed  with  Mr.  White's  map,  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  climb  the 
hills  of  Manheim  on  the  very  hottest  Independence  day  within  my  re- 
membrance to  endeavor  to  secure  the  !)'>stponement  of  the  marking  of 
the  Herkim'^'r  route  and  thereby  gain  time  to  act  upon'  these  sugges- 
tions. At  least  I  considered  this  my  mission  on  July  4th,  and  therefore 
did  not  fail  to  attend  the  State  Committee  meeting  held  on  that  day 
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at  the  famous  old  "•Yellov,-  Church"  of  hiscoric  Manheim,  where  rest 
many  Revolutionary  soldiers,  nearly  all  heroes  of  Oriskany.  All  the 
way  my  heart  beat  to  the  tune  of  Flag-  Day  as  a  most  auspicious  date 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Herkimer  Memorials,  because  it  was  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Stanwix,  our  countrj-'s  flag  was  first  unfurled  in  battie. 
A  grand  m.ass  m.eeting  at  the  Herkim^er  homestead!  What  better  sub- 
stitute for  the  unveiling  ceremonies  announced  for  September  1st? 
"Celebration  Postponed"'  told  the  story  in  the  papers  the  following  day 
of  the  Committee's  unanimous  action. 

The  patriotic  pilgrim.age  to  the  Herkimer  homestead  September  1. 
1911,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  Mohawk  Valley  history.  The  special  train 
provided  over  the  West  Shore  Railroad  made  it  possible  for  large  num- 
bers to  visit  the  grave  and  old  home  of  our  Revolutionarj-  general.  The 
weather  conditions  were  perfect,  the  da^-  proving  to  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  sunniest  of  early  fail.  A  program  full  of  interest  was  carried 
out  in  the  beautiful  enclosure,  v/here  the  State  of  New  York  has  erected 
a  noble  shaft  in  grateful  memory  of  the  hero  who  rests  beneath  its  shadow. 
The  slogan  of  the  day  wa.s:  ""The  Herkimer  Hom.estead — Let  us  pre- 
serve it."  The  preservation  of  this  historic  shrine  was  the  keynote  of 
everj'  address. 

Two  notable  exhibits  were  the  original  commissions  creating  Nicholas 
Herkimier  a  brigadier  general  in  1776  and  the  original  grant  of  the  land  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Johan  Joost  Herchheimer.  father  of  the  General, 
issued  in  1732  by  George  II.,  King  of  England. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  those  interested  in  marking  the  Herkimer 
route  took  place  at  Hotel  PJchmiOnd  in  Little  Falls  in  the  morning. 
L'niform  granite  markers  with  bronze  tablets  suitably  inscribed,  and 
including  tb.e  map  in  bas-relief,  were  adopted.  It  is  a  source  of  just 
pride  that  the  German-American  Alliance,  the  Sons  of  Oriskany,  Fort 
Schuyler  Chapter  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Utica  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Boosters'  Club  and  the  school  c'nildren  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
participated  vvith  the  Daug'nters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  com- 
memorating Herkimer's  march. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Roberts  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  securing  the  markers  v.as  a  most  fortunate  and  happy 
one.  With  rare  executive  ability  she  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
connected  with  this  important  position  with  utmost  zeal  and  fait'nfulness. 
thereby  winning  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  all. 

Paul  E.  Cabaret  &  Co.  of  New  York  won  additional  honors  for  their 
splendid  execution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  The  map  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  White  they  designed  in  bronze  with  rare  artistic  skill  and 
workmanship,  proving  the  Cabarets  to  be.  indeed,  "Masters  in  bronze." 
AViihal,  the  spirit  v.ith  which  they  executed  their  commission  proved 
them  also  to  be  a  worthy  party  of  our  great  patriotic  enterprise.  In 
the  perfecting  of  the  minutest  details  of  :;r-s  extraordinary  piece  of 
work — excei)tional  in  bronze  for  its  fineness  and  delicacy — th'^y  exercised 
the  deepest  perS'->nal  interest.  To  them  is  due  our  unbounded  thanks  and 
appreciation.    History  is  not  always  written  in  books.    Paul  F.  Cabaret 
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&  Co.  have  eloquently  inscribed  the  most  stirring  pages  of  Mohawk 
Valley  history  in  a  series  of  fourteen  beautiful  tablets  of  en- 
during bronze.  Hereafter  people  passing  along  our  busy  highway  will 
be  inspired  to  nobler  citizenship  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  Herkimer  and  his 
800  which  they  tell.  The  handsome  Barre  granite  memorial  stones  se- 
cured through  Mr.  Henry  L.  Salladin  of  Utica  were  placed  in  position 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  in  ample  time  for  the  unveiling 
ceremonies. 

It  is  well  to  speak  of  the  civic  improvement  brought  about  by  the 
placing  of  the  school  children's  marker  in  Fort  Schuyler  Park,  Utica. 
In  October,  1910,  the  Historical  and  Patriotic  Societies  of  the  city 
marked  the  site  of  the  old  fortification  built  in  1758.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  place  for  the  school  children's  marker  because 
the  wounded  Gen.  Herkimer  rested  here  on  his  return  home  after  the  battle 
of  Oriskany.  The  attention  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Baker,  and  the  president  of  the  Park  Board,  Mr.  F.  William  Bens- 
berg,  was  called  to  the  fact  that  considerable  la.nd  was  being  used  for 
public  traffic  which  might  be  utilized  in  enlarging  the  park.  This  was 
accomplished  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  through  the  prompt 
action  of  the  superintendent  of  parks,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Swiggett.  By 
the  14th  of  June  grass  was  growing  and  flowers  blooming  on  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  barren  roadway.  At  the  same  time  Mayor  Baker  solved 
the  perplexing  problem  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  erection  of  the  bronze 
tablet  by  Oneida  Chapter  on  the  overhead  crossing.  Through  his  in- 
terest and  courtesy  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Common  Council, 
whereby  the  city  of  Utica  furnished  the  stone  for  the  setting  of  the 
tablet  which  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  south  central 
abutment  of  the  overhead  crossing. 

>  During  her  term  of  office  as  Regent  of  Oneida  CJhapter,  it  was  ^Mrs. 
Lindsley's  desire  to  mark  the  old  fording  place  of  the  Mohawk.  As 
the  bridge  was  under  process  of  construction  during  her  administration, 
this  was  impossible.  The  tablet  placed  June  14,  1912.  marks  the  Great 
Ford  of  the  Mohawk.  1,500  feet  east  of  the  bridge,  and  commemorates  as 
well  the  crossing  of  the  patriot  army  at  old  Fort  Schuyler,  August  5, 
1777.  When  gathering  material  for  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,  the  historian,  Lossing,  visited  Utica  in  1S50.  He  says:  "The 
city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  Revolution  except  the  single 
fact  that  Herkimer  and  his  army  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old  Fort 
Schuyler  when  on  their  way  to  Oriskany." 

I  gladly  pay  desen'ed  tribute  to  the  Regent  of  Oneida  Chapter,  Miss 
Mary  ^Nlerwin.  for  her  constant  encouragement  and  assistance  through 
every  stage  of  the  year's  work.  Her  hearty  co-operation  and  wise  coun- 
sel were  of  inestimable  value  and  cannot  be  over-appreciated.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Herkimer  Marker  Committee,  she  rendered  still  further 
valuable  service.  The  assistant  treasurer,  Miss  Amelia  V.  R.  Sayre,  long 
a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of  Oneida  Chapter,  won  golden  opinions 
for  her  zeal  and  interest  in  promoting  the  work.    As  a  member  of  the 
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Souvenir  Book  Committee,  composed  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Sayre  and 
Mrs.  Pitcher,  she  rendered  invaluable  aid.  This  official  program  issued 
in  connection  with  the  unveiling-  ceremonies  testified  still  further  to  the 
fact  that  Oneida  Chapter  performed  its  full  share  toward  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  the  Herkimer-Oriskany  celebration.  Indeed,  the 
fine  original  poem  written  in  honor  of  the  commemoration.  "Herkimer, 
Our  Herkimer,"  was  composed  by  a  member  of  Oneida  Chapter,  Miss 
Grertrude  Herkimer  Coxe.  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  General  Herkimer. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  Utica  Public  Li- 
brary exhibit,  which  extended  through  several  weeks  prior  to  the  un- 
veiling- of  the  markers.  It  included  maps,  prints,  books  and  photo- 
graphs relating-  to  General  Herkimer  and  Oriskany.  A  complete  bibli- 
ography was  also  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  in- 
form themselves  upon  the  subject. 

The  widespread  interest  created  in  the  celebration  on  Flag  Day  was 
due  to  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  the  press.  We  cannot  sufReently  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  its  unfailing  courtesy  and  the  generou* 
space  accorded  us.  Never  did  the  newspapers  give  a  patriotic  under- 
taking more  cordial  support  and  endorsement.  The  story  of  Oriskany 
repeated  again  and  again  familiarized  the  people  with  every  detail  re- 
lating to  the  most  signal  and  far-reaching  event  in  Mohawk  Valley  his- 
tory. So  it  happened  that  the  news  of  our  great  patriotic  pil- 
grimage was  carried  across  the  continent;  it  reached  from  "coast  to 
coast."  A  dear  old  lady  of  eighty,  Mrs.  Jeanette  DeCamp  Sweet,  residing 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Having  seen  a  notice  of  the  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany. 
in  which  my  great  grandfather  and  three  of  his  sons  were  killed  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  General  Herkimer,  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the 
occasion.  I  would  so  like  an  account  of  the  celebration  in  your  historic 
country."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  descriptive  program,  and  the 
glowing  newspaper  accounts  of  the  events  of  Flag  Day  were  promptly 
forwarded  to  our  correspondent  which  brought  the  following: 

"I  am  so  pleased  to  find  my  great  grandfather,  two  sons  and  grand- 
son inscribed  on  the  Oriskany  roster — Major  William  Seeber,  Capt.  Jaccll 
and  Adolphus  Seeber  and  Adolphus  Jr."  It  is  of  surpassing  interest  to 
find  recorded  in  Jeptha  R.  Simms'  "Frontiersmen  of  New  York"  that  the 
wounded  Capt.  Jacob  Seeber  was  borne  from  the  field  of  Oriskany  and 
carried  with  General  Herkimer  to  old  Fort  Schuyler,  where  they  rested 
over  night.  The  following  day  they  were  taken  down  the  valley.  Capt. 
Seeber  died  at  Fort  Herkimer.  The  leader  of  the  patriot  army  reached 
his  old  home  in  the  valley,  where  he  passed  away  ten  days  after  the 
battle. 

It  was  for  heroes  such  as  these  that  the  great  tribute  of  gratitude  was. 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  Flag  Day.    Mayor  Baker's 
proclamation  for  its  observance  this  year  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  who 
read  it.    It  was  a  patriotic  appeal  for  an  unusually  elaborate  display  of 
the  flag  June  14th  because  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
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of  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  to  mark  the  path  w^hich  General  Herkimer 
followed  to  Oriskany.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "can  the  memory  of  the  patriot 
be  honored  and  Flag  Day  be  made  more  significant  for  the  ,  people  of 
our  city." 

The  patriotic  demonstration  extending  along  a  course  of  forty  miles 
was  worthy  of  the  event  which  it  commemorated.  But  for  the  uprising  of 
the  patriots  Burgoyne's  well  laid  plan  of  1777  to  sever  the  colonies  by  the 
invasion  of  New  York  would  have  succeeded.  That  St.  Leger's  ex- 
pedition proved  a  failure  was  due  to  the  heroic  action  of  the  sturdy 
yoemanry  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  their  gallant  leaders,  Herkimer, 
Gansevoorr,  and  Willet.  Shortly  after,  at  Bennington,  a  stunning  blow 
was  also  dealt  Burgoyne  by  John  Stark  and  the  New  England  militia. 
Without  Oriskanj'  and  Bennington  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  would  have 
been  impossible.  All  honor  to  the  patriots  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
of  e\'ery  section  of  our  country  who  purchased  for  us  the  priceless 
"jewel  of  liberty"  by  offering  up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  American 
independence. 

With  what  joy  and  satisfaction  the  regents  and  members  of  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  who  for  a  year  had  so  loyally  worked  for 
the  cause,  witnessed  on  June  14th  the  consummation  of  their  hopes. 
"We  owe  these  markers,"  said  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  memorable 
day,  "to  the  energy  that  has  preserved  Mount  Vernon  and  a  thousand 
sacred  places  in  city,  vilkige  and  town — to  that  spirit,  that  pluck,  that 
genius,  which  is  the  highest  and  best  in  nature — in  the  home,  church, 
the  school  and  society — the  state  and  the  nation's  life — the  tirst  and  the 
last  the  American  woman." 

A  chain  of  fourteen  granite  and  bronze  memorials  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  line  of  march  of  the  heroic  band  was  indeed  a  magnificent 
achievement.  The  first  one,  placed  at  the  Herkimer  homestead  by  the 
German -American  Alliance,  told  the  story  of  General  Herkimer's  start 
August  3,  1777,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  who  had  volunteered  to 
light  in  defense  of  the  valley. 

The  second  was  erected  by  Caughnawaga,  St.  Johnsville  and  Hender- 
son Chapters,  in  memory  of  the  men. from  the  nearby  settlements  who 
answered  the  General's  call  to  arms. 

The  third,  placed  by  Colonel  William  Feeter  Chapter,  marked  the 
birthplace  of  the  hero  of  Oriskany*.  Impressive  features  connected  with 
the  ceremonies  at  this  point  were  the  reading  from  the  family  Bible  used 
by  General  Herkimer  of  the  thirty-eighth  Psalm,  which  he  read  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  the  display  of  the  identical  master's  jewel  which 
was  worn  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  baronet,  when  Nicholas  Herkimer 
received  his  Masonic  degree  in  1768  in  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  which  held 
its  meeting  in  the  historic  Johnson  Hall  in  Johnstown.  Even  tlie 
sword  worn  by  Gener;il  Herkimer  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany  was  in 
evidence  on  this  occa.>^ion.  The  jtrecious  Herkimer  relics  were  loaned 
by  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  the  speaker  at  this  marker,  a  kinsman  of 
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General  Herkimer,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Herkimer 
County  Historical  Society. 

The  site  of  Fort  Herkimer,  where  the  wounded  general  rested  when 
returning-  from  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  was  marked  by  Astenrogen  Chapter. 
Close  by,  that  ancient  landmark,  the  old  Fort  Herkimer  church,  stands  like 
a  grim  sentinel  guarding  the  spot.  Here  General  Herkimer  spent  his 
boyhood.  He  rendered  gallant  service  defending  the  early  settlers  from 
the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Here  in  1775,  the  first 
Liberty  Pole  was  erected  in  the  Mohawk  Valley, 

Crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  General  Nicholas  Herkimer 
Chapter  and  Kuyahoora  Chapter  placed  the  fifth  memorial  on  the  site 
of  Fort  Dayton,  now  Herkimer,  where  General  Herkimer  took  command 
of  the  Tyron  County  militia. 

Setting  out  the  fourth  of  August,  on  the  long  march  through  the 
wilderness  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sianwix.  the  army  camped  the  first 
night  west  of  Staring  Creek — the  point  marked  by  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Chapter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  patriots  turned  to  the  south  and  crossed 
the  river,  Col.  Marinus  Willet  Chapter  erecting  the  seventh  m.arker  here. 

At  the  overhead  crossing  Oneida  Chapter  marked  the  Great  Ford  of 
the  Mohawk,  fifteen  hundred  feet  east,  which  was  used  by  General 
Herkimer  and  his  army. 

The  ninth  marker  was  erected  by  the  school  children  on  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Schuyler.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  here  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  beautiful  new  Hotel  L'tica,  the  only  intermission  in  the 
day's  program. 

The  tenth  marker,  placed  by  the  L'tica  Chamber  of  Conimerce,  denoted 
the  turn  westward. 

The  eleventh  memorialized  the  t-^ilsome  jouriiey  along  the  winding 
Indian  trail,  through  the  present  "^A'hitesboro  street,  and  was  erected 
by  the  enterprising  Boosters'  Club  of  Utica. 

Pushing  through  the  dense  forests.  Herkimer  and  his  m.en  reached 
their  final  encampment  before  the  battle.  Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  marked  the  resting  place  of  the  rear  guard,  and 
Oneida  chapter  the  head  of  the  column  the  camping  ground  extending 
from  the  Sauquoit  to  the  Oriskany  Creeks. 

The  most  sacred  ground  of  all  the  battlefield,  was  reserved  for  the 
Oriskany  Chapter  and  the  Sons  of  Oriskany.  Here  they  erected  the 
fourteenth  and  final  marker,  not  far  from  the  famous  beech  tree  which 
sheltered  the  wounded  General  Herkimer  when  directing  the  battle. 
Here  he  calmly  faced  the  enemy  and  gave  order?;  which  saved  his  little 
army  from  destruction,  turned  the  tide  of  British  invasion  and  decided 
the  fate  of  a  nation.  •"Here."  said  Washington,  '"Herkimer  first  reversed 
the  gloomy  scenes  of  the  opening  years  of  the  Revolution." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most  instances  the  memorials  were 
unveiled  by  members  of  ihe  Herkitner  famil\-,  although  General  Herkimer 
himself  left  no  de.scendantir. 
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On  Flag-  Day,  1912,  surely  New  York  State,  too  little  recognized  for 
her  contribution  in  behalf  of  American  Independence,  came  to  her  own. 
so  far  as  honoring  General  Herkimer  and  his  heroic  army  is  concerned. 
All  along  the  historic  route  Old  Glory  waved  from  every  house  and 
vantagre  point.  The  Mohawk  Valley  was  in  festival  attire.  The  people 
cheered  and  the  school  children  waved  their  starry  banners  and  lustily 
sang  the  songs  of  their  country.  Floral  tributes  were  reverently  laid 
on  the  markers.  Military  escort  was  provided  and  martial  music  lent 
its  charm.  The  Boy  Scouts  were  everywhere,  mounted  and  on  foot,  a 
picturesque  feature  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  unveiling  ceremonies 
which  were  inaugurated  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  Herkimer 
homestead  and  closed  at  the  battlefield  at  sunset.  Truly,  June  14,  1912. 
was  Patriots'  Day  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

At  every  monument  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered,  but  the  most 
elaborate  and  impressive  exercises  occurred  at  the  battlefield.  Here 
Lieut.  Governor  Thomas  F.  Conway,  representing  the  State  of  New 
York,  after  graphically  portraying  the  scenes  once  enacted  on  this  bloody 
field,  and  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  General  Herkimer  and  his  fol- 
lowers, said: 

"The  tablets  which  you  have  unveiled  today  stand  as  monuments  to 
your  patriotism  and  prove  your  appreciation  of  what  they  accomplished. 
They  will  impress  upon  future  generations  at  what  great  price  was 
established  the  liberties  they  enjoy.  I  want  to  see  this  work  carried  out 
in  other  sections  of  the  state  and  throughout  the  nation. 

"The  marking  of  such  historic  spots  will  impress  the  children,  who 
should  be  taught  to  understand  their  meaning.  It  will  inspire  in  them  a 
more  ardent  love  of  country  and  cultivate  in  their  hearts  a  feeling  of 
respon^bility  for  the  support  and  defense  of  American  institutions." 

What  could  have  been  more  gratifying  and  delightful  on  this  memor- 
able day  than  the  presence  of  Mrs.  !Mary  S.  Lockw-ood,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  sweet  and  gra- 
cious words  fell  upon  our  ears  like  a  benediction.  They  are  engraven 
upon  our  hearts  in  letters  of  gold: 

"I  will  not  keep  you  long  at  the  clo^e  of  this  marvelously  beautiful 
day.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  beheld  such  a  demonstration  of  love  of 
country  as  that  of  today  in  this  beautiful  valley.  For  twenty- two  years 
the  good  work  of  the  Daughters  has  gone  steadily  on,  but  of  that  we 
have  no  time  to  speak.  We  have  had  our  patriotic  gala  days  without 
number,  but  to  me  the  climax  has  been  reached  today.  I  was  so  glad  to 
come  back,  a  daughter  of  good  and  great  old  New  York,  and  feel  that 
I  had  a  part  with  you  in  this  celebration,  and  my  heart  has  thrilled 
with  pride  and  joy  at  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on  our  trip  over  the 
Herkimer  trail,  through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  a  trip  unparalelled 
in  our  history.  Three  hundred  automobiles  in  line  to  carry  the  patriotic 
sons  and  daughters  over  this  fort\--mile  route,  stopping  at  each  historic 
spot  to  devoutly  dedicate  each  marker.    Here  we  are  on  the  old  battle- 
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field  of  Oriskany,  at  the  end  of  our  journey  without  hitch  or  hindrance, 
to  pay  our  respects  and  unveil  the  tablet  to  General  Herkimer,  on  the 
spot  where  he  received  his  death  wound,  where  he  gave  his  last  orders 
to  his  army,  and  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field  till  the  battle  was 
won.    That  was  the  turning  point  in  the  Revolution! 

"As  the  sun  is  kissing  his  good-night  after  this  perfect  day,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Daughters  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  This  picture 
is  photographed  on  our  brains  to  remain  through  time — beautiful,  in- 
spiring, and  your  work  will  go  down  through  the  ages,  as  have  the 
sacrifices  of  the  men  whose  deeds  you  have  commemorated." 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  patriotic  women  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battlefield  constructed  a  flag  of  heroic  size  and  flung  it  to  the  breeze 
from  a  100-foot  flag  pole  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  August  6,  1S77.  Following  the  salute  of  this  historic  flag  the 
vast  assemblage  united  in  singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  This 
fittingly  closed  the  most  remarkable  and  impressive  patriotic  celebra- 
tion ever  witnessed  in  the  Empire  JState. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 
Hon.  John  D.  Henderson. 

RESOLUTION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  held 
Thursday,  June  2nd,  the  following-  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  learns  with  great  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  John  Dryden  Henderson.  Every  member  must  feel  a 
deep  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  our  genial,  kindly  associate,  and 
the  society  is  bereft  of  one  of  its  most  lopal  and  valuable  members. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Necrology  Committee  since  the  organization  it 
was  his  kindly  sympathetic  pen  that  annually  recorded  the  breaks  in 
the  ranks  of  the  society  made  by  the  grim  visitor,  and  paid  just  and 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  these  departing  members. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  not  since  the  death  of  our  first  president, 
the  late  Judge  Earl,  has  this  society  sustained  so  great  a  loss.  Xo 
member  was  more  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  this 
society.  Long  a  student  of  Herkimer  County's  historical  records,  the 
county  was  dear  to  him  not  only  as  a  native  son,  but  by  the  inherit- 
ance of  four  generations,  and  his  addresses  before  the  society  were 
thus  inspired  l>y  filial  love,  enhanced  by  literary  qualities  of  a  high 
order.  These  addresses  will  always  remain  of  {he  greatest  importance 
in  the  records  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  charter  member  of  the  society  and  served 
since  its  organization  as  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  necrology  com- 
mittee, and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
General  Herkimer  monument  at  Danube.  His  faithfulness  in  service 
on  these  committees  is  known  to  all  of  us.  In  many  other  ways  he 
contributed  both  by  valuable  suggestion  and  personal  advice  to  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  His  addresses  before  the  society  were  of  the 
greatest  historical  interest  and  value.  They  consist  of  the  following 
v.ith  the  date  of  their  delivery:  February  S,  1S97.  "An  Outline  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Tryon  County;"  February  S,  1S9S,  "The  Dutch  in 
New  Netherlands;"  October  14,  1899,  "The  PYench  in  Canada  and  our 
obligation  to  the  Iroquois." 

In  giving  expression  to  our  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  man  of 
high  character  and  a  citizen  who  filled  a  large  place  in  his  community 
with  fidelity,  and  honor,  your  committee  feels  that  these  words  v/hich 
Mr.  Henderson  wrote  of  our  late  president  may  well  be  used  in 
tribute  to  himself: 

"Pure  in  personal  conduct,  ever  ready  to  contribute  of  his  means  to 
every  worthy  object,  charitable  for  the  faults  of  others,  genial,  kind 
and  cheerful,  it  was  a  joy  and  pleasure  to  know  him,  and  his  person- 
ality will  linger  as  one  of  the  sweet  memories  of  our  lives.  Let  him 
rest  in  eternal  peace  which  God  has  prepared  for  him." 

Charles    S.  Mungcr, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Easton. 

Committee. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

By  Albert  N.  Russell. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society: 
"We  are  met  to  pay  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  our  number  whose  death 

is  to  us  an  irreparable  loss,  and  whose  memorj-  will  be  affectionately 

cherished  by  every  member  of  this  society, 

John  Dryden  Henderson  was  not  only  a  charter  member  of  the  Society 
.  but  a  leader  among  those  who  divined  its  mission  and  formulated  its  or- 

granization. 

At  its  meetings  he  has  been  a  constant  attendant  and  to  its  bene- 
ficent work  and  a  willing  and  efficient  contributor. 

As  a  historian  he  allowed  no  important  event  to  escape  his  diligent  re- 
search. Very  few,  if  any,  were  more  familiar  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  surrounding  country,  the  garnering  and  re- 
cording of  which  was  the  primary  purpose  of  this  organization. 

The  papers  which  he  contributed  were  always  interesting  and  in- 
structive. If  minor  errors  occurred  in  papers  read  by  others  he  was 
quick  to  discern  and  courteously  correct. 

His  service  as  treasurer  during  all  these  years  has  been  of  great 
value.  Under  his  skillful  management  the  financial  condition  of  the 
society  has  been  uniformly  commendable. 

When  assigned  to  service  on  special  committees  he  complied  cheer- 
fully and  executed  the  task  given  him  with  alacrity  and  thoroughness. 

His  reports  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  biography  and  necrology 
evinced  the  tenderness  of  heart  and  kindly  sympathy  characterized 
in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 

We  shall  hold  Mr.  Henderson  in  fond  remembrance  as  a  member  of 
this  society  of  unmeasured  usefulness,  a  citizen  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter, honoring  every  position  to  which  he  was  called,  a  professional 
man  of  marked  ability,  a  business  man  of  undoubted  probity,  and  a 
friend  whose  fidelity  was  never  questioned. 

For  his  bereaved  family  circle  our  hearts  will  beat  in  tender  sympathy 
as  we  invoke  the  consolation  which  can  only  come  from  the  Divine  One. 

By  FRANK  B  PARKHURST. 

Eulogy, 

In  the  demise  of  John  D.  Henderson  this  Historical  Society  lost  an 
active  and  beloved  member.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work, 
from  his  enlistment  as  a  charter  member  until  stricken  by  a  fatal 
illness. 

An  association  of  eight  and  thirty  years  develoi>ed,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  personal  respect  for  the  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
candid  and  just  in  his  opinions;  intima.cy,  but  increased  our  regard  for 
him.  Outspoken,  j'et  genial  in  demeanor,  he  exemplified  tho.se  traits 
which  result  in  close  friendships.  His  public  career  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  local  press;  his  worthiness  and  value  as  a  member  of  this  or- 
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ganization  will  remain  in  the  records  of  our  transactions  and  in  the 
chambers  of  memory.  We  know  that  he  exhibited  taste  for  historical  re- 
search, and  appreciated  the  importance  of  self-culture  for  the  happi- 
ness and  advancement  of  the  individual  and  the  well-being  of  society. 
He  was  ever  alert  to  the  need  of  personal  embellishment,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  adhering-  to  intellectual  and  m.oral  truths;  thus  he  advanced 
in  self  respect  and  public  confidence.  Observant  of  current  events,  he 
also  examined,  during  hours  of  leisure,  elevating-  literature  and  the 
profitable  lessons  of  history,  which  illustrate  the  trend  of  mankind — a 
progressive  intelligence  which,  if  not  the  same  in  form  and  degree,  is  still 
the  same  in  essence,  reflecting  at  once  duties  and  possibilities.  He  believed 
that  as  science  discloses  the  order  of  the  universe,  so  history  discloses 
the  order  as  well  as  the  struggles  of  the  race.  He  was  an  example 
of  what  a  man  may  obtain  by  developing  spare  moments,  each  day,  to 
wholesome  knowledge;  this,  in  connection  with  natural  bent  of  his 
mind,  developed  a  character  which  drew  the  respect  of  all  who  enjoyed 
his  aquaintance. 

By  the  death  of  this  worthy  citizen,  whose  fidelity  to  this  society 
was  second  to  no  member,  there  was  made  a  great  vacancy  in  the 
organization.  His  practicality  was  evinced  here  as  well  as  in  his  busi- 
ness relations.  Ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  others,  he  had 
in  store  a  practical  suggestion,  which  alwaA's  proved  of  value  in  our 
deliberations;  these  suggestions  often  divulged  thought  as  well  as 
sagacity,  thus  exhibiting  the  thinker  as  well  as  the  man  of  experience. 
However  positive  in  his  deductions  he  was  courteous  in  his  expres- 
sions; his  demeanor  was  frank  and  unpretentious.  Because  of  these 
natural  qualities  and  acquirements,  we  will  ever  cherish  in  loving 
memory  our  departed  associate. 

Amid  our  sorrow  there  is  the  consolation  that  we  retain  his  en- 
couraging example.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  we  duly  recog- 
nize, for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  our  fello\^'s,  the  example  of  the 
just  and  true,  who  have  not  lived  to  themselves  or  died  to  themselves. 
If  we  know  but  little  of  the  philosophy  of  sorrow,  that  little  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  it  has.  many  times,  stimulated  to  higher  aim.s  and 
achievements  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  attempted  and 
attained.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  grief  has  often  shocked  and 
sobered  us  to  a  realization  of  truth  and  duty — expanded  the  intellect, 
broadened  the  sympathies,  made  us  men.  Thus  have  we  been  made 
more  appreciative  of  the  words  and  works  of  others,  which  have  often 
lifted  us  out  of  the  gloom  of  despair  and  made  us  stronger  in  faith. 
All  of  which  proves  our  ol 'ligations  to  conscience,  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  causing  us  to  believe  that  infidelity  to  prin- 
ciple, to  justice,  to  humanity,  is  infidelity  to  God! 

Actuated  by  the.se  soniiments  we  have  come  here  to  express  our 
deep-felt  S')rro\v  at  the  linal  departure  of  our  exemplary  associate, 
and  to  give  utterance  of  our  respect  to  his  character.  May  we  emu- 
late the  Christian  patience,  and  probity,  of  John  D.  Henderson. 


3\n  Iflrmu riant 


ALBERT  N.  RUSSELL 

SECOND  PRESIDENT.  HERKIMER  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
JANUARY  10.  1903  TO  JANUARY   11.  1913. 


HONORARY  PRESIDENT. 
JANUARY  11  TO  JULY  31.  1913. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 
Albert  N.  Russelll. 
Resolutions. 

WHEREAS,  It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  and  deep  regret  that  we  note 
the  death  of  our  former  honored  President,  Albert  N.  Russell,  who  by 
his  marked  ability  and  untiring-  efforts  in  its  behalf,  greatly  promoied 
the  succes  and  prosperity  of  this  society. 

AND  WHEREAS,  In  the  passing  to  the  higher  life  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  fellow  member,  this  organization  has  met  with  an  irre- 
parable loss.  And  whereas  we  deem  it  most  fitting  to  express  our 
grief  and  to  assure  those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  closer  ties  of 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  we  cherish  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friend,  whose  long  life  of  integrity  we  desire  to  emulate. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
in  the  great  loss  that  has  come  to  them  and  to  us  all,  knowing  that 
we  can  look  with  assurance  to  a  joyous  reunion  in  our  Father's  house, 
where  no  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  any  hurtful  thing  can  enter  in, 

RESOLVED,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  society  and  published  in  the  local  papers  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

C.  S.  Munger, 

Wm.  Hartford, 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Easton, 

Committee 

Eulogistic  Remarks  by  Vice  President  Frank  B.  Parkhurst. 

The  spirit  of  our  beloved  associate,  Albert  X.  Russell,  passed  peace- 
fully into  the  realm  beyond,  at  his  home  in  the  village  of  Ilion,  on 
Julj-  31st,  1913.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  this  society  has  sustained, 
we  assemble  to  express,  however  imperfectly,  our  bereavement  and  to 
voice  our  respect  for  his  character. 

Called  to  the  presidency*  soon  after  the  demise  of  Hon.  Robert  Earl, 
he  assumed  its  duties,  although  laboring  under  an  indisposition,  from 
w^hich  he  apparently  recovered,  and  entered  into  the  work  with  his 
old-time  vigor  and  cheerfulness.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  was  just, 
prompt  and  able.  Of  early  temperate  habits  and  invigorated  by  so- 
journs to  his  favorite  haunts,  he  preserved  a  fram.e  never  robust,  and 
reached  with  clear  conception  the  venerable  age  of  ST  years.  During 
physical  suffering,  incident  to  advanced  age.  he  was  patient  and  trust- 
ful. 

Athough  Mr.  Russell  was  ticcupied  the  most  of  his  career  in  commf^r- 
cial  and  manufacturing  interests,  we  learn  he  evinced,  since  early 
manhood,  a  desire  for  hi.stnrical  information,  both  local  and  general. 
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At  the  organization  of  this  society  he  promptly  enlisted  as  a  charter 
member.  With  our  lamented  first  president  he  devised  the  giving  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  county  for  the  best  essays  in  history; 
the  utility  of  that  project  is  known  to  all.  The  papers  produced  were 
not  only  listened  to  here  with  interest,  but  the  prize  essays  will  re- 
main among  the  printed  records  of  this  society  for  future  reference, 
and  enlightenment;  they  exhibit  much  research  as  well  as  literary  abili- 
ty; they  will  also  remain  as  tokens  of  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of 
Judge  Earl  and  Mr.  Russell,  who  promoted  their  composition. 

We  reflect  with  profit  upon  the  example  which  Mr.  Russell  contributed 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was  not  only  a  valuable  unit  of  this  so- 
ciety but  also  of  the  commonwealth.  Judging  his  motives  from  out- 
ward manifestations,  as  all  men  are  judged,  we  find  that  he  held  in 
high  regard  those  principles  which  give  faith  and  strength  in  public 
and  private  life.  He  was  trustworthy  as  well  as  capable;  he  possessed 
those  qualities  without  which  society  would  be  but  a  hollow  formality; 
he  was  not  vague  or  erratic  in  his  deductions  and  decisions;  he  knew 
that  intellectual  endowments  alone  do  not  stand  for  character,  that 
civilization  has  sprung  from  just  and  moral  sensibilities,  and  that 
these  cannot  be  ignored,  for  they  have  conduced  to  faith  and  stability 
however  opaque  the  night,  and  are  continually  leading  toward  the 
resplendent  day,  conferring  that  confidence  which  greatly  contributes 
to  personal  happiness  and  the  general  welfare.  While  attentive  to 
his  personal  interests  he  did  not  seem  to  be  governed  by  those  delu- 
lusions  which  emanate  from  selfishness  and  unjust  motives;  he  had 
a  rational  conception  of  individual  freedom  and  social  responsibilities. 
And  he  deeply  cherished  those  relations  which  appertain  to  the  hearth- 
stone— he  loved  his  peaceful  and  well  regulated  home,  wherein  was 
inculcated  those  principles  which  lead  to  social  refinement  and  po- 
litical order. 

Indeed  the  mutual  support  of  such  appreciative  and  reliable  citi- 
zens has  made  our  country  what  it  is,  and  upon  such  will  it  depend  in 
the  future.  Tliose  attributes  which  redeem,  encourage  and  console 
mankind  stood  out  prominently  in  his  character,  a  personality  which 
did  not  rely  upon  artifice  and  pretence  in  his  dealings  and  associations 
with  his  fellows.  His  conversations,  like  his  %vritten  productions,  were 
reliable  and  full  of  sense — replete  with  facts  and  without  exaggeration, 
and  they  were  often  illuminated  by  wit  and  wisdom.  Withal  his 
individuality  drew  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  many  acquaint- 
ances, who  knew  that  he  held  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  citizenship, 
and  that  he  was  lo\'al  in  friendship,  honest  in  business,  sympathetic 
for  the  misfortunes  and  charitable  for  the  mistakes  of  others.  The 
even  tenjur  of  his  li>ng  career  is  jtroof  that  he  possessed  those  virtues 
which  confer  the  niost  happiness  in  life,  qualities  which  afford  more 
contentment  than  the  insignias  of  rank  of  public  office  or  material 
riches  can  give. 

Death  has  taken  from  our  circle  two  zealous  and  exemplary  presi- 
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dents.  Having-  "fought  the  good  fight"  v  e  believe  they  met  tiie  inevitable 
change  as  they  had  lived,  with  absolute  irust  in  the  perfect  wisdom, 
justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Infinite,  the  assurance  which  has  prompted 
mankind  to  advance  in  all  that  is  noble  in  the  race.  Said  Montaigne: 
"He  who  should  teach  men  to  die,  v.-ould  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to 
live."  Illusory  would  be  the  thought  that  human  influence  terminates 
at  dissolution;  worthy  lives  have  been  extinguished,  and  even  their 
physical  resting  places  become  unknown,  yet  grateful  communities  have 
preserved  in  tradition,  and  upon  the  printed  page,  the  example  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  well  being  of  society.  Near  the  close 
of  such  lives  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  mind  and  heart  have  often 
been  exhibited  to  our  understanding;  it  is  then  that  the  motives  and 
deeds  of  men  are  better  known  and  more  justly  estimated.  And  par- 
ticularly impressive  are  the  final  expressions  of  those  whom  we  have 
learned  to  respect  and  love  through  yenrs  of  trial,  word=  which  have 
become,  for  our  good,  permanently  established  in  memory.  Striking 
is  the  m^essage  of  the  founder  of  this  society,  indited  as  the  shadows 
loomed  on  that  farther  shore,  whose  desire  v/as  to  be  remembered 
"as  one  who  loved  and  served  his  fellow  men."  And  we  dwell  with 
profit  upon  the  ennobling  words  of  Mr.  Paissell,  uttered  here  on  the 
character  of  his  predecessor,  as  a  neighbor  and  a  citizen,  and  also  on 
the  exemplary  life  of  r^Ir.  Henderson. 

In  our  mourning  we  do  not  forget  those  who  are  related  to  the 
deceased  by  ties  of  kinship,  who  will  ever  revere  in  memory'  the  wise 
guidance  of  a  worthy  and  affectionate  father.  "Without  invading  the 
sacred  precincts  of  that  bereaved  household,  we  venture  to  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympath.v  in  this  hour  of  their  great  sorrovv. 
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